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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

Foe seine til"ne past 'e have been asked, oa varlous 
sides, te collcct in a 10ody of doctrine the theories scat- 
tcred i1 our different works, and te sure up, in just pro- 
vortions, what men are pleased te call out philosophy. 
This 'e'sumé was wholly made. We had only te take 
again the lectures alrcady qu[te old, but little kuo-n, be- 
cause they belonged te a time when the courses of thc 
Facnlté, des Lettres had scarcely any influence beyond 
the Quartier Latin, and, also, because they could 10e round 
oMy in a considerable collection, comprislng all our tiret 
instruction, f,-om 1S15 te 1S21.  These lectures were 
there, as it 'ere, lest in the crowd. We bave drawn 
them hence, and give them apart, severcly corrccted, iu 
the hope that they v-ill thus be accessible te a greater 

 1st Series ofouz work Cotrs de l'l-lï«toire de l -Pliloso2oMe l[ode,'ne rival 
-olumos. 
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number of readers, and that their truc character will the 
better appear. 
The eighteen lectures that compose this volume bave 
in fact the particular trait that if the history of philos- 
ophy furnishes their frame«vork, philosophy itself occu- 
pies in them the tïrst place r and that iustead of re- 
searches of erudition and criticism they present a reçu- 
lar ex-position of the doctrine which was at first fixed 
in our mind, which has hot ceased to preside over otr 
This bool: then, eontains the abridged but exact ex- 
pression of out convictions on the fundamental points of 
:_hilosophic science. In it will be openly seen the 
method that is the soul of out enterprlse out prineiples, 
our processes our results. 
Under these three heads the True, the ]3eautiful, the 
Good we embrace lsychology placed by us at the head 
of all philosophy, oesthetics, ethics, natural right, even 
public right to a certain extent flnally theodlcea, that 
perilous rend,z-.vous of all systems, where different 
principles are condemned or justified by their conse- 
quences. 
It is the affair of our bool¢ to plead its own cause. We 
only desire that it lnay be appreciated and judged accord- 
ing to what it really is, and hOt according fo an opinion 
too much accredited. 
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Eclectlcism is persistenfly represented as the doctrine 
to whlch men dci-m to attach our naine. Ve dcc]arc 
that eclecticism is very dcar to us, f»r it is in our e)'cs 
tire llght of the history of philosophy; but the source 
of that light is elsewhere. Eclccticism is one of the 
most important and most useful applications of thc phi- 
losophy which we teach, but it is not its principle. 
Our true doctrine, or truo flag is spiritualism, that 
philosophy as solid as generous, whlch began with Soc- 
ratcs and Plato, which file Gospel bas spread abroad in 
the world, which :Descartes put under the severe forms 
of modern genius, which in the scventeenth century vas 
one of the g]orîes and forces of our country, which per- 
ished with thc national grandeur la the eighteenth ceu- 
tury, v'hich at the commencement of the present century 
. oyer-Collard came fo re-est,blish in public instruc- 
tion, whilst I. de Chateaubriand, :5[adame de Staël, and 
:MT. Quatremère de Quincy transferrcd it into litcraturo 
and the arts. To it is right]y given the naine of spiritu- 
alism, becase its character in fact is that of subordi- 
nating the senses fo the spirit, and tending, by ail the 
neans that reason ackno']edges, to elevate and ennoblo 
man. It teaches thc spirituality of the sou], the libert:y 
and responsibilit:y of human actions, moral obligation, 
disinterested virtue, the dignity of justice, fle beauty of 
charity; and beyond the l;mits of this world it shovs a 
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God, author and type of hmnanity, who, affer havin,'=' 
evidently ruade man for an excellent end, will not aban- 
don him in the mysterios development of his desfin3ç 
Th[s phlosophy is the natural ay of a good catcs. 
It sustains rc]igious sentiment ; it secoads true art, pocsy 
WOl'thy of tlm naine, md a great literature ; if is the SUl» 
çort of right; it equally repels the craft of the dema- 
gogue and tyrmmy; it teaches all men to respect and 
-alue themsel-es, and, little by little, it condtmts human 
societies to the true republic, that dream of all generous 
souls which ia out rimes can be realized ia Europe ofly 
by constitutional monarchy. 
To aid, with all our power, in setting up, dcfcnding, 
and propagating this noble philosopby, such is tire 
bject that ear]y inipired us, that bas sustained during 
:t career already lcngthy, lu which difficultics bave hot 
bee wanting. Thauk God, time bas rather strength- 
ee(l thau weakcned our convictions, and we end as we 
began: this nev edition of one of oto" first works is a 
]ast effort in tvor of the holy cause for which we have 
combated nearly forty years. 
5fay our voice be heard by new generations as it was 
by the serious youth of the Restoration  Yes, it is 
ticularly to you that -e address this VOl'k, yotmg men 
whom we no longer luow, but whom we bear in out 
hm because you are the seed and the hope of tho 
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,iture. We nave shown you the principle of our evils 
and thelr remedy. If -on love liberty and -our eoun- 
try shun what bas destro)'ed them. Fat" ri'oto 'ou bc 
that sad 1)hilosol)hy whieh preaehes te -ou materialism 
and atheism as new doetrines dcstined te regencrate the 
world : tley kill, it is trne, but tltey de net regcncrate. 
De net listen te those superIieial spirits wlto give them 
selves out as profomtd fltinkers, bceause :fter Voltaire 
they have diseorered diflieulties in Christianity: meas- 
urc -our progress in philosoply by -our progress in ten- 
der x-eneration for the religion of the Gospel. ]ïle well 
persnaded that, in leranec, demoeraey will alwa-s tra- 
verse liberty, tlmt it bring's a!l right into disorder, and 
throngh d[sorder inta dietatorship. Ask, then, only a 
moderated liberty, and attaeh -om-self te that with all 
the powers of -our so'd. J0o net bend thc knee te for- 
ttme, but aeeustom yourselves te bow te law. Entertain 
the noble sentiment of respect, lçnow how te admirc,-- 
possess the worship of great men and great things. 
Rejeet that cnervating litcrature, by tm'ns g'oss and 
refined, wllich delights in painting the miseries of hu- 
mmt nature, wh[eh caresses all ont weaknesses, whieh 
pays eomoE te the senses and tlm imagination, instead of 
spcaking te tl:e sonl and aw,'tkening tlmng'ht. Gum'd 
yonrselves against tle malady of out eenl-ury, that fatal 
taste of an aeeommodating life, incompatible with al_l 
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generous ambition. Whatever career you embrace, pro- 
pose to yom'selves an clevated aire, and put in its service 
an unalterable constancy. Sto'su» cc, rth, value h]ghly 
your heart, wherein is seen all philosolhy, that wh]cl 
we have reta,:ncd ri'oto all our st/dies, which wc have 
taught to your predecessors, which wc leave to you as 
oto- last word, our final lecture. 
V. COUSIN. 

lune 15» 1858. 

:ç t.oo indulgent public having promptly rendered 
necessary a new edition of this book, we arc tbrced to 
tender it less unworthy of the sufl'age.s which it has 
obtained, by reviewing it with severe attention, by intro- 
ducing a ma.ss of corrections in detail; and a consider- 
able number of additions, among which the onlv ones 
that need be indieated hcre arc some pages on Chris- 
tianity at tire end of Lecture XVI., and the notes plaeed 
as an Appcndix  at the end of the volume, on rations 

The Appendix h.as becn translated by Mr. N. E, S. A. IIamilîon o! 
the ]3riIish Nuscum, wh¢, ls alonc entitled to credit ,and alerte 
dble.--T. 
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works of :French masters which we bave quite recently 
seen in England, which have confirnled and increased 
our old admiration for our national art of the seven- 
teenth century. 

1858. 
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TE nature of this 1)ublication is sufficienfly ext)lained 
in the preface of :Sf. Cousin. 
We have atteml»ted to tender his bool¢ xvithout 
commcnt faithfu]ly into English. :Not only have we 
endeavored to give his thought without increase or 
diminution but ]lave a]so tricd to preserve the main 
characteristics of his style. On the one hand we 
]lave careflflly shmmcd idioms 1)ecfliar fo the Frcnch ; 
on the othcr 'hen pcrmittcd by the ]aws of structure 
common to both languages we bave fo]lowed the gcn- 
eral order of scntcnccs evc the successiou of 'ords. 
If bas been our aire fo make this xvork xvholly Cousin's 
in substmme and ia ïorm as nearly his as l)ossiblc, 
with a total change of dress. That however we 
bave nowhere missed a shade of meaning nowhcre 
introduced a ga]]icism is too much to be hot)ed for 
too nmch to be demanded. 
M. Cousi in his 13hilosoi)hical Discussions defines 
the terres that he uscs. [1 the translation of these we 
have maintained uniformity so that in flis regard no 
fiu'ther exl)lanation  necessal T. 
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This is, perhaps, in a philosolohical point of view, 
the most important of all !'. Cousin's works for it 
contains a complete summary and lucid exposition of 
the various parts of his s.ystem. It is now the last 
word of European philosophy: and merits serious and 
flioughtful attention. 
This and lnally lllOre like if, are needed in these 
rimes, when noisy and 1,retentious demagogues are 
speaking of metal*h3"sics with idiotic laughter, when 
utilitarian statesmen are sneering at philosophy, when 
undisciplined sectarians of every kind are decrying it; 
when, too, earnest lllell iii state and church men on 
whose shouldcrs tire social world really rests, are in- 
voking philosophy, hot only as the best instrument of 
tire highest cultm'e and the severest mental discipline, 
but also as the best human means of guidlng politics 
towards the eternally true and file eternally just, of pre- 
serving theolog'y from the aberrations of a zeal without 
knowledge, and ri-oto the perversion of the interested 
and fim cunning; when many an artist, who fecls thc 
nobility of his calling, who would address the mind of 
man rather than hls senses, is asking a generous philoso- 
phy to explain to hhn that ravishing and torturing Ideal 
which is ever eluding his grasp, which often discourages 
unless undêrstood; when, above all, devout and tender 
souls are learning to prize 1)hilosophy, since, in harmonv 
wlth Revclation, it strengthens tiroir belief in God, 
freedom, immortality. 
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Grateful te an indulgent publie, on both sides of the 
oeean, for a kindly and very favorable reeeption of out 
version of M. Cousin»s « Conrse of the Ilistory of Nodern 
Philosophy," we add this translation of his «Lectures 
on the True, tle BeautiIhl, and tire Good," hoping that 
his explanatlon of hmnan nature v:ill «id seine in solving 
the grave problem of litb,--for there are always those, 
and the most giftcd, too, who fcel the nccd of undcr- 
standing thcmsclvcs,belicving that his eloquence, his 
elcvated sentiment, and elevated thought, will afford 
gratification to a rcfincd tastc, a chaste îmaginationl 
and a disciplined mind 
O. W. WIGHT. 
I,orDox Dec. l, 1853 



ADVERYlSE.IE 5"T. 

ïne :Publishêrs bave to express their thanks to M. Cot's 
for his cordial concurrence, and especially for hls kindness in 
transmitting tire sheets of the French original as printed, so 
that this translation appears ahnost simultaneous]v vith 

I)ec. 26, 1853. 
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PIIILOSOPIIY IN TIIE IIL-'çETEENTII CE.NTURY. 

Spirit and gencral principles of the Course.--Object of the Lectures of this 
ycar :--application of the principles of which an exposition is given, t 
the three :Problems of the True the Bcautiful and the Good. 

IT seems natural that a ccntury, in its begiuning, should borrow 
its philosophy from the century that preceded it. ]ut, as freo 
and intelligent beings, we are hot born merely to continue out 
predecessors, but to increase their work, and also to do out own. 
We cannot accept from them an inheritance except under the 
condition of inproving it. Our first duty is, then, to render to 
ourselves an account of the philosophy of the eighteenth century; 
to recognize its character and its principles, the problems  hich 
it atated, and the solutions which it gave of them; fo discern, 
in fine, what it transmits to us of the true and the productive, 
and what it also leaves of the sterile and the false, in order that, 
with reflective choice, we may embrace the former and reject the 
latter.  llaced at the entrance of the new times, let us ]:now, 

a We have so much felt the necessity of understanding well the philosophy 
of the ccntury that ours succeeds .ha thrcc rimes -e have undertaken the 
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first of all, with what views we would occupy ourselves. More- 
over,--why should I not say if .--after two years of instruction, 
in which the professor, in some sort, bas been investigating him- 
self, one has a right fo demand of him what he is; what are hi 
most general principles on ail the essential parts of philosophic 
scier.ce; what flag, in fine, in the midst of parties which contend 
with-each other so violently, he proposes for you, your, ff men, 
who frequent this auditol T, and who are called upon to partici- 
pate in a destiny still so uncertain and so obscure in the nine- 
teenth century, to follow. 

Itis hot patriotism, if is a profound sentiment of truth and 
justice, which makes us place the whole philosophy now expanded 
in the world under the invocation of the naine of I)escartes. 
Yes, the whole of modern philosophy is the work of this great 
man, for if owes fo him the spirit that animates it, and the 
method that constitutes its power. 
After the downfall of Sdlolasticism and the mournïul disrup- 
turcs of the sixteenth centmT, the first object which the bold 
good sense of Descartes proposed to itself was to make philosophy 
a human scien.ce, like astronomy, physiology, medicine, subject 
to the saine uncertainties and fo the saine aberrations, but capa- 
ble also of the same progress. 
Descartes encountered the skepticism spread on every side in 
the train of so many revolutions, ambitious hypotheses, born out 
of the first use of an ill-regulated liberty, and the old formulas 
surviving the ruins of scholasticism. In his courageous passion 
for truth, he resolved to reject, provisorily at least, all the ideas 
that hitherto he had received without controlling them, firmly 
decided not to adroit any but those which, after a serious exami- 
nation, might appear to him evident. :But he perceived that 

history of philosophy in the eiglltecn'h ccntury here first in 1818 thon in 
1319 and 1820, and that is the subject of the last three volumes of the ls! 
Series of out works ; fiuallyt we resumed it in 1829» vol. il. and iii. of the 2d 
Beries. 
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there was one tbing which he could hot reject, even i,rovisofily, 
in lais universal doubt,--that thing was the existence itself of his 
doubt, that is to sa)-, of his thought; for aldough all the rest 
might be only an illusion, this fact, that he thought, could hot 
be an illusion. Descartes, therefore, stopped at this fact, of an 
irresistible evidence, as at the first truth whida he couht accept 
widout fear. Recognizing at file saine time that thought is the 
necessary instrument of ail the investigations which he might 
propose to himsdf, as well as the instrument of the human race 
in the acquisition of its narre'al know]edges,  he dêvoted himself 
to a regular study of it, to the analysis of thought as the condi- 
tion of all legitimate phi]osophy, and upon this solid foundation 
he reared a doctrine of a character at once certain and living, 
capable of resisting skepticism, exempt f»om hypotheses, and 
affranchised from the formu]as of the sehools. 
Thus the analysls of thought, and of the mind which is the 
subject of it, that is to say, psychology, has become the point of 
departure, the most general principle, the important method of 
modern philosophy.  
Nevertheless, it must indeed be owned, philosophy bas hot en- 
tirely lost, and sometimes still retains, since Deseartes and in 
Descartes himself, its old habits. It rarely belongs to the same 
man to open and run a career, and usually the inventor succumbs 
under the weight of his own invention. So Descartes, after 
having so well placed the point of departure for ail philosophical 
investigation, more than once forgets analysis, and returns, at 
least in form, to the ancient philosophy, s The truc method, 

 This word was used by the old English writers, and there is no reason 
why it should hot be retained. 
s On the method of Descartes, sec 1st Series, vol. iv., lecture SO; 9d 
Stries, 'ol. i., lecture o. ; vol. ii., lecture 11 ; 3d Series, vol. iii., Philosololti« 
Jtoderne, as well as t?affment. de Philosophie Cart¢sienne ; 5th Series, In- 
struction Publiçue, vol. il., Z),'fense de l' Uni'erslté et de la 29hiloso2ohle, p. 
112; etc. 
On this returu to the scholastie form in Deseartes, sec 1st Series, vol iv., 
lecture 1, especially three articles of the Journal des Savant, August, Sep- 
tember, and October» 1850. iv. which we have examined anew the prlnciple 
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again, is more than once effaced in the hands of his firs succes- 
-ors, under the always increasing influence of the mathematical 
method. 
Two periods may be disti»guished in the Cartesian era.--one 
in which the method, in its newness, is often misconceived ; the 
other, in which one is forced, at ]east, fo re-enter the salutary 
way opened by Descartes. To the first belong 5Ialebranche, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz himself; to the second, the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. 
Without doubt hIalebranche, upon some points, descended 
very fir into interior investigation; but nost of the rime he gave 
himselï up to wandcr in a, imaginary world, and lost sight o! 
the real world. If is nota method that is wanting to Spinoza, 
but a good method ; his error consists in having applied to phi- 
losophy the geometrical method, which proceeds by axioms, defi- 
nitions, theorems, orollaries; no one has nade lcss use of the 
psychological metl, od ; that is the principle and the condemna- 
tion of his system. The .'ouveax ssals sur l'£tendement 
1tumaln exhibit Leibnitz opposing observation to observation, 
analysis to analysis; but his genius usually hovers over science, 
instead of advancing in it step by step; hence the results at 
whid he arrives are often only brilliant hypotheses, for example, 
the pre-established harmony, now relegated among the analogous 
hytotheses of occasional causes and a plastic mediator. In gen- 
eral, the philosophy of the seventeenth century, by not employing 
with sugicient rigor and firmness tl,e rnethod with wl,ich Des- 
cartes had armed it, produced little else than systems, ingenious 
without doubt, bold and profound, but often also rash,--systems 
that bave f, tiled to kêep their place in science2 In fact, nothing 
is durable except that which is founded upon a sound method; 

of Cartcsianism, à 2rooeos thc r-eibnltii Anlmadersions ad Cartesii .Princi2ia 
P  ilosot, ice. 
a Seo on lalebranche, Spinoza, and Leibnitz, 2d Series, vol. il., lectures 
11 and 1'2. ; 8d Series, vol. iv., Introduction aux uvres Philos«qoltiques d« JL 
d .BLra, b p. 288 ; and the Fragme»t. de PhilOSOlhie Cart;sen,e, passim. 
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..me dêstroys all the test; rime, which re-collects, fecuudates, ag 
grandizês the lêast germs of truth deposited in the humblest 
analyses, strikes without pity, engulfs hyl»otheses , êvcn those of 
genius. Time takes a step, and arbitrary systems are ovêrturned ; 
the statues of their authom alone remaiu stauding over their 
ruins. The task of the frieud of truth is to scarch for the usefiil 
remains of them, that survive and can serve for new and more 
solid constructions. 
The philosophy of the eighteênth cêntury opens the second 
pêriod of the Cartesian era; it proposêd to itsêlf to apply the 
mêthod ah'êady discovered and too much neglêctcd,--it alTlied 
itsêlf to the analy»is of thought. Disabuscd of ambitious and 
stêrile attempts, and, like Descartes, disdainflfl of the past, the 
êightêenth century dared to think that evêry thing in philosophy 
was to be donc over again, and that, in order hot to wandêr 
anew, it was nccessary to set out with the modest study of man. 
Instead, thêreforê, of building up ail at once systems rislcd upon 
the universality of things, it undertook to examiue what man 
luows, what he can lnow ; it brought back entire philosophy to 
thê study of out" fitculties, as physics had just bêen brought back 
to the study of the prol»erties of bodiês,--which was giving" to 
1)hilosol0hy, if hot its end, at least its truc beginning. 
The grêat schools vhich divide the êlg'htêenth centm'y are the 
English and French school, the Scotch school, and the Gêrman 
school, that is to say, the school of Locke and Condillac, that of 
Rêid, that of Kant. Il '.s impossible to misconceive thê common 
principle which animates them, thê uulty of their method. Vhen 
one examines with impartiality the method of Loeke, he secs that 
it consists in the analysis of thought; and itis therêby that 
Loekê is a disciple, hot of Bacon and Ilobbes, but of out grèat 
countryman, Deseartês) To study the human understanding as 
:* is in êach one of us, to rccognize its powers, and also its limits, 
is the problêm whieh thc English philosopher proposed to him- 

 On Locke, sec 1st Stries, vol. iii., lecture 1, espccially -°d Scries, vol. iii., 
Examen d ;ystève de Locke. 
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self, and which he attempted to solve. I do hot wish to judge 
here of the solution which he gave of this problem ; I limit my- 
self to indicating clearly what was for him the fundamental 
problem. Condillac, the French disciple of Locke, ruade himsel! 
everywhere the apostle of analysis ; and a'nalysis was also in him, 
or at least should bave been, the study of thought. No philoso- 
pher, not even Spinoza, bas wandered farther than Condillad from 
the true experimental method, and bas strayed farther on the 
route of abstractions, even verbal abstractions; but, strange 
enough, no one is severer than he against hypotheses, save that 
of the statue-man. The author of the Traitd des Sensatioes bas 
very unfitithfully practised analysis'; but he speaks of it without 
cessation. The Scotch school combats Locke and Condillac; it 
combats them, but with their own arms, with the saine method 
which it pretends to apply better. « In Genany, Kant wishes to 
replace in light and honor the superior element of human con- 
sciousness, left in the shade, and decried by the philosophy of his 
times; and for that end, what does he do . le undertakes a 
profound examination of the taculty of knowing ; the title of his 
principal work is, Critique of Pure _Reason ;* itis a critique, 
that is to say aga':n, an analysis ; the method of Kant is then no 
other than that of Locke and Rêid. Follow it until it reaches 
the hands of Fichteî the successor of Kant, who died but a few 
yes since; there, again, the analysis of thought is given as the 
founda:;_on of philosophy. Kant was so firmly established in tho 
subject of knowledge, that he could scarcely go out of it--that., 
in fact, he never did letimately go out of it. Fichte plunged 
into the subject of knowledge so deeply that he buried himseif 
in if, and absorbed in the human me ail existences, as well as all 

 1st Series, vol. iii., lectures 2 and 8. 
  ls* Series, vol. iv., lectures on the Scotch School. 
ee on Kant and the Crlttqe of P.ure Reason vol. v. ofthe 1st Sere, 
whee that grcat work is examlned with as much extent as that of Reicl in 
vol. iv., and thc say of Locke in vol. iii. of the °d erles. 
cE On Fichte, 2d Scries, vol. i., lecture 12 ; Bd Series, vol. iv., Ittroduction 
gux uvres de AI. de Biran p. 824. 
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ciences--sad shipwreck of analysis, which signalizes at once its 
greatest effort and its rock ! 
The saine spirit, therefore, governs ail the schools of the 
eighteenth century; this century disdains arbitrary formulas; it 
bas a horror for hypotheses, and attaches itself, or pretends to 
attach itself, to the observation of facts, and particularly to the 
analysis of thought. 
Let us acknowledge with fi'eedom and with grief, that tho 
eighteenth century applied analysis to ail things without pity 
and without measure. If cited before its tribunal ail doctrines, 
ail sciences; neither the metaphysics of the preceding age, with 
their imposing systems, nor the arts with their prestige, nor the 
governments with their ancient authority, nor the relions with 
their majesty--nothing found favor before it. Although it spied 
abysses at the bottom of what it called philosophy, it threw itself 
into them with a courage which is hot without grandeur; for 
the grandeur of man is to prefer what he believes tobe truth to 
himself. The eighteenth century let loose tenpests. IIumanity 
no more progressed, except over ruins. The world was again 
agitated in that state of disorder in which it had already been 
once seen, at the decline of the ancient beliefs, and before the 
triumphs of Christianity, when men wandered through ail con- 
traries, without power to rest anywhere, given up to every dis- 
quietude of spint, to every misery of heart, fanatical and atheisti- 
cal, mystical and incredulous, voluptuous and sanguinary. 1 But 
if the philosophy of the eighteenth century bas left us a vacuity 
for an inheritance, it bas also left us an energetic and fecund love 
of truth. The eighteenth century was the age of criticism and 
destructions ; the nineteenth should be that of intelligent rehabil- 
itations. It belongs toit to find in a profounder analysis of 

! We expressed ourselves thus in December, 1817, when, fo]lowing the 
great wars of the Revolution, and after the downçall of the empire, the con- 
titutlonal monarchy still poorly established left the fllture of France and 
of the world obscure. It is sad tobe obliged to hold the saine language i 
1885 over the rulns accumulated around us. 
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thought the princplcs of the friture, and with so many remains 
to raise, in fine, an edifice tbat reason may be able to acknowl- 
edge. 
A feeble but zea]ous worl:ma, I corne to bring my stone; I 
corne to do my work ; I corne to extract from the n}idst of the 
ruins what has not perishcd, what cannot perish. This course is 
at once a return m the past, an effort towards the future. I pro- 
pose neither to attack nor to defend any of the three great schools 
that dividc the e.teenth centtrv. I will hot attempt to per- 
pctuate and envenom thc warfare wMch divides them, compla- 
cent]y desigmting the dif['crcnces which sel;arate them, without 
taking an account of the commuaity of method which unites 
them. I corne, on the contrary, a devoted soldier of philosophy, 
a comnon fl'iend of all tbe s'bools whch it bas produced, to 
offer to ail the words of peace. 
The unity of modern philosoply, as we have said, resides in 
its method, that is to say, in the aualysis of thought--a method 
superi,»r to its own results, for it contains in itself the means o! 
repairing the errors that escape it, of iudefinitely adding new 
riches to riches already acquired. Tbe physical sciences them- 
selves have no other unity. The great physiciaus who bave 
peared within two centuries, although united amon.'t themselves 
by the saine poi:t of departure and by the saine en,_], generally 
accepted, have nevertheless proceeded with independence and in 
ways often oppositc. Time has re-collected in their different 
theories the part of truth that produced them and sustained them ; 
it has m.gIected their errors from which they were unable to ex- 
tricate themseh'es and miting ail the disco'eries wortby of the 
naine, it bas little by little formed of them a vast and harmoni- 
ous whole. Modern lhilosol)hy has. «lso been enriched during 
the two centuries with a multitude of exact observatioas, of solid 
and profound theories, for which it is indebted to the common 
method. What has hindered her from progressing at an equal 
pace xvith tbe physica] sciences whose sister she is ? She bas 
been hindered by not understanding better ber own interests, by 
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hot tolerating diversities that arc inevitable, that are even useful, 
and by hot profifing by file truths wl,ich all the particular doc- 
trines contain, in order to deduce ri'oto them a general doctrine, 
which is successively and perpetually purified and aggrandized. 
Not, iudeed, that I would recommend that blind syncretism 
which destroyed the school of Alexandria, which attempted to 
bring contrary systems together by force ; what I recommend is 
an enlightened eclecticism, which, judging with equity, and even 
with benevolence, ail schools, borrows ri'oto them what they pos- 
sess of the true, and neglects what in them is false. Since the 
spirit of party l,as hitherto succeeded so iii with us, let us tt T the 
spirit of conciliation. IImnau thought is immense. Each school 
l, as looked at it only from its own point of view. This point of 
view is not false, but if is incomplete, and lnoreo-er, itis exclu- 
sive. It ex»resses but one side of truth, and rejects ail fl, e others. 
The q, uestion is not to decry and recommence the work of out 
predecessors, but to perfect it in reuniting, and iu fortiïying by 
that reunion, all the truths scattered in the differeut systems 
which the eighteenth century l, as transmitted to us. 
Sudt is the principle to which we have been conducted by two 
years of study upon modern philosophy, ri'oto Descartes to out 
times. This principle, badly disengaged at first, we appied for 
the first rime within the narrowest -limits, and only to theories 
relati'e to the question of personal existence.  We |hen extended 
it to a greater number of questions and theories; we touched 
the priucipal points of the intellectual and mt,ral ortier,  and at 
the saine time that we were continuing the investigations of our 
illustrious predecessor, M. Royer-Collard, upon the schools of 
France, England, and Scotland, we commenced the study new 
among us, the difficult but interesting and fecund study, of the 
philosophy of Kceniberg. We can at the present time, there- 
fore, embrace all the schools of the eighteenth century, and ail 
the problems which they agitated. 

1st Scries, vol. i., Course of 1S16. 
Ibid., Cour.o of 1$17. 
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Philosophy, in ail times, turns upon the fundamental ideas o! 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. The idea of tho true, phi- 
[osophically developed, is psychology, logic, metaphysic; the 
idea of the good is private and public morals; the idea of the 
beautiful is that science whic]l, in Germany, is called oesthetics, the 
details of which pertain te the criticism of literature, the criticism 
of arts, but wllose genera] p.finciples have always occupied a more 
or less considerable place in tire researches, and even in the teach- 
ing of philosophers, from Y'lato and Al'istotle te IIutcheson and 
Kant. 
Upon these essential points which constitute the entire demain 
of philosol)hy, we will suceessively interrogate the prit eipal schools 
of the eighteenth century. 
When we examine them all with attention, we ean easily re- 
duce flem te two,--one of whlch, in tire analysls of thought, the 
common sul)ject of all their works, gives te sensation an excessive 
part ; the other of which, in this saine analysis, going te the op- 
posite extreme, deduces consciousness almost wholly frein a fac- 
ulty different frein that of sensation--reason. The first of these 
schools is the empirical school, of which the father, or rather the 
wisest representative, is Locke, and Condillac the extreme repre- 
sentative; the second is the spiritualistic or rationalistic schoo'. 
as if is cdled, which reckons among its illus'trious interpreters 
Reid, who is the most irreproachable, and Kant, who is the most 
systematic. Surely there is truth in these two schoo]s, and truth 
is a good whieh must be taken wherever one finds it. Ve will- 
ingly admit, with the empirical school, that the senses have net 
been given us in vain; that this admirable organization hich 
elevates us above all other animate beings, is a rich and varied 
instrument, whieh it would be folly te neglect. We are con- 
vinced that the spectacle of the woïld is a permanent source of 
sound and sublime instruction. Upon flis point neither Aris- 
totle, ner Bacon, ner Locke, bas in us an adversary, but a disciple. 
We acknowledge, or rather we proclaim, that in the analysis o| 
human knowledge, it is necessary te assign te the senses an ira- 
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portant part. But when the empirical school pretends that al: 
that passes beyond the reach of the senses is a chimera, then we 
abandon it, and go over to the opposite school. 1Ve profess to 
believe, for example, that, w]thout an agreeable impression, never 
should we bave conceived fle beautiful, and that notwithstand- 
ing, the beautiful is hot merdy the agreeable ; that, thank heaven, 
happiness is usually added to virtue, but that tlm idea itself of 
v]rtue i» essentially different ri'oto that of happiness. On this 
poht we are openly of the opinion of Reid and Kant. 1Ve have 
also established, and will agah estaLlish, that the reason of man 
is in possession of principles wh]ch sensation prccedes b.t docs 
hot explain, and which are dircctly suggestcd t$ us by the power 
of reason alone. Ve will follow Kant thus far, but hot farther. 
Far ri'oto following him, we wi]l combat him, when, after having 
victoriously defended the great prlnciples of every kind against 
empircism, he strikes them vith ster]lity, in pretending thaî they 
have no value beyond tire inclosure of fim reason whlch possesses 
them, coudemning also to mpotence that saine reason which he 
has just elevated so high, and opening the way to a refined and 
learned skepticism which, after ail, ends at the saine abyss 
ordinary skepticism. 
You perceive that we shall be by turns with Locke, with Reid, 
and with Kant n that just and strong measure which is called 
eclecticism. 
Eclectidsm is in out eyes the true historical method, and 
i bas for us all the importance of the 1,istory of philosophy; 
but there is s:mething which we place above the history of 
philosophy, and, consequently, above eclecticism,philosophy 
itself. 
The history of phi'losophy does hot can T its own light with it, 
if is hot its own end. How could eclecticism, which has no other 
field than history, be out only, out prima T, object 
Itis, doubtless, just, itis of the highest utility, to discriminate 
in each system what there is true in it from what there is fiflse 
in it; first, in ortier to appreciate this systm rightly; then, in 
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order to tender the false of no account, to disengage and re-collect 
the truc, aud thus to ênrich and aggrandize philosophy by history. 
But you conceive that we must already know hat truth is, in 
order to rêcognize it, and to distinguish it ff'oto the error with 
which it is mixed; so that the criticism of systems ahnost de- 
mands a system, so that the history of philosophy is constraiaed 
fo first borrow from philosophy the light which it must Olle day 
return o it with usury. 
Iu fine, the history of philosophy is only a branch, or rather an 
instrument, of philosophical science. Surely it is the interest 
whieh we feêl fol" jhilosophy that alone attaches us to its history ; 
it is thê love of truth vllich ma|es us everyvhere pnrsue its ves- 
tiges, and intêrrogate with a passionate curiosity those who before 
us bave also loved and sought truth. 
Thus phiIosophy is at once the supreme object and the torch 
of the his.tory of philosophy. I}y this double title it bas a right 
to preside over our instruction. 
In regard to this, one word of explanation, I beg yon. 
I[c vho is sl»eaking before you to-day is, it is truc, officially 
chargêd only with the course of the history of philosophy ; in that 
is our task, and in that, once more, our guide shall be eclecticism, i 
But, we confess, if philosophy has hot the right to present itself 
hcre in solne sort on the rirst plan; if it should appear only 
behind its history, it in reality holds donlinion ; and to it all out 
wishes, as wêll as all our efforts, are related. We hoId, doubtless, in 
great esteêm, both lïIruckcr and Tennemann,  so  ise, so judlcious; 
nevertheIess out lnodels, our veritable masters, always present to 
our thol, ght, are, i,l antlquity, Plato ami Socrates, among the 
moderns, Descartes, and, vhy should I hesitate to say it., among 

n the legltimate employment and the impcrative conditions ofeclecticism, 
sec Sd Series, 'agmenl çhloso2Mçues  vol. iv., prefime of the first edition, 
p. 41, &c., especially the article entitled 1)e la çilosai)ie en .Belghlue , 
28 and 2°.9. 
s We bave translated hls excellent M(tnual qf the ttïstory of -Philosophy. 
/ee the second edition, vol. fi. 8vo., 1839. 
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 s, and in out times, the illustrions man vho has been pleased te 
zall us te this chair. M. Royer-Collard was also only a professer 
of the history of philosophy; but he rightly pretended te bave 
an opinion in philosophy ; he served . c.ause which he bas ta-ans- 
mitted te us, and we will serve it in our turn. 
This great cause is known te you ; itis that of a sonnd and 
geuerous philosophy, worthy of or centnry by the sever!ty of its 
methods, and answering te the immortal wants of hmnanity, 
setting out modestly ri'oto psychology, frein the humble study of 
the human mind, in order te elevate itself te the highest regions, 
and te traverse metaphysics, oesthetics, theodicea, morals, and 
politics. 
Out" enterpris« is net then simply te renew the history of 
philosophy by eelecticism; we also wish, we especially wish, 
and history well understood, thanks te eclecticism, will therein 
powerfully assist us, te deduee frein the study of systems, 
their strifes, and even their ruins, a system whieh may ho 
proof against eriticism, and which tan be aecepted by your 
reason, and also by your heart, noble youth of the nineteenth 
eentury ! 
In order te fuifil fliis great objeet, which is out veritable mission 
te you, we shall date this year, for the first and for file last time, 
te go beyond the narrow limits which are imposed upon us. In 
file history of the philosophy of the elghteenth eentury, we bave 
resolved te leave a little in the shade the history of philosophy, 
in order te male philosophy itself appear, and while êxhibiting 
te you the distinctive traits of the principal doctrines of the last 
century, te expose te you the doctrine which seems te us adapted 
te the wants and t,- the spirit of out times, and still, te explain it 
te you briefly, but in its full extent, instead of dwel]ing upon seine 
one of its parts, as hitherto we bave donc. Yïth years we will cor- 
rect, we will task outel-es te aggrandize and elevate our work. 
To-day we present it you very impel'ect stil], but established upon 
foundations which we believe solid, and already stamped with a 
character that will net change. 
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You will here see, then, brought together in a short slace, oto 
princip|es, out processes, our resu|ts. Ve ardently desire to 
recommend them fo you, young men, who are the hope of 
science as well as of your country, lIay we at least be able, in 
the vast career whlch we bave to run, fo meet in you the saine 
kàndaess vhich hitheïto bas sustained us. 



PART FIRST. 

TItE TRUE. 

LECT URE I. 

TI1E EXISTEICE OF YY.NIVERSAL A.ND :hTECESSAIY I'RINCI['LEtL 

Two great wants, that of absolute truths, and flat of absolute truths 
may net be chimeras. Te satisfy these two wants is the problem of tire 
philosophy of our time.--Universal and neccssary principlcs.--:Examples 
of different kinds of such principles.--Distinction betwcen universal and 
necessal T principles and general prlnciples.--:Expcrience alerte is inca- 
pable of e.xplaining univcrsal and nccessary principlcs, and also incapable 
of dispensing with thcm in ordcr te arl'ivc at tho knowlcdgc of the sensible 
world.--Rcason as bcing that fitculty of ours which discovcrs te us thcso 
principles.--The study of universal and necessa T principles introducos 
us te the highest parts of philosophy. 

Te-p.,v, as in all rime, two great wants are felt by man. The 
first, the most imperious, is that of fixed, immutable principles, 
vhich depeld upon neither rimes ner places ner circmnstancês, 
and on which the mind reposes with an unbounded confidence. In 
all investigations, as long as we have seized only isolated, discon- 
nected facts, as long as we bave net refêrred then te a general 
law, we possess the materials of science, but there is yet no science. 
Even 1)hysics commence only when univcrsal truths appcar, te 
which all the facts of the saine order that observation discovers te 
us in nature may be referred, llato has said, that there is no 
science of the transitory. 
This is our first need. ]3ut there is another, net lêss lêgitilnate, 
the need of net being the dupe of chimerical principles, of bartên 
abstractions, of combinations more or less ingenious, but artificial, 
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the need of resting upon reality and life, the need of experience 
The physieal and natural sciences, whose regular and rapid eon- 
quests strike and dazzle the most ignorant, owe their I, rogress to 
the experimental method. ]Ience the immense popularity of this 
method, which is earried to such an extent that one would hot now 
condescend to lend the least attention to a science over whieh this 
method should hot seem to preide. 
To nnite observation and reason, hot fo lose sight of the ideal 
of science fo which man aspires, and fo seareh for it and find it 
by the route of expelience,such is the problem of philosophy. 
Now we addr.ss ourselves to your reeolleetions of the lst two 
years:Ilave we hot established, by the severest experimental 
method, by reflection applied to the study of the human mind, wifl 
the deliberation and the rigor which such delnonstrations exact 
--bave we hot established that there are in all men, without dis- 
tinction, iii the vise and flic ignorant, ideas, notions, beliefs, prin- 
t.iples which the most deterlained skeptic cammt in the slightest 
degree &_ny, by which he is unconsciously, and in spire of himself, 
gow.rned/.oth in his words and actions, and which, by a striking 
c.ntr.st with our other knowled'es, are marked with the af once 
marvellous aud incontestable character, that they are encountered 
in the most colnm(;n experience, and that, at the saine time, instead 
of being circumscribed withiu the limits of this experience, they 
surl,ass and gOVel'n it, universal in the midst of particular plle- 
nomt«la to hich they :tre apl,lied ; necessary, although mingled 
-ith thing's c,,ntingç«t; to out eves infinite and absolute, even 
while al,l*earlng vithin us in tlmt relative and finite being which 
we :ire ? It is hot an Ulpremeditated paradox that we present to 
you  e are onlv exl,ressing" here the result of numerous lectures) 
It was hot difficult for us to show that there are universal and 
nect..sary principles at the head of all sciences. 
It i.* vt.ry evident that there are no mathematics  ithout axiom 
and dt.finitions, fllat is to say, without absolute principles. 

 1st Series of our Coursa, vol i. 
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What would logic become, those mathematics of thought, if 
you should tal:e away from it a certain number of principles, 
which are a little barbarous, perhaps, in their scholastic form, but 
must be universal and necessary in order to preside over all rea- 
soning and eve-y demonstration . 
Are physics possible, if every phenomenou vhich begins to 
appear does hot suppose a cause and a law î 
Without the principle of final causes, could physiology proceed 
a single step, rendêr to itself an account of a single organ, or 
determine a single fimction . 
Is hot the principle on which the whole of morals rests, the 
principle which obligatês nlan to good and lays the foundation 
of virtue, of the saine nature? Does it hot extend to all moral 
bein, without distinction of rime and place . Can )'ou conceive 
of a moral being" who does hot recognize in the depth of his con- 
science that reason ought to govern passion, that itis necessary to 
preserve sworn faith, and, against the most pressing interest, to 
restore the treasure that has been confided to us . 
And these are hot mere metaphysical prejudices and fonnulas 
of the schools : I appeal fo the most vulgar common sense. 
If I should say to you that a murder bas just been committed, 
could yon not ask me when, where, by whom, wherefore . That 
is fo say, your mind is directed by the uni'crsal and necessary 
principles of time, of space, of cause, and even of final cause. 
If" I should say to you that love or ambition caused the mur- 
der, would volt not at the saine instant conceive a loyer, an am- 
bitious person . This means, agmn, that there is for you uo act 
without an agent, no quality and phenomenon without a substance, 
without a rem subject. 
If I should say to you that the accused pretends that he is not 
the sanie person who conceived, willed, and executed this murder, 
and that, af intervals, his personality bas more than once been 
changed, would you hot say he is a fool if" he is sincere, and that, 
although the acts and the incidents have varied, the person and 
the being bave remained the saine . 
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Suppose that the accused should defend himself on this ground, 
that the murdêr must serve his interest; that, moreover, the per- 
son killed was so unhappy that lire avas a burden to him ; that 
the state loses nothing, since in place of two worthless citizens it 
acquires one who becomes useful toit ; that in fine mankind will 
hot perish by the Ioss of an individual &c. ; to all these reaon- 
ings would you hot oppose the very simple response that this 
murder useful perhaps toits author, is hot the less unjust, and 
that therefom under no pretext w it permitted ? 
The saine good sense which admits universal and necessary 
truths easily distinguishes them from those that are hot universal 
and necessary and are only general that is to say are applied 
only to a greater or less number of cases. 
For exampIe the following is a very general truîh : the day 
succeeds the night; but is it a universal and necessary truth. 
Do(s if extend to all lands . Yes, to all known lands. ]3ut does 
it extend to all possible lands . No; for it is possible to con- 
ceive of lands plunged in eternal night, another system of the 
world being given. The laws of the material world are what 
they are; they are hot necessary. Their Author might bave 
chosen othes. With another system of the world one conceives 
other physics, but we cannot conceive other mathematics and 
other morals. Thus it is possible to conceive that day and night 
may hot be in the saine relation to each as that in hich we sec 
them; therefore the. truth that day succeeds night is a very 
general truth, perhaps evcn a universal truth, but by no neans a 
necessary truth. 
Montesquieu bas said that liberty is hot a ri'uit of warm cli- 
mates. I acknowledge, if it is desired that heat encrvates the 
spirit and that warm count'ies naaintain free governments with 
.-liflïculty; but if does hot follow that them may be no possible 
exception fo this principle: moreover, there bave been excep- 
tions ; hence if is hot an absolutely universal 10rlnciple, nmch less 
is it a necessa T principle. Could you say as nauch of the prin- 
ciple çf cause . Could you in any way conccive, in any time 
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and in any place, a phenomenon which begins to appear without 
a cause, 1)hysical or moral . 
And were it possible to reduce universal and necessary princl- 
ples to general principles, in order to employ and apply theso 
principlcs thus abased, and to round upon them any reasoning 
whatever, it would be necessary to adroit what is called in logic 
the principle of contradiction, riz., that a thing cannot at the 
saine rime be and hot be, in order to maintain tire integrity o 
each part of tire reasoning; as well as the princlple of sucient 
reason, whlch alone establishes thelr connection and thc legiti- 
macy of the conclusion. Now, these two principles, without 
which there is no rcasoning, are themselves uuivemal and neces- 
sary principles ; so that the circle is manifest. 
Evcn were we to destroy in flmught all existences, save that o[ 
a singlc mind, we should be compelled to place in that mind, in 
order that it might exercise itself at all--and the mind is such 
only on the condition that it thinks--several necessary principles ; 
it would be beyond the power of thought to conceive it dcprived 
.. the principle of contradiction and the principle of sufiicient 
l'flson. 
IIow many times bave we denmnstrated the vanity of the 
efibrts of the empirical school to disturb file existence or weaken 
the bearing of univemal and necessary 1)fine/pies ! L/sten to this 
school : it will say to you that the princilde of cause, given by 
us as universal and necessa', is, aftcr all, only a habit of the 
mind, which, seeing in nature a fact sscceeding another fact, puts 
bctween these that connection which we bave called the relation 
v effect to cause. This explanation is nothing but the destruc- 
tion, hot only of the principle of causality, but even of the notion 
of cause. The senses show me two halls, one of which begins to 
more, the other of which moves after if. Suppose that tlls suc- 
cession is renewed and continues; it will be constancy added to 
succession; it will by no means be the connection of a causative 
power with its effect ; for example, that which consciousness at- 
ests to us is the least effort of volition. Thus a consequent cm 
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pirist, like IIume, ! easily proves that no sensible experience 
legitimately gives the idea of cause. 
What we say of the notion of cause we might say of ail notions 
of the saine kind. Let us at ]east instance those of substance 
and unit)'. 
The senses perceive only qualities, phenomena. I touch the 
exteusion, I sec the color, I ara sensible of the odor; but do out 
seuses attain the substance that is extended, colored, or odorous . 
O this point IIume . indulges in pleasantries. :IIe asks which 
one of our senses takes coguiz,ance of substance. What, then 
according to him aud iu the system of empiricism, is the nctlon 
of snbstance. An illusion like the notion of cause. 
Neither do the senses give us unity ; for unity is identity, is 
»implicity, and the »enses show us every thing in succession and 
composition. The works of art possess unlty only because Art, 
that is to say, the mind of man purs it there. If we perceive 
unity in the-works of nature, it is not the senses that discover it 
to us. The arrangenent of the differeut parts of an object may 
contain uuity, but it is a unity of organization, an idea] and 
moral unity which the mind alone conceives, and which escapes 
the senses. 
If the senses are hot able to explain simple notions, much less 
still are they able fo explain the principles in which these notion 
are net, which are uuiversal and necessa T. In fact, the senses 
clearly perceive sucla and such facts, but it is impossible for them 
to embrac_, what is universal ; experience attests what is, it does 
hot ïeach what cannot but be. 
We go farther. Not only is empiricism unable to explain uni- 
versal and necessary priucil,les ; but we maintain that, without 
these prineiples, empiricism cannot even account for the knowl- 
edge of the sensible world. 
Take away the principle of causality, and the human mind is 
condcmued never to go out of itself and its own modifications. 

 1st Series, vol. i. 
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All the sensations of hearing, of smell, of taste, of touch, of fcel- 
ing even, cannot inform you what their cause is, nor whethcr 
they bave a cause. But give to the humau mid the principle 
of causality, adroit that every sensation}, as well as every phenom- 
enon, every change, every eveut, bas a cause, as evidently we are 
hot the cause of certain sensations, and that especially these sen- 
sations must bave a cause, and we are naturally led to recognize 
for those sensations causes difirent from ourselves, and that is 
the first notion of an exterior world. The unive'sal and neces- 
sary principle of causality alone gives it and justifies if. Othe 
principles of the saine order iucrease and develop it. 
As soon as you know that there are external objects, I as]¢ you 
whether you do hot conceive them in a place that contains them. 
Iu order to deny if, it would be necessary to deny that every body 
is in a place, that is to say, to reject a truth of physics, which is 
af the saine time a principle of metThysics , as well as an axiom 
of common sense. But the place that contains a body is often 
itself a body, which is only more capacious than the first. This 
new body is in its turn in a place. Is this uew place also a body  
Then it is contained in another place more exteuded, and so on ; 
so that it is impossible for you to conceive a body which is hot 
in a place; and you arrive at the conception of a boundless and 
infinite place, that contains all limited places and all possible 
bodies : that boundless and infinite place is space. 
And I tell you in this nothing that is hot very simple. Look. 
Do you deny that this wa.er is in a vase . ]_)o you deny that this 
vase is in this hall . Do you deny that this hall is in a l,rg'e 
place, which is in its turn in another larger still . I c:n thus c«rry 
you on fo infinite space. If you dêny a single one of those pro- 
positions, you deny all, the first as well as the last; and if you 
adroit the first, you are forced to «dmit the last. 
If cannot be supposed that sensibili', whicl is hot able fo 
ve us even the idea of body, alone elevates us to the idea oI 
space. The intervention of a supefior principlc i-:, therefore, b.ere 
necessary. 
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As we believe that every body is containêd in a place, so we 
believe that every event happens in time. Can you conceive an 
event happening, except in some point of duration . This dura- 
tion is extended and successivcly increased to vdur mind's eye, 
and you end by conceiving it unlimited like space. Dêny dura- 
tion, and you deny all the sciences that measure it, you destroy 
all the natural beliefs upon which human lire reposes. It is hardly 
necessary to ad,l that sensibility alone no more explaim the notion 
of time than that of space, both of widch are nevêrthelêss inhê- 
rent in the knowledge of the external world. 
Empiricism is, therefore, convictêd of being unable to dispense 
with unf-ersal and necessary principles, and of being unable to 
explain them. 
Let ns pause: either ail our preceding works bave terminated 
in nothing but chimeras, or they permit us to consider as a point 
definitely acquired for science, that there are in the human mind 
for whomsoever intcrrogates it sincerely, princiI)les really stamped 
with the character of universality and necessity. 
After having established and defended the existence of univer- 
sel and necessary principles, we nfight investgate and pursue this 
kid of princ]I)lcs in all the dcpartments of human knowledge, 
and attempt an exact and rigorous classification; but illustrious 
examples have taught us to fear to compromise truths of the 
greatest price by mixing with flem conjectures which, in ving 
brilliancy, perhaps, to tle spifit of philosophy, diminish its author- 
ity in fle eyes of the wise. We, also, following the example of 
Kant, attempted belote you, lst year,  a classification, even a re- 
duction of universal and necessary principIes, and of all the notions 
that are connected with them. This work has hot lost for us its 
importance, but we will not reproduce it. In the interest of the 
great cause vhich we serve, and taking thought here onlv to estab- 
lish upon solid foundations the doctrine which is adaptêd to the 
Frêpch genius in the nineteênth ccntury, e will carefidly shun 

 1st Serles, vol. i., Fragneuts of the Ccurse of 1817. 
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every thing that mlght seem personal and hazardous ; and, instead 
of examining, criticising, 1 and reconstituting fl,e classi{ication 
hich the philosophy of Kcenigsbeg bas given of nniversal and 
necessary principles, we prefer, we find i much more useful, fo 
enable you to penetl'ate deeper into the nature of these principles. 
by showing you'what ficulty of ours it is that discovers them t« 
us, and to which they are related and correspond. 
The peculiarity of these principles is, that each one of us in 
reflection recognizes that he possesses theln, but that he is not their 
author: We conceive them and aeply flmm, we do hot constitute 
them. Let ris interrogate our consciousness. Do we rcfer to our- 
selves, for example, the definitions of geometry, as we do certain 
movements of which we feel ourselves to be fle cause ] If it is 
I who make these definitions, they are flmrefore naine, I can uu- 
make flem, modify ff}cm, change them, even annihilate them. 
It is certain that I cannot do it. I ara hot, then, the author of 
them. It bas also been demonstrated that fim principles of which 
we bave spoken cannot be derived from sensation, which is varia- 
ble, limited, incapable of producing and anthorizing any thig 
universal and necessal T. I arrive, then, at the following conse- 
quence, also necessary:--truth is in me and hot by me. As 
sensibility puts me in relation with the physical world, so another 
faculty purs me in communication with the truths tiret depend 
upon neither the world nor me, and that facuity is reaso,. 
There are in men three general ficnlties which are always 
mingled together, and are rarely exêrcised except simultaneously, 
but which analysis divides in order to studv them bettêr, wiflou, 
misconceiving their reciprocal play, their intimate COlmection, their 
indivisible unity. The first of flese faculties is activity, vohmtary 
and free activit.y, in which human personality especially appears. 
and nvithout which the other facnlties would be as if they were 
hot, since we should hot exist for ourselves. Let us c.amine 
ourselves at the moment when a sensation is produced in us; wo 

a ee that critlcism, 1st Stries, vol. v.,/Tant» lecture 8. 
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shall recognize that there is perception only .'-o far as there is some 
dcgree of attcntion, and that perception ends at the moment when 
out activity ends. One does hot recollect what he did in perfect 
sleep or in a swoon ; because then he had lost voluntary activity, 
cosequently consciousness ; consequently, again, memory, l'as- 
sion often, in depriving us of liberty, deprives us, at the same 
time, of the consciousness of out actions and of ourselves; then, 
t- use a just and common expression, one knows hot what he 
does. It is by libcrty that man is truly man, that he possesses 
himself and governs himself; without it, he falls again under the 
yoke of nature; he is, without it, only a nmre admirable and 
more beautifid part of nature. But while I am endowed with 
activity and liberty, I ara also passive in other respects; I ara 
subject to the laws of the external world ; I surfer and I enjoy 
xvithout being myself file author of my joys and my sufferings ; 
I feel rising within me necds, desires, passions, which I bave 
hot ruade, which by turns fill my life with happiness and 
misery. Finally, besides volition and sensibility, man h the 
faculty of knowing, bas understanding, intelligence, reason, the 
naine mattem little, by mêans of which he is elevated to truths of 
different orders, and anmng others, to universal and necessary 
truths, which suppose in reason, attached to its exercise, princi- 
ples entirely distinct from the impressions of the senses and the 
resolutions of the will? 
Voluntary activity, sensibility, reason, are all equally certain. 
Consciousness verifies the existence of necessary principles, which 
direct fle reason quite as well as that of sensations and volitions. 
I call every thing real that falls under observation. I surfer ; my 

 Thls classification of the human taculties save some differences moto 
nominal than real is now generally adopted, and makes the foundatlon of 
the psychology of our tlmcs. Sec our writings araonu others, 1st Series 
Ocurse of 1S16 lectures 08 and 24 : tti«toire du moi ; ibid.,/)e fait de Con- 
cience ; vol. iii, lecture 8, Examen de I« TMorie des Facult s dans Condillac ; 
vol. iv. lecture 21 des Faculb.'s salon IYed; vol. v. lecture 8, Ecamer de la 
Théorie de Kant ; Bd Series, vol iv., Prefae de la Première _Edition, E.xamen 
es Zeçons de J31:. Zaromiguière Introduction aux OEztres de  de Biran etc. 
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suffering is real, inasmuch as I an conscious of if : if is the ame 
with liberty: it is the saine with reason and the principIes that 
govern if. We can afi]rm, then, that tho existence of universal 
and necessary principles rests upon the testimony of observation, 
and even of the most immediate and sm'est obser'ation, that of 
consciousness. 
But consciousness is only a witness,--it males what is appear; 
it creates nothing. It is hot because consciousness announces it 
to you, that you have produced such or such a movement, that yon 
bave experienced such or such an impression. Neither is it because 
consciousness says to us that reason is constraincd to adroit such 
or such a truth, that this truth exists; it is because it exists that 
it is impossible for reason hot to adroit if. The truths that reason 
attains by tho aid of universal and necessary principIes with which 
it is provided, are absoluto truths ; reason does hot create them, 
it discovers them. leason is hot the judge of its own principles, 
and cannot account for them, for it only judges by them, and 
they are to it its own laws. Much less does consciousness nmko 
these principIes, or the truths which they reveal to us; for con- 
sciousness bas no other office, no other power than in some sort 
to serve as a mirror for reason. Absolute trulhs are, thcrefore, 
independent of experience and consciousness, and at the saine 
tme, they are attested by experience and consciousness. On the 
one hand, these truths dec]are themseh, es in expcrience; on the 
other, no experience explains them. ]ehold how experience and 
reason differ and agree, and how, by means of experience, wo 
corne to find something which surpasses it. 
So the philosol)hy which we teach tests neither upon hypo- 
thetical principles, nor upon empirica| princples. It is observation 
itself, but observation applied to the higher portion of out lnowl- 
edge, -hich furnlshes us 'ith the princil)les tiret we see]¢, with a 
point of departure at once solid and eler,ted.  

 This lecture oc. the exlstence of universal and necessary prlnclples whlch 
was easily comprehended in 1818, by an auditory to which long discusslona 
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This point of departure we bave found, and we do hot abandon 
it. Ve remain immovably attached to it. The study of uni 
versal and necessary principles, considered undcr their diffcrent 
aspects, and in the great 1)roblems which they solve, is ahnost 
the whole of philosophy; it fil!s it, measures it, divides it. If 
1)sychology is the regular study of the humaa mind and its laws, 
it is evklent that that of universal and necessary principles which 
preside over the exercise of reason, is the especial domain of psy- 
chology, which in Germany is called rational psychology, and is 
very different ff'oto empirical psychology. Since ]ogic is the 
examination of the value and the legitimacy of our different meaus 
of knowing, its most important employment must be to estimate 
the value and the legitimacy of the principles which are the foun- 
dations of out most importa,t cogfitions. In fine the meditation 
of flese saine priaciples conducts us to theodicea and opens to 
us the sanctuary of philosolfly if we would ascend to their true 
source to that sovereign reason which is the first and last expla- 
nation of out own. 

had already beea loresented during the two previous ycars, appearing laero 
-ithout tle support of theso preliminarles» will not perhaps be entirely satis- 
factory to tho reader. Ve beseech lim to consult carefully tlo first volumo 
of tlo 1st eries of our Courso which eontains an abridgment at least» of 
tlo numerous lectures of 1816 and 18171 of wlich thls is a résumé; esloecially 
to read in tho third fourth» and fifth volumes of tlc 1st erics» tle dcveloped 
analyses in wlfich» under different fortns unirersal and necessary lorinciplea 
are demonstrated as fir as may be r and in tho third volume of tho 2d Series 
tho lectures devoted to estatblish against Locke tle sarae prineiples. 
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ORIGLN OF UNIVERSAL A.D NECESS._RY t'RI1N'CIPLES. 

-.umé of tire prcccding Lccturc. A new qucstion! hat of thc orlgin of 
univcrsal and nccessary principlcs.--Dangcr of this qucstion, and its nc- 
ccssity.--Differcnt ferres undcr which truth prescnts itself te us, and the 
successive order of these forms : thcory of spontancity and reflection.-- 
The primitive ferre of princlples ; abstraction that discngagcs them frein 
that ferre, and gives them thcir actual form.--Examinatlon and rcfutation 
of the thcory that attcnpts te cxplai the origin of prlnciples by an indue. 
tion foundcd oa particular notions. 

W. may regard as a certain conquest of the experimcntal 
method and of truc psychological analysis, the establishment et 
principles which at the saine ime'that thcy are given te us bv 
the surest of ail experiences, that of consciousnèss, have a bèaring 
superior te experience, and open te as regions inaccessible te 
empiricism. Ve bave recognized such principles at the head et 
nearly ail the sciences ; then, searching among ,)ur diffèrent facul- 
ties for that which may bave given them te us, we have ascer- 
tained that it is impossible te rcfèr them te auy çther ficulty 
than te that general faculty of knowing which ve call reason, 
very different from reasoning, te which it flrnishes its law.. 
That is the point at which we bave arrivèd. ]But is it possible 
te stop there  
In lmman intelligence, as it is new dèveloped, uni'esal and 
necessary princlples are offered te us tmder ferres in seine sort 
consecratet!. The principle of catsality, f,r example, is thus 
enounced te us :Every thing that begins te appear necessarily 
bas a cause. Other principles bave tbis saine axiomatic ferre. 
But bave they always had it, and did they swing fi'om the 
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human mind with this logical and scholastic apparel, as 5Iinerva 
sprang ail armed from the head of Jupitr . With what charac- 
têrs did they show thêmselves at first, before taking those in which 
they are now elothed, and which can scarcely be their primitive 
characters . In a word, is it possible to find the origin of uni- 
versal and necessary principles, and the route which they must 
have followed in order to arri'e at what they are to-day . A 
new problem, the importance of which it is easy to fcel ; for, if if 
can be resolved, what light will be shed upon these principles ! 
On the other hand, what ditticulties anust be encounteled I How 
can we penetrate to the sources of hmnan knowledge, which are 
concealcd, like those of the :Nile ? Is it not to be feared that, in 
plunging into the obscure past, instead of truth, one may encoun- 
ter an hypothesis ; that, attaching himself, then, to this hypothesis, 
he nmy transport if ri'oto the past to the present, and that, being 
deceived in regard to the orlgin of principles, he may be led to 
misconceive their actual and certain charaeters, or, at least, to 
mutilate and enfeeble those which the adopted origin would hot 
easily explain ? This danger is so great, this rock is so celebrated 
in shipwrecks, that before braving it one should know how to 
take many precautions against the seductions of the spirit of the 
system. It is even conceived that great philosophers, who were 
tinid in no place, bave suppressed the perilous problem. In fitct, 
by undertaking te grapple with this problem at tït, Locke and 
Condillac went far astray,  and it must be said, corrupted all phi- 
losophy at its source. The empirical school, which lauds the 
experimental method so much, turns its back upon it, thus to 
speak, when, instead of commencing by the study of the actual 
characters of our cognitions, as they are attested to us by con 
sciousness and reflection, it plunges, without light and without 
guidance, into the pursuit of their origin. Reid  and Kant  
showed themselves much more observing by confining themselves 

First Serles, vol. iv., lectures 1. o., and 8. 
Ibid., vol. i-., etc. " Iid., vol. v., lecture 8. 
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within the limits of the present, through fear of losing themselves 
in the darkness of the past. Both fi'eely treat of universel and 
nccessary principles lu thc form which they now bave, without 
ask]ng what was thair primitive form. V'e much prcfcr this 
wise circumspection to the adventurous spirit of the empirical 
school. Nevertheless, when a problem is given out, so loag as if 
is not solved, it troubles and besets the human mind. l'hiloso- 
phy ought hot to shun it then, but its duty is to approach it only 
with extreme prudence and a severe method. 
We cannot recollect too well, fqr file sakc of othem aml onr- 
selves, that the primitive state of humau cogni6ons is remote 
h'om ns; we can scarcely bring ]t witldn the rcach of our vision 
aud submit it to observa6on; the actuel state ou the contraD"  
fs always et out d]sposal : it is suftàcient for us to enter into our- 
selves, to fathom consciousness by reflection, and male it give 
up what t contans. Setting out fi'om certain facts» we shall hot 
be liable to wander subsequently nto hypotheses, or if, in ascend- 
ing to the plimitive state, we fall into any error, we shall be able 
to perceive it and repair it by the aid of the trutl which an im- 
partial observation shall bave given us; every origin which shall 
not legitimately end et the point where we are, is by that alone 
convicted of be]ng false, and will deserve to be discarded.  
You know that a large portion of the lest year was spent upon 
this question. We toolr, one by one, universal and necessary 
questions submitted to out examiuation, in order to determine 

] We have everywhere called to mind, maintained, and confirmed by the 
errors of those who have dared t, break it, ths rule of tripe psychologcal 
aualysis that before passiug to the question of the origin of su idea, a 
tion a belef any pr]nc]ple whatcvcr the actual charactcrs of this idea this 
notlon this belief this princ]ple must have bccn a long rime sttded 
well establlshcd with the firm resoltt]on of hot altering them under auy 
lrctext whatever in wishing to explain them. We believe that we hav% as 
Lcibnitz says scttlcd this poinI. See 1st Seric% vol. i. Programme of tlm 
Cotrse of 1817 and the Opening :Discotrse; vol. ili. lecture 1 Ic]e; lec- 
ture 2 Cond$llac ; lecture 3 almost entirc and lecture 8 p. 60 ; -°d Series 
-ol. iii. lï«raen d Système de £ocke lecture 16 p. 77--$7 ; Bd Serics vol 
iv. .E.calnatlon f the Zeclures of 1. Zorem7EEuère  p. 968. 
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the origln of each one of them, its primitive form, and the dif- 
ftrent forms which have successlvely clothed it ; only after hav- 
ing operated thus upon a sucietly large number of 1)rinciples, 
did we corne slowly to a gencral conclusion, and that conclusion 
wc believe oursel'es entitled fo ex])ress here briefly as the solid 
result of a most circumspect analysis, and, at least, a most 
methodical labor. We must either renew befo'e you thls labor, 
{his analysls, and thcreby ruu the risk of hot being able to com- 
plete the long course that we have m:u']<cd ut fr ourseh'es, or 
we must llmit ourseles to rcmidiag you of tle cssential traits 
of the theory at which we arri'ed. 
This theoT, moreovcr, is in itself so simple, that, withou, the 
dress of regul:r dcmonstrations ul)on which it s foundcd, its own 
evidence ill sufficiently establish it. It xxholly tests upon the 
distinction between the diflbrcnt forms under whi«h truth is pre- 
sented to us. It is, in its somewhat arid gencrality, as follows 
1st. One can percei'e truth in two different ways. Sometimes 
one perceives it in such or such a particular circumstauce. For 
example, in presence of two apples or two stones, and of 
other similar objects placcd by the side of the first, I pcrceive this 
trufl with absolute certainty, riz., that flese two stones and 
these two other stones make four stones,which is in some sort 
a concrete apperoel»tiou of fle truth, because tlm truth is gin'en 
fo us in regard to real and dcterminate objects. Sometimes I 
also affirm in a general manuer that two and t)'o equal four, 
abstracting every determinate object,--which is thc abstract con 
ception of trutk. 
Now, of these two ways of knowing truth, vhich precedes in 
the chronologlcal order of human knowledge ? Is it hot certain, 
may if hot be avowed by evey one, that the particular precedes 
the generM, that the concrete ])recedes the abstract, that we beg'in 
by perceiving such or such a determinate truth, in such or stch 
a case, at such or such a moment, in such or sud a place, belote 
conceiving a general truth, independenfly of every apl)lication 
and different circumstances of place and time  
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2d. We tan perceive the same truth withont asking ourselves 
this question : Itave we the ability hot to adnfit this truth ? We 
perceive if, then, by virtue alohe of thê intelligence hieh has 
been g'iven us, and vhieh enters spontaneously into exercise; or 
rather, we try to doubt the trnth which we perceive, we attempt 
to deny it; we are hot able to do it, and then it is presentêd to 
reflection as superior to all possible negation ; it appears to us no 
longer only as a truth, but as a necessary truth. 
Is if hot also evident, that we do hot begin by reflection, that 
reflection supposes au anterior operation, and that this operation, 
iu order hot to be one of reflêction, and not to snppose another 
before it, must be entirely spontaneous; that thns the spontaneous 
and instinctive intuition of truth precedes its rêflêctin and neces- 
_ary conception ? 
F.eflection is a progress more or less tardy in the individual 
and in the race. If is, lar excellence, the philosophic faculty; it 
sometimes engeuders doubt and skepticism, sometimes convictions 
that, for being rational, are only the more profound. It con- 
structs systems, it creates artifieial logic, and ail those £,rmulas 
which we now use by the force of habit as if they wêre natnral 
to us. ut spontaneous intuition is the true logic of nature. 
presides over fle acquisition of nearly all our cognitions. Chil- 
dren, the people, three-fourfls of the hnman race nêver pass be- 
rond it, and test there with boundless securitv. 
The question of thê origin of human cognitions is thus re- 
solved for us in the simplest manner: it is enough for us to de- 
termine that operation of the min.t which precedes all others, 
without which no oflier would tak« place, and which is the first 
exercise, and the first form of out fa.culty of kuowing? 

 This theory of spontaneity and of refleetion, which in our view is the 
key to so many diffietflties eontim:ally reeurs in our works. One m.'y ee 
vol. i. ofthe 1st Series in a pror,.ume ofthe Course of 1817 and in a frag- 
mçnt entitled De l« Slontan,_ïé et àe l P,,'.fle,eion; vol. iv. of the same Series 
Exmnination of l:teid's Philosolhy  lassim; vol. v. Examination of Kanta 
Iystem lecture 8; 2d Serles vol. i. oassin; vol. iii., Lectures on Judg- 
ment ; ôd Series l'ragnents 1-]:iloso2?doE,tcs , vol. iv.. prethee of the firsç edl- 
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Since every thing that bears the character of reflection cannol 
be primitive, and supposes an anterior state, itft, llows, that th 
prineiples which are the subjêct of out study could hot hav 
possessed at first the reflective and abstract clmracter with vhich 
they are now marked, that they must bave shown themseh'es af 
thêir origin in some particul:r circumstance, under a concrete and 
determinate tbrm, and that in time thêy were disengaged from 
this form, in order to be iuvcsted with their actual, abstract, and 
universal form. These are the two ends of the chain ; it remains 
fi,r us to seek how the human mind has been from one to the 
other, ri'oto the primitive state to the actual state, fi'om the con- 
crete state to the absh'act state. 
Ilow can we go ri'oto the concrcte to the abstract. Eridently 
by that wêll-known opêration which is called abstraction. Thus 
far, nothing is more simple. But it is necessary to discriminate 
between two sorts of abstractions. 
In presence of several particular objects, you omit the charac- 
ters which distinguish thêm, and sêparately considêr a character 
which is common to them all--you abstract this character. 
Examine the nature and conditions of this abstraction; it pro- 
ceeds by menus of comparison, and it is founded on a certain 
numbêr of particul«r and different cases. Take an example: 
examine how we form the abstract and general idea of color. 
:Place before my eyes fi»r the first rime a white object. Can I 
here at the fir.._t step immediately arrive at a general idea ot 
eolor ? Can Iat first place on one side the Miteness, and on 
the other side the eolor ? Analyze what passes Mthin you. 
You experienee a sensation ,-»f whitêness. Omit the individuality 
of this sensation, and you wbolly destroy it; you eannot negleet 
the whiteness, and prêserve or abstraet the eolor; for, a single 
color being glven, which is a white eolor, if you take away that, 

tion, p. 87, etc. ; it will be found in diffe.-ent lectures of this volum% among 
othêr« in tl,e third, On the wtlue of Unir rsal and Necessary l'rinciplcs ; in 
the fifth On Myticism; and in the elcventh, Primary Data of Common 
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there remains to you absolutely notMng iu regard to color. Let 
a blue object succeed this whito object, theu a red object, etc. ; 
having sensations differing from each other, you can neglect their 
differenees, and only considêr what they bave la common, that 
they are sensations of slght, that is fo say, colors, and you thus 
obtain the abstract and general idea of color. Take another ex- 
ample : if you had never smelled but a single flower, the violet, 
for instance, would you bave ]md the idea of odor in general .a 
No. The odor of the violet would be for you the only odor, 
beyond which you would not seel, you could not even imagine 
another. But if fo the odor of tho violet is added that of thê 
rose, and other diffêrent odors, in a greater or less number, pro- 
vided tbere be several, and a comparison be possible, and conse- 
quently, know]edge of their differences and their semb]ances, 
then you will be able to forln the general idea of odor. XVhat 
is there in common between the odor of one flower and that of 
another flower, except that thcy have been smelled by aid of the 
saine organ, and by the satne person . XVhat here renders gen- 
eralization possible, is the unity of the sentient subject which re- 
members having been modified, while remaining the saine, by 
different sensations; now, this subject can feel itself identical 
under different modifications, and it can conceive in the qualities 
of the object felt some resemblance aud some dissimilarity, only 
on the condition of a certain number of sensations experinced, 
of odors smelled. In tbat case, but in that case alone, there can 
be comparison, abstraction, and generalization, because there are 
different and similar elements. 
In order to arrive at the abstract form of universal and neces- 
sary principles, we have no need of all this ]abor. Let us tako 
again, for example, tire principle of cause. If you suppose six 
particular cases ri'oto which you have abstracted this pt'inciple, it 
will contain neither more nor less ideas than if you had deduced 
it fi'om a single one. To be able to say that the event which I 
iee must bave a cause, it is hot indispensable to have seen several 
events succeed each other. The principle which compels me to 
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pronouncc this judgment, is already complete in the first as in 
the last event; it can change in respect to its object, it cannot 
change in itse]f; if neithcr increases nor decreases with. the 
greater or less number of its applications. The only difference 
tbat itis subject to in regard to us, is, that we apply it whether 
we remark it or hot, whether we disengage if or hot from its 
particular application. The question is hot to eliminate the par- 
ticu]arity of the phenomenon, wherein it appears to us, whether 
if be the fall of a leaf or the murder of a man, in order imme- 
diate]y to conceive, in a general and abstract manner, the neces- 
sity of a cause for evcry thiug that begins to exist. IIere, it is 
hot bêcause I bave been the saine, or bave been affected in the 
saine manaer in several different cases, that I bave corne to this 
general and abstract conception. A leaf falls: af the same in- 
stant I think, I believe, I dedare that this falling of the leaf must 
have a cause. A man has been ]dlled: at the saine instant I 
believe, I proclaim that this death must have a cause. Each one 
of these facts contains particular and variable circumstances, and 
something universal and necessary, to -it, both of them cannot 
but bave a cause. :Now, I ara perfectly able to disengage the 
universal froln the particular, in regard to the first fact as wêll as 
in regard to tire second fact, for the universal is in the first quite 
as well as in tire second. In fact, if the principle of causality is 
hot universal in the first fact, neither will it be in the second, nor 
in thê third, nor in a thousandth ; for a flmusand are hot nearer 
than onê to the infinlte, to absolutê universalitv. It is the same, 
and still more evidenfly, vifla necessity, l'ay particular attention 
fo this point: if necessity is hot in the first fact, it cannot bê 
any ; for necessity cannot bê formed little by little, and by suc- 
cessive incrêment. If, at the first murder that I seê, I do hot 
exclaim that this murder necessarily has a cause, af the flmnsandth 
murder, althoug'h i shall have beeu proved that all the others 
have had causes, I shall have the right to think that this new 
murder bas, very probably, also its cause; but I shall never have 
tire right *.o dedare that it necessarily bas a cause. But 
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necessity and universality are already in a single case, that case 
alone is sufllcient to entitle us to deduce thcm ri'oto it. 1 
We bave establishêd the existence of universal and uecessary 
princip]es: we have marked thcir origin; we bave shown that 
they appear to us at first ri'oto a particu]ar fact, and we bave 
shown by what process, by what sort of abstraction the mind dis- 
engages them from the determinate and concrete form which en- 
velops them, but does hot constitute them. Out task, theu, 
secnls accomplishêd. But it is not,--we must dêfend the solution 
which we bave just presented to you of the problcm of the origin 
of principles against the thêory of an eminent mCtal)hysician, 
whose just authority mlght seduce you. M. Mairie de 
is, like us, the declared adversary of the 1,hilosophy of sensa- 
tion,--he admits universal and necessary principlês; but the 
origin which he assigns to them, 1)uts them, according to 
us, in peril, and would Icad back by a dctour to the êlnl)irical 
school. 
Universal and nêcessary principles, if" êxpressed in propositions, 
embrace several terres. For examl)le , in the principle that evêry 
phênomenon snpposcs a cause; and in this, that cvêry quality 
SUlTOSeS a substance, by the side of the idêas of quality and l,hc- 
nomenon are met the idcas of cause and substance, which seem 
the foundation of thcse two priuciples. M. de ]3iran pretends that 
the two ideas are anterior to the two principles which contain 
flêm, and that we at first find thêse ideas in oursêlves in the 
consciousness that we are cause and substance, and that, these 
idêas once being thus acquired, induction transports thêm out of 
ourselves, makes us conceive causes and substances wherever there 
are phênomena and qualities, and that the principlês of cause and 
substance are thus explained. I beg pardon of mv illustrious 

 On immcdiate abstraction and comparative abstraction sec 1st Stries» 
vol. i, Programme of the Course of 1817, and everyhcre in our othcr 
Courses. 
 On M. de Biran, on his merits aud defects, sec out Introduction at th, 
neat of hls Works. 
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fi'iend ; but it is impossible to adroit in the ]east d«gree thi. 
explanation. 
The possession of the origin of the idea of cause is by no means 
sufticieut for the possession of the origin of the principle of caus 
ality; for the idea and the principle are thiugs essentially different. 
You have established, I would say to M. de ]3iran, that the idea 
of cause is found in that of productive volition :--you will fo pro- 
duce certain effects, and you produce them; hence the idea of a 
cause, of a particular cause, whieh is yourself; but between this 
fact and the axiom that ail phenomena which ap1oear necessarily 
have a cause, there is a gulf. 
You believe that you can bridge it over by induction. The 
idea of cause once round in ourselves, induction applies it, you 
say, where,er a new phenomenon appears. But let us hot be 
deceived by words, and ]et us account for this extraordinm T 
induction. The following dilemma I subm;. wth confidence to 
the loyal dialectics of M. de Biran : 
Is the induction of which you speak universal and necessary ? 
Then it is a different naine for the same thing. An induction 
which forces us universally and necessarily to associate the idea 
of cause wifl that of every phenomênon that begins to appear is 
precisely wbat is called the principle of causalitç. On the con- 
trary, is this induction neither ur,;.versal nor necessary . It cannot 
supply the place of the 1orinciple of canse, and the explanation 
destroys the thing to be explainêd. 
It follows from this that the only true result of these variou 
psychologcal investigations is, that the idea of personal and free 
cause precedes all exêrcise of the princilole of causality, but with- 
out explaining it. 
The theory which we combat is much more powerless in regard 
to othêr principles which, far from being exercised before the ideas 
from which it is pretended to deduce them, precede them: and 
evên give birth to them. How have we acquirêd the idea of rime - 
and that of space, except by nid of the princilole that the bodies 
and events, which we see are in time and in space ? e bave 
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een I that, without this principle, and confined to the data of thç senses and consciousness, neither time nor sl)ace would exist for 
us. Whence bave we deduccd the idea of the infiaite, except 
from the princil)le that the finite SUpl)oses the infinite, that all 
finite and defective things, which we l)erceive by out senses and 
feel within us, are hot suflicient for themselves, and suppose some- 
thing infinite and perfect. Omit the principle, and the idea of 
the infinite is destroyed. Evidently this idea is deri'ed from the 
al)l)lication of the princil)le , and it is hot tho principle which is 
derived fi'om the idea. 
Let us dwell a little longer on the principle of substances. Tho 
question is to know whether the idea of subject, of substance, 
precedes or follows the exercise of the princil)le. Upon what 
gïound could the idea of substance be anterior to the principle 
that every quality supposes a substance . Upon the ground alone 
that substance be the object of self-observation, as cause is said to 
be. When I l)roduce a certaiu effect, I mgy perceive myself in 
action and as cause; in that case, there would be no need of the 
intervention of any l)rincil)le ; but it is not, it cannot be, the saine, 
when the question is concerning the substance vhich is the basis 
of the phenomena of consciousness, of our qualities, out acts, out 
faculties even; for this substance is hot directly observable; it 
does hot perceivo itelf, it conceives itselï. Consciousness per- 
ceives sensation, 'ohtion, thought, it does not perceive their 
subject. Who bas ever perceivcd the soul? IIas it hot been 
necessary, in order fo attain this invisible essence, to set out from 
a p4ncil)le which bas the 1)ower to bind the visible to the invisible, 
phenomenon to being, to wit, the princil)le of substances . The 
idea of substance is necessarily posteïior to the apl)lication of the 
principle, and, consequently, it cammt exl)lain its formatiou. 
Let us be well understood. We do hot mean to say that we 

 Sec lecture 1. 
 Sec vol. i. of the 1st Sertes, co[rse of 1816, and .'2d Scries, vol. iii. lecture 
|8, 1 ). 140-146. 
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l:ave in the mind the principle of substances befi»re perceiving a 
phenomenon, quite ready to apply the principle to the phenome- 
non, 'hen it shall prcseut itself; we only say that itis impossible 
f,r us to pêrceive a phênomenou without conceiving at fle saine 
iustant a snbstance, that is to sa3", to the power of perceiving a 
phcnomenon, either by the senses or by consciousness, is joined 
that of concêiving the substance in which if inhercs. The facts 
thus take place :--the perception of phenomena aml the concep- 
tion of the snbstance which is their basis are hot successive, they 
are sinmltaneous. F, efore this impartial analysis fall at once two 
eqnal and opposite crrors--one, that expcrience, exterior or inte- 
ri,r, can beget principles; the other, that principles precede 
expêriêncc.  
To smu tp, the pretcnsion of explaining principles by the ideas 
which they contain, is a chimcrical one. Ia supposing that all 
the ideas which enter iuto principles are antêrior to them, it is 
nêcessary to show how principles are dcduced from thcse ideas,-- 
',vhich is the first and radical difficultv. Moreover, it is hot truc 
that i:l all cases ideas precede principles, for oftên principles pre- 
ced.e ideas,--a second diculty equally insurmountablc, lnt 
hêther ideas are anterior or ];)osterior to prlnciples, principles 
are always independent of them ; thêy surpass them by all the 
superiority of universal and necessary principles over simple 
ideas? 
We should, perhaps, bêg your pardon for the austerity of this 

 We bave dcvelopcd this analysis, and clucidatcd thesc rcsults iii the 17th 
lecture of vol. il. of thc 2d Stries. 
u Ve haro alrcady twice recurrcd, and more in dctail, to the impossibility 
of legitimatcly cxplaining universal and necessary principlc» by any associa- 
tiol or induction whatcver, foundcd npon any particular idea, 2d Sêrics, vol. 
iii., Examen du Système de Jocke, lecture 19, p. 166 ; and Bd Stries, x ol. iv., 
IMroduction aux OEuw'es de  de .Biran, p. 819. Wc have also marie know 
the opinion of Reid, 1st Series, vol. iv., lecture 22, p. 489. 'inally, thc pro- 
t;»undest of Rcid's disciples, the most enlightcned judgc that we know oI 
things philosophical Sir V. IIamilton, profcssor of logic in thc Univcrsity 
of Edinburgh, has not hesitated to adopt the conclusions of ont discussion, te 
whicb ho is plcased to rcfer his readcrs :---Discussions on t)hilo«oTlty and 
iter«tt«re, etc. by Sir Willian IIamilton London, 1S5'. .çppcndix 1, p. 
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lecture. But philosophical questions must be treated philosophi- 
eally: it does hot belong to us to change their charaeter. Oit 
other subjects, another language. Psychology has ifs own ]an- 
guage, the eutire merit of which is a severe precision, as the 
highest law of psychology itself is the shumilg of every hy- 
pothesis, and an inviolable respect for fimts. This law we bave 
relig4ously followed. ¥rhfle mvestigating the origin of universal 
and necessary principles, we .have cspecially endeavored hot to 
destroy the thing to be explained by a systematic explanation. 
Universal and iecessary principles have corne forth 
tegrity from out analysis. \Ve bave given the history of the 
diffcrent forms which they successively assume, and we bave 
shown, that in all these changes they rcmai the saine, and of 
the saine authority, whether they enter spontaneously and invol- 
untarily into exercise, and apply themselves to particular and dc- 
tcrminate ol,jects, or reflection turts flmm back upon flemselves 
in order to interrogate them in regard fo their mture, or »bstrac- 
tion makes them appear under the form in which their univer- 
sality and their necessity are mauifest. Their certainty is the 
saine undcr all their forms, in all their applications ; it has neithe 
generation nor origin; it is hot, born such or such a day, and it 
does hot increase with time, for it knows no degrees. V'e bave 
hot commenced by believing" a little in the princ!ple of causality, 
of substances, of time, of space, of the infiaite, etc., flen be- 
]ieving a little more, then believing wholly. These principles 
bave been, from the beginning, vhat they will be in the end, all- 
powerful, necessary, irresisfible. The conviction which they give 
is always absolute, only it is hot always accompanied by a clear 
consciousness. Leibnitz himself has no more confidence iii the 
pritciple of causality, ald even in lis favorite principle of sufil- 
cient reason, than the most ignorant of men ; but the latter ap- 
plies these principles -ithout reflecting on their poweç by vhich 
he is unconsciously governed, whilst Leibnitz is astonished at their 
power, studies it, and for all explanation, refet's it to the human 
tnind, and fo file nature of things, that is to say, he elevates, to 
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borrow the fine expression of M. Royer-Collard, | the ignorance 
of the mass of lnen toits highest source. Such is, thank heaven, 
the only differênee that sêparates the peasant from the philoso- 
1,her, in regard to those great principles of every kind which, in 
one way or another, discover fo menthe same truths indispensa- 
ble fo their physieal, intellectual, and moral existence, and, in 
their ephêmeral lifê, on tho circumscribed point of space and 
rime where fortune bas thrown them, reveal fo them somethin 
of the universal, the necessary, and the infinite. 

 uvres de Re/d, vol. iv., p. 435. "When we revolt ngainst primitive 
fitcts, we equally misconcclw the constitution of out intelligence and the end 
of philosophy. Is cxplainlng a iact any thing else than deriving it from 
anothcr çact, and if this klnd of explanation is to terminate at all, does il 
hot supposc fitcts inexplicable . The science of the human mind will bave 
bccn carrlcd to the highcst degrce of pcrfection it can attaln, it will be com- 
lolete, when it shall know how to dcrivc ignorance from the most elevated 
ouro." 



LECTURE III. 

O THE VALUE OF U:N1-VERSAL A:ND IECESSARY PRL'CI['LF.S. 

Examination and rcfutation of Kant's skcpticism.--:Rccurrcnco te tho 
theory of spontancity and rcflecton. 

Ala'Ert having recognized the existence of univcrsal and neces- 
sary princ]ples, their actual characters, and their primitive char- 
acters, we bave te examine their value, and the legitimacy of the 
conclusions which may be drawn frein them,--we pass ri'oto psy- 
chology te logic. 
We bave defended against Locke and his school the necessity 
and universality of certain principles. We new corne te Kant, 
who recognizes with us these principles, but confines their power 
within the limits of the subject that conccives them, and, se 
as subjective, declares thcm te be without legitimate application 
te any object, that is te say, without objectivity, te use the lan- 
guage of the philosopher of Koenigsberg, which, right or wrong, 
begins to.pass into the philosophic language of Europe. 
Let us comprehend well the import of this new discussion. 
The pnciples that govern out judgments, that preside over most 
sciences, that rule our actions,--have they in themselves an ab- 
solute truth, or are they. only regulating laws of out flmught 
The question is, te lnow whether it is irue in itself, that every 
phenomenon bas a cause, and every qua]ity a subject whethe 
every thing extended is real]y in space, and every succession in 
time, etc. If it is net absolutely true that every quality bas its 
subject of inherence, it is net, then, certain, tiret we bave a seul, 
a real substance of all the qualities which consciousness attests. 
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If the principle of causality is only a law of out mind, the ex 
ternal wor]d, which this principle diseoêrs fo us, ]oses its rêality, 
itis only a succession of phenomena, without any effective 
action ovcr each other, as I[ume would bave it, and even the 
impressions of out senses are dcstitnte of causes. Matter êxists 
no more thau the soul. Nothing exists ; every thing is reduced 
to mobile appearanees, giveu up to a perpetual becoming, which 
ag'ain is aceomp]ishcd we know hot where, since in reality thêrÇ 
is neither rime nor space. Sinee the prineip]e of suflàeient reason 
only serres to put in motion human curiosity, once in possession 
of the fittal seere tha i can attain nothing" real, this curiosity 
wonld bc very good to weary itself in searehiag for rcasons whieh 
inevitabIy escape it, and in discovering relations which correspond 
only fo the.wants of ont mind, and do hot in the ]east correspond 
to the natre of thing's. In fine, if the princip]e of causa]ity, of 
substances, of fimfl causes, of suflàeient reason, are only out 
modes of conception, God, whom all these principles revcal fo 
us, will no more be any thing but the ]ast of chimeras, which 
vanishes -ith all the others in the breath of the Critique. 
Kant has established, as well as Reid and omelf, the existence 
of mfiversal and neeessary prineiples ; but an iuvo]untary disciple 
of his eentury, aa uneonscious servant of the empirical school, to 
whieh he places himself in the atfitnde of an adversary, he makes 
toit the immense concession that these priueiples are applied only 
to the impressions of sensibility, that their part is to put these 
impressions in a certain order, but that beyond these impressions, 
beyond experienee, their power expires. Tlfis concession bas ru- 
ined the whole enterprise of the German philosoloher. 
Thls enterprise was at once honest and great. Kant, gieved 
at the skepticism of his rimes, proposed to arrest it by fairly meet- 
ing it. lIe thought to disarm IIume by conceding to him that 
out highest conceptions dq hot extend themselves beyond the in- 
closure of the human mind ; and at the smne time, he supposed that 
he had suflàcient]y vindicated the human mind by restoring toit 
the universal and necessary principles which direct it. But, ac- 
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eording to the strong expression of M. Royer-Coll:rd, "one does 
hot encounter skepticism--as soon as he bas penctrated into the 
human understanding he bas completely taken if by storm." A 
severe circumspectlon is one thing, skel)ticism is anothcr. Doubt 
is hot only permitted, it is commanded by reason itself in the em- 
l)loymcnt and legitimate applications of our different faculties; 
but when it is applied to the legitimacy itself of our faculties, if 
no longer elucidates reason, it overwhelms if. In ct, vith what 
would you have reason defend hersclf, when she hag called herself 
in question ? Kant himself thon, overturned the dog'matism which 
he proposed af once to restrain and save, at least :'n morals, and 
he put German philosophy upon a route, af the end of which was 
an abyss. In vain bas this great man--for his intentions and his 
character, withont speaking of his genius, merit for him this name 
undertal¢en with IIume an ingenious and learned controversy ; 
he bas been vanquished in this controversy, and Hume remains 
toaster of the field of battle. 
What m:ttters it, in f;tct, whether there may or may hot be in 
the human miad universal and necessary principles, if these prin- 
ciples on]y serve to classify out sensations, and to male us ascend, 
step by step, to ideas that are most sublime, but have for ourselves 
no reality ? The human mind is, then, as Kant himsclf well ex-" 
pressed it, li]e a banker who should take bills ranged in order on 
his desk for real values ;--he possesses nothing but paiê. We 
have thus returned, then, to that conceptualism of the middle age, 
which, concentrating truth within the human intelligence, males 
the nature of things a plmntora of intelligence projecting itself 
everywhere out of itsclf, at once triumphant and impotent, since 
if produces every thing, and produces only chimeras.  

 On conceptualism, as well as on nominalism and realism, seo the Intro- 
duction fo te inedlted worl['s OE Abelard, and also 1st Serles, vol. iv... lecture 
21, p. 457 ; 2d Stries, vol. iii., lecture 20, p. 215, and the work already cited 
on the J][e(tphysics of Aristole, p. 49 : ' Nothing exists in this world which 
has not its law more gencral than itself. There is no individua! that 
related to a species ; ther are no phenomena bound together that are hot 
united to a [Jan. And it is neccssary there should really be in nature speciea 
5 
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The reproach whieh a sound philosophy vill content itself itl: 
making te Kaut, is, that his system is net in accordance with facts. 
l'hilosophy can and must separate itself frein the crowd for the 
explanation of facts; but, it caunot be too oftcn rêpeated, it nmst 
net in the explanation destroy what it pretend$ te explain ; other- 
wise it does net explain, it imagines. I[ere, the important fact 
which it is the question te cxplail is the bclicf itself of the human 
mind and the systcm of Kaut annihilates it. 
In tact when we are speaking of the truth of universal and 
necessary principles, we de net bclievê they are truc only for us :-- 
we believe them te be truc in thcmselves, and still tri=e, were there 
no mind of ours te conccivo thcnl. Ve regard them as inde- 
pendent of us; thêy seem te us te impose themselves upon our 
intelligence by the force of the truth that is in them. Se, in or 
der te express faithfully what passes withia us, it would be neces- 
sary te reverse the proposition of Kant, and instead of saying with 
him, that these principles are the necessary ]aws of out mind, 
tlmrefore they bave no abso]ute value out of out mind ; we should 
much rathcr say, that these principles have an absolute value in 
themselves, therefore  e cannot but believe them. 
And even this necessity of belief with which thê new skepticism 
arms itself is net the indispensable condition of the application 
of priuciples. Ve bave established  that the necessity of believ- 
iug supposes reflection, examiuatiou, an effort te deny and the 
want of power te de it ; but belote tll rèflection, intelligence spon- 
taueously seizes the truth, and, in the spontaneous appercêption, 

and a plan, if every thing Las been ruade with weight and mcasure c'm Ton- 
dere et nensura -ithout which ottr very ide of species and a plan would 
Çnly be chimeras and humaE science a systematic illusion. If it is prctendcd 
t3aat there are individuals and no species, thlngs in juxtaposltion and no lolau ; 
for example» human individuals more or Icss different and no human type, 
and a thousand other thLugs of the saine sort -ell and good ; but in th:tt 
case there is nothlng general in the world, cxccpt in the bureau undcrstand- 
ing that is te say in other terres, the world and nature arc dcstitute of orde 
and reason except in the hed o.f man." 
 ee preceding.lectm'e. 
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is net the sentiment of neccssity, ner consequent]y that character 
of subjectivity of which the German school speaks se mucb. 
Let us, then, hcrc recur te that spontancous intuition of rut],, 
which Kant knew net, in the circ]e where his profound]y reflec- 
tire and somewhat scholastic habits held him captive. 
Is it true that there s no judgmeut even affirmative h 
which is net mixed wlth negation ? 
It seems indeed that every affirmative judgment is at the saine 
t]me neg'ative ; in fact, te afilrm that a thin. exists, is te deny its 
non-existence ; as erery negative judgment is at the saine rime 
affirmative; for te deny thc existence of a thing, is te affirm its 
non-existence. If it is se, theu every judgment, whatever may be 
its ferre, affirmative or negative, since these two ferres corne back 
te each other, supposes a lrc-cstablished doubt i regard te fle 
existence of the thing" in question, Supposes seine exercise of re- 
flection, in the course of which the mind fcels itself constrained 
bear such or such a judgment, se that at this poiut of iew the 
foundation of the judgment seems te be in its necessity ; and flen 
recurs the celebrated objection :--if you ju,]$e thus only because 
it is impossible for you net te de if, )'ou bave for a guaranty of 
the truth nothin$ but yourself and your own ways of conceiving ; 
it is file human mind that transports ifs laws out of itself; it is the 
subjèct that makes the object out of ifs own image, withont ever 
going beyond the inclosure of subjectivity. 
"Ve respond, going directly te the foot of the difficulty :--it is 
net true that all our judgments are negative. - "We adroit that 
the reflectire state every affirmative judgment supposes a negative 
judgment, and reciprocalIy. ]3ut is reason exêrcised only on the 
condition of reflection? Is there net a primitire affirmation 
which implies no negation ? As we often act without deliberating 
on our action, without premeditating it, and as we manifest in this 
case an activity that is fl'ee still, but ri'ce xvith a liberty that is 
reflective; se reason often perceives the truth xvithout trarersing 
àoubt or errer, l,eflection is a return te consciousness, or te an 
apcration wholly diûçrent ri'oto it. \Ve de net find then, in any 
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primitive fact, that eç'ery judgment which contains it presupposes 
another in which itis hot. We thus arrive ata judgment free 
from ail reflection, to an affirmation without any mixture of nega- 
tion, to an immediate intuition, thê legitimate child of the natural 
euêrgy of thought, like the inspiration of the poêt, the instinct of 
the hero, the enthusiasm of the prophet. Such is the first act of 
the faculty of knowing. If one contradiets this primitive afiàrma- 
tion, the fitCU]ty Of" knowing fitlls back u I_ )n itself, exami es itself, 
attempts to call in doubt the truth it bas perceived ; it cannot ; it 
aflh'ms anew what it had afiàrmed at first; it adheres to the truth 
alrcady rccognized, but with a new sentiment, the sentiment that 
if is hot in its power to divest itself of the evidence of this saine 
truth ; then, but only then, appears that character of necessity and 
subjectivity that some would turn against the truth, as though 
truth could lose its own value, while penetrating deeper into the 
mind and there triumphing over doubt; as though reflective evi- 
denceof it were the less evidence; as though, moreover, the 
necessary conception of it were the only form, the primary form 
of the perception of truth. The skepticism of Kant, to xvhich 
good sense so easily d,.,es justice, is ddrên to the extreme and 
tbrced withiu its intren,»hment by the distinction between sponta- 
neous reastm and reflècti'e rêason. Reflection is the theatre of the 
conlbats whicl- reason en « es 
.,'-,* in with itself, with doubt, sophism, 
and error, l,ut al0ove reflection is a sphere of light and peaee, 
where reas,m pcrceives lruth vithout rt.tm'ning on itself, for the 
sole reas, m that t'uth is truth, and beeause God has ruade the 
reason to pereeive it, as he has ruade the eye to see and the car 
to hear. 
Analyze, in faet, with impartiality, the faet of sponlaneous ap- 
pereel,tio, , and vou will be sure that it has m)thing subjective in 
it exeept what itis impossible it should n«»t havê, to wit, the aie 
whieh is mingled with the thet wi/hout eonstiluting it. The 
inevital,ly enters into ail knowledge, sinee itis the .ul,jeet of it. 
Reason direetly pèreeires truth ; but it is in some s )rt augmented, 
in eon.-ciousress, and then we have knowledge. Consciousness is 
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there its witness, and hot its judge; its only judge is reason, a 
faculty subjective and objective together, according to the lan- 
guage of Germany, which immediately attains absoluto trtth, 
almost without personal intervention on our part, although it 
might hot enter iuto exercise if personality did hot preeede or 
were hot added toit.  
Spontaneous al)perception eonstitutes nahral logic. Reflective 
conception is the foundation of logie properly so called. One is 
bed upon itself, veru iJdex sui ; file ofler is based upon 
impossibility of the reason, in spire of all its eflbrts, hot betaking 
itself fo truth and believiug in if. The form of file first is an 
affirmation aeeompanied with an absolute secm'ity, and widout 
the least suspicion of a possible negation ; the form of fle second 
is refleetive affirmation, that is fo say, the impossibility of deny- 
ing and the necessity of affirming. The idea of negation governs 
ordinary logic, whos affirmafions are only fixe laborious produet 
of two negations. Natural logic proceeds by affirmations 
stamped with a simple fitith, whieh instinct alone produces and 
sustains. 
Now, will Kant reply that this reason, which is mueh pro'er 
flan that which ho has known and deseribed, whieh is 'holly 
pure, which is eoneeived as someflfing disengaged from reflection, 
from volition, from every thing that eonsfitutes personality, is 
nevertheless personal, sinee we have a consciousness of it, and 
sinee itis thus marked wifl subjectivity ? To this argument we 
have nothing to respond, exeept that itis destroyed in the exeess 
of its pretension. In fact, if, that reason may hot be subjective, 
we must in no way partieipate in it, and must not have even a 
eonseiousness of its exercise, then there is no means of ever esca- 
ping this reproaeh of subjeetivity, and th ideal of objectivity 
vhich Kant pursued is a chimerieal, extravagant ideal, above, 
or rather beneath, all truc intelligence, all reason worthy tho 

a On the just limits of the personality and the impersonality of reason sec 
II_e following lecture, near the close. 
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naine; for itis demanding" that this intelligence and this reasor. 
should eease to have eonseiousness of flwnselves, whilst fl,is is 
preeisely what eharaeterizes intelligence and reason. 1 Does Kant 
lnean, then, that reason, in order to possess a really objective 
power; eanno|; nmke its aplearanee in a partieular subjeet, that it 
lllll$; be, for exmnple, wholly outside of the subjeeg Mieh I ara ? 
Then itis nothing for inc ; t reason thag is not mine, that, under 
tire pretext of bëing universal, infinitè, and absolute in its essence, 
does no fall under the perception of my eonseiousness is for me 
 if it were hot. To Msh that renson should wholly eease tobe 
.ubjeetive, is to denand something impossible to God himself. 
No, God himself-ean understand nothing exeept in knowing it, 
with his intelligence and with 1l,e eonseiousness of this imelli- 
genee. There is subjeetirity, then, in dMne kllowledge itself; if 
this subjeetivity iavolres skeptieism, God is also eondenlned to 
skeptieism, and he ean no more eseape from it than men ; or in- 
deed, if this is too ridieulous, if the knowledge whieh God bas 
of the exereise of his own intelligence does hot involve skeptieism 
for him, neither do the knowledge whieh we have of the exereise 
of out intelligence, and fim subjeetivity attaehed to this knowl- 
edge, involve it for us. 
In truth, when we sec the fither of German plilosophy thus 
losing himself in the tabyrinth of the problem of the subjeetivity 
and the objeetivity of first prineiples, we are tempted to pardon 
Reid for having disdained flis problem, for limiting himself to 
repèating that the absolute truth of unirel.sal and neeessarv 
prineiples tests upon the veraeity of our faeulties, and that upon 
the veraeity of our faeulties we are eompelled to aeeept their tes- 
fimony. "To explain," savs he, "My we are eonvineed by our 
senses, by eonseiousness, by out faeulties, is an impossible tbing ; 
we saythis is so, it eannot be otberwise, and we ean go no far- 
fl, e: Is hot this the expression of an irresistible belieî, of a belief 

 We bave everywhere malnt.]ned tlmt consciousness is the condition, or 
rather the necessary form of intelligence, l'ot to go beyond this vohunc, 
ee tarther on, lecture 5. 
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which is the voice of nature, and against x'hich we contend in vain ? 
Do we wish to penetrate farther, to demand of out faculties, one by 
one, what are their titlês to out confidence, and to refuse filera con- 
fidence until thêy have produced their claires . Then, I fear that 
this extrême wisdom would conduct e us to folly, and that, hot 
having beên willing to submit to the common lot of humanity, 
we should be deprived of the light of common sênse."t 
Let ns support omelvês also by the following admirable pas- 
sage of him who is, for so many reasons, the vênerated toaster of 
the Frênch philosophy of the ninêteênth century. « Intellectual 
lire," says M. Royer-Collard, « is an uniuterrupted succession, hot 
only of idêas, but of explicit or implicit beliefs. The beliêfs of 
lhe mind are the powers of the soul and the motives of the will. 
That whieh dêtêrmiuês us to belief we call evidênce. Pêason 
renders no account of evidêuce; to coudemn reason to account 
for evidênce, is to annihilate it, for it needs itsêlf an evidênce 
which is fitted for it. These are flmdamental laws of beliêf 
which constitute intelligence, and as they flow from the saine 
source they have the saine authority; thêy judge by the saine 
right; there is no appeal from the tribunal of one to that of an- 
other. He who revolts against a single one revolts against all, 
and abdieatês his whole nature."  
Let us deduce the consequênces of the tïtcts of which we have 
iust given an exposition. 
1st. The argument of Kant, which is based upon the chm'ae- 
ter of necêssity in prineiplês in order to wêaken their objectivo 
authority, applies only to the form imposed by reflection on theso 
pïinciplês, and doês hot ïêach their spontaneous application, 
whêrein the charactêr of necessity no longer appêas. 
2d. Ai'ter all, fo conclude with the huumn race from the neces- 
sity of believing in the truth of xdmt we believe, is hot to con- 
clude badly; for it is reasoning from effect to cause, from tho 
dgn to the thing signifiêd. 

t 1st Series vol. iv., lecture -°2, p. 49. 
- OEurres de t?eid, vol. iii., p. 450. 
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3d. Moreover, the value of principles is above all demonstra- 
tion. :Psychological analysis seizes, takes, as it were, by surprise, 
in the fiet of intuition, an affirmation that is absolute, that is in 
accessible te doubt; it establishes it; and this is equivalent te 
demonstrafion. Te demanl any other demonstrafion than this, 
is te denand of reason an imposs[bility, sinee absolute principles, 
being necessary te all demonstration, eould only be demonstrated 
by themselves.  

 We bave net thought it best te mako this lecture lcngthy by an expos'.- 
tion and detai]ed rcfltation of tho Critiç,le qf _Pur« t:eazon and its sad con- 
chsion ; the llttlo that wo say of it is sufficient for our purpose, which is 
much less historlcal than dogmatical. Wo rc]br the reader te a volume that 
we bave devotcd te the fithcr of Gcrman philosophy, 1st 8cries, vol. v, 
in whlch we havo again taken np and dcvclopcd seine ofthe arguments tha 
are here used, in which wo bclicve that wo haro irresistibly exposed the 
capital defcct of the transcendcnt:,l logic of Kant, and of the whole Gcrman 
school that it leads te skcpticism, inasmtmh as it raises supcrhuman, chi- 
mcrical, extravagant problems, and 'hcn well understood cannot solv 
them. Sec especially lectures 6 and 8. 



LECTURE IV. 

GOD THE I'RIICIPLE OF PRINCIPLES. 

Dbect of the lecture: What is the mthnate basis of abso]uto truth..-- 
Four hypothcses: Absoluto truth may rcsido eithcr in us, iu particular 
bcings and the world, in itself, or in Gid. 1. Wc pcrccivo absolutc truth, 
we de net constituto lt. 2. Partlcular beings participate in absolute trtth, 
but de net explain it; refutatlon of Aristotle. 8. Truth does net exist in 
itscl.f; dcfence of Plate. 4. Truth resides in God.--Plato ; St. Augustinc ; 
Dcscartcs ; lIalebranche ; Féadlon ; ]3oSStlCt ; Lcibnitz.--Truth thc medi- 
ator bctwccn God and man.--Esscntial distinctions. 

VrE have justified the principles that govern our intelligence ; 
xve bave become confident that there is truth outside of us, that 
there are verities worthy of that name, which we can perceive, 
vhich we de net make, which are ,rot solely conceptions of out 
mind, which would still exist although ou," ,nind should net per- 
celve them. 1New this other problem natural]y prese,}ts itse]f: 
What, then, in themselves, are these universal and necessary 
truths ? 'hcre de they rêside . whence de they corne . XVe de 
net raise this problem, mld the problens that it embraces; the 
human mind itself proposes them, and it is fi, lly satisfied only 
when it bas resolved them, and when if bas reached the extreme 
limit of knowledge that it is within its power te attain. 
If is certain that the principles which, in all the ordem of 
knowledge, discover te us absolute and necessary truths, co,lsti- 
tute part of our reason, which surely makes its dwelling in us, 
and is intimately connected with personality in the depths of in- 
tellectual lire. It follows fliat the truth, which reason re'ea]s te 
us, falls thereby into close relation with the subject that perceives 
it, and seems only a conception of our mind. 1Yevertheless, as 
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we bave proved, we perceive truth, we are hot the authors of 
If the person thal I ara, if the indMdual ne does hot, per- 
haps, explain the who]e of reason, how could it explain truthj 
and absolute truth . Man, limited and passing away, perceives 
necessaT, eternal, infinite truth ; that is for him a prlvilege suffi- 
«iently high ; but he is neither the principle that sustains truth, 
nor the principle that gires it bcing. Man may say, My reason ; 
but give him credit for never having dared to sa)', My truth. 
if absolute truths are beyond man who perceives flem, once 
more, where are they, then ? A peripatetic would respond 
In nature. Is it, in fitct, necessary to seek for them any other 
subject than the beings themseh-es which they goreru . What 
are the laws of nature, execpt eert.'tin properties whieh out mind 
disengages from the beings aml phenomcna in whieh they are 
met, in order to eonsider them apart. lIathematieal prineiples 
are nothing more. For example, the axiom thus expressedThe 
whole is greater than any of its parts, is true of any whole and 
part whatever. The principle of contradiction, eonsidered in its 
logieal title, as the condition of all our judgments, of all out rea- 
sonin, eonstitutes a part of the essence of all being, and no 
being ean exist without eontaining it. The universal exists, says 
Aristotlê, but it does hot exist apart ri'oto partieular beings.  
This theory Mieh eonsi0ers universals as having their basis in 
things, is a progress towards the pure eoneeptualism vhieh we 
hare in thebeginning indieated and shunned. Aristotle is mueh 
more of a realist than Abelard and Kant. IIe is quite right in 
maintaining tha univeals are in partieular thing's, for particular 
things eould hot be without unirersals ; unirersals gh'e to them 
their fixity, even for a day, and their unity. But ri'oto the faet 
that universals are in particular beings, is it neeessary to eonclude 
that they, wholly and exelusirely, reside there, and that they 

 Sec our work entlt]ed, elap]ysies of Arlsgotle, _'2d edition, Ioaseim. In 
Aristotlo hlmself sec especlally Mehhysics, book .vii. chap. xii., and book 
xiii. ehap. ix. 
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bave no other reality than that of the objects to which they are 
applied . It is the saine with principles of which nniversals are 
the constitutive elemcnts. It is, it is true, in the particular fact, 
of a particular cause producing a particular cvcnt, that is given 
us the univcrsal principle of causality ; but this principle is much 
more extensive than the facts, for it is applied, hot only to this 
fact, but to a thousand others. The particular fact contains the 
principle, but it does hot wholly contain it. and, far from givilg 
the basis of the principle, it is based upon it. As much may be 
said of other principles. 
:Perhaps it will be rcplied that, if a principle is ccrtaiuly more 
extensive than such a fact, or such a bcing, it is hot more êxten- 
si-e thau all facts and all bcings, and that nature, considcred as a 
whole, can explaiu that which each particular being does hOt 
explain. But nature, in its totality, is still only a fiuite and 
contingent tlfing, whilst the principles to be explaiued bave a 
necessary and ifiuite bearig. The idea of the infinite eau corne 
neithcr from any particular bèing', nor ri'oto the whole of beings. 
Entire nature will hot furuish us the idea of perfection, for ail 
the beings of nature are imperfect. Absolute principles govern, 
then, all facts and all beings, they do hot si)ring fi'om them. 
Will if be necessary to coine to the opinion, then, that absolutu 
truths, being explicable neither by ]mmauity nor by nature, sub- 
sist by themselves, and are to themselves their own fouudation 
and their own subject ? 
But this opimon contains still more aburdities than the prece- 
ding; for, I ask, vhat are trnths, absolute or contingent, that 
exist by themseL'es, out of things in which they are ibund, and 
out of the intelligence that concei'es them ? Tmth is, then, ouly 
a rèalized abstraction. There are no quintessential metaphysics 
which can prevail against good sense ; and if such is the Platonic 
theory of ideas, Aristotle is rig'ht in his ol)position to it. :But such 
a theory is only a chimera that Aristotle crèated for the pleasure 
of combating it. 
Let us hasten fo remove absolute truths fl'om this ambiguous 
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and equivocal state. And how . 13y applying to them a prin 
ciple which should now be familiar to you. Yes, truth necessarily 
appeals fo somethig beyond itself. As every phenomenon bas 
its subject of iuherece, as our faculties, out thoughts, our voli- 
tious, out sensations, exist only in a beiug vehich is ourselves, so 
truth supposes a bcing in which it resides, and absol,te truths sup- 
pose a being absolute as themselves, wherein they bave their final 
foundation. "We corne thus to somcthing absolute, which is no 
longer suspendêd in the vagueness of abstraction, but is a being 
substantially existing. This being, absolute and neçessary, since 
it is the subject of necessary aud absolute truths, this being which 
is at the foundation of truth as its very essence, in a single word, 
is called (7od. 1 
This theory, lich conducts from absolute truth to absoluto 
being, is hot new in the history of philosophy : it goes back ta 
l'lato. 
:Plato,  in scarchiug for the principles of knowledge clearly saw, 
with Socrates his toaster, that the least definition, without u hich 
there can be no precise knowledge, supposes something univeal 
and one, which does hot corne within the reach of the senses, 
which reason alone can discover; this something universal and 
one he called Idea. 
Ideas, which possess universality and tmity, do hot corne from 
material, changing, and mobile thinoms , fo which they are appliêd, 
ami which render them intelligible. On the other hand, it is hot 

' There are doubtless many other ways of arrivlng at God, as we shall suo- 
ccssivcly sec; but this is the way of metaphysics. We do hot exclude any 
of the known and accredited proofs of the existence of God ; but we begin 
with that which gives «ll the others. Sec further on, part ii., God, $le_Priv- 
dtle of .Beauy, and part iii., God, le _Primtle of t]e Good, and the last 
lecture, which sums up the whole course. 
 We have said a word on the Platonlc theory of ideas, 1st Series, vol. iv., 
p. 461 and 522. Sec also, vol. ii. of the 2d 8erles, lecture 7, on D/ao and 
Ar/zb)$/e, especially Bd 8cries, vol. i., a few words on the I.anguage of $] 
Theory of Ideas, p. 12l ; our work on tlte J[etalysics of .4ristotle, p. 4S and 
149, and our translation of Plato, passDi. 
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the human mind fliat constitutes ideas ; for lnan is not the meas- 
ure of truth. 
l°lato calls hleas veritable beings, 'OE 0v'wç 'v'a, since they 
alone communicate to sensible things and to human cognitions 
their tïuth and their unity. But does it follow that l'lato gives 
to Ideas a substantial existence, that he makes of them beings 
properly so called ? It is important that no cloud should be left 
on this fundamental point of the l'latonic theory. 
At first, if any one should prêtend that in llato Ideas are be- 
ings subsisting by themselves, without interconnection and without 
relation to a comnon centre, numerous passages of the 2'imaeus 
might be objected to him,' in which l°lato speaks of Ideas as 
forming in thêir whole an ideal unity, which is the reason of the 
unity of the visible world? 
a, Vill it be said that this idem world forlns a distinct unity, a 
anity separate froln God . But, in order to sustain this assertion, 
it is necessary to fol'get so lnany passagcs of the Ielublic , in 
which the relations of truth and science with the Good, that is 
to say, with God, are marked in brilliant characters. 
Let not that magnificent comparison be forgotten, in which, after 
having said that the sun produces in the physical world light and 
life, Socrates adds: "So thou art able to say, intelligible beings 
hot only hold from the Good that whieh renders them intelligi- 
ble, but also their being and their essence."  8% intelligible be- 
ing% that is to say, Ideas, are hOt beings that exist by themselves. 
Men go on repeating with assurance that the Good, in l'lato, 
is only the idea of the good, and that an idea is hot God. I 
reply, that the Good is in fact an idea, aeeording fo Plato, but 
that the idea here is hot a pure conception of tire miml, an object 
of thought, as the peripatetic school understood it; I ad, l, that 

 Arlstotle first stated this; modern peripatetics have repeated it ; and 
after them, all who bave wished to decry the ancient philosophy, and phi- 
losophy in eeneral, by giving the appearance of absurdity to its most illua 
trios reprcsentativc. 
 See particularly p. 121 of the Timaeus, vol. xii. of our translation. 
.Re29ublic , book vi. vol. x. of our translation, p. 
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the Idea of the Good is in Ilato the first of Ideas, and that, for 
this reason, whilc rcmaining f,r us an object of thought, it is 
confunded as to existence with God. If the Idea of the Good 
is hot Goal himself, how will the following passage, also taken 
from the _Relmblic, be explained . ': At the extreme limits of the 
intellcctual world is the Idea of thc Good, which is perceixed 
with diil]culty, but, in fine, cannot be perceived without cou- 
cluding that it is the source of all that is beautiful and good; 
that in the visible world it produces llght, and the star whence 
thc light directly cornes, that in the invisible world if directly 
l»roduces truth and intclligence. '' "Who can produce, on the 
ont hand, the sun and light, on the other, truth and intelligcuce, 
except a real being . 
But all doubt disalTears betbre thc following passages ri'oto 
the .Pha'dr««s, neglected, as it would seem designedly, by the de- 
tractors of :Plato: « In this transition, (the soul) eontemplates 
justice, contemplates wisdom, contemplates science, hot that 
whcrein enters change, nor tiret which shows itself different in 
the diffcrent objects hich we are pleased to call beings, but 
science as it exists in that which is called bêing, Tar excdlence. 
..... "--" It belongs to the sou! to conceive the unirersal, that 
is to sa)', tht which, in the diverstv of sensations, can be com- 
l,rchended under a rational unitv. This is the remembrance of 
what the soul has seen during its journey la the trahiof JDeity, 
when, disdaining what we improl)el.ly call beings, it ]ooked up- 
wards to the only true being. So it is just that the thought of 
the philosopher should alone have wings ; for its relnelnbrance is 
always as much as possible with the thb.as which make Go'.l a 
true God, iasmuch as he is with them."  
So the objects of the philosopher's coutelnplation, that is to say, 
Ideas, are in God. and it is bv these, bv his essential union with 
these, that God is the true God, the God who, as ]?lato adluirabiv 
savs in the SopMst, participates in agust and holy intclliyencc.  

' Jepublic, book vli., p. 
 t)h«drus, vol. ri., p. 55. 

.Ptdrus, vol. ri., p. 51. 
Vol. xi., p. 261. 
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It is therefore certain, that, in the true l'latonic tlmory, Ideas 
are hot beings in the vulgar sense of the word, beings which 
would be neither in the mind of man, nor in nature, nor in 
God, and would su.bsist only by themselves. :N% ]'lato con- 
siders Ideas as being at once the principles of sensible thhgs, 
of which they are the laws, aud the principles also of human 
knowledge, which owes to them its llght, ifs mie, and 
end, and the essential attributes of God, that is fo say, God 
himself. ' 
]lato is truly the father of thc doctrine which wc bave ex- 
plained, and the great philosophers 'ho bave attached themselves 
to his sehool have always professcd this saine doctrine. 
The founder of Christian metaphysics, St. Augustine, is a de- 
clared disciple of Plato : everywhere he speaks, like Plato, of the 
relation of human reason to the divine reason, and of truth to 
God. In the Cit,j of Gl, book x., dlap. ii., and in chap. ix. of 
book vit. of the-Confessions, he goes to the extent of eolnparing 
the l'latonic doetr;ne with that of St. 
IIe adopts, without reserve, the tlleo T of Ideas. /ook of 
iaa»j-ta,.«e Q«estioas, question 46 : "Idêas are the primordial 
f(,rlns, and, as it were, the ilnlnutable.rêasons of things ; they are 
hot ereated, they are eternal, and always the saine : they are eon- 
tained in the divine intelligence; and without being subjeet to 
birth and death, they are the types aeeordîng fo which is formed 
eve W thing that is born and dies."  
"XVhat man, pious, and penetrated with true religion, would 
date to deny that all things that exist, that is fo say, all things 
that, eaeh of its kind, possess a deterlninate nature, have been 
created by God . This point being once eoneeded, ean if be said 
that God has created things without rêason . If it is impossible 
to say or think this, it follows that all tllings have bêen ereated 

 Edit. 13cned., vol. ri., p. lîi ]dea subit formce qu,vdam principales et 
rationes rerum stabiles atçua incommutabiles, quoE il)soE.fortoE on 8ttn a* 
per lloc oe&rmv ac semper eodem wdo sese àabenles çum i dlt, ina intelligenti« 
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with reason. But the reason of the existence of a man cannot 
be the saine as the reason of the existence of a horse; that 
is absurd; each thing bas therefore been created by virtue of 
a reason that is peculiar to it. :Now, where can these reasons 
be, except in the mind of the Creator . :For he saw nothing 
out of himself, which he could use as a model for creating 
what he created : such au opinion would be sacrilege. I 
" Il" the rêasons of thin to be created and thin created are 
contained in the divine intelligence, and if there is nothing in the 
divine intelligeuce but the eternal and imlnutablê, the reasons of 
things which l'lato calls Ideas, are the etêrnal and imlnutable 
truths, by the participation in which every thing that is is such 
as it is."  
St. Thomas himself, who scarcely knew l'lato, and who was 
oftên enough held by Aristotle in a kind of empiricism, carried 
away by Christianity and St. Augustine, let the sentiment escape 
him, "that our natural rêason is a sort of participation in the 
divine rêason, that fo this we owe our knowledge and oui 
judgments, that this is the reason why it is said, that we sec 
every thing in God. '' "There are in St. Thomas many other 
similar passagês, of pêrhaps an expressive l'latonism, hich is 
not the l'latonism of Plato, but of the Alexandrians. 
The Cartesian philosophy, in spire of its profound originality, 
and its wholly French character, is fidl of the 1-'latonie spirit. 
Descartes has no thought of Plato, whom apparently he bas never 
read ; in nothing does he imitate or resemble him : nevertheless, 

 Edit. ]3cncd., vol. vi., p. 18. Sinffula iffltur orolrii creata sunt rationi,- 
bus. tIas autem rationes ,ubi arbitrandum est esse nisi in mente Ceatoris ? 
non enim era oe qui, lquam intuebatu., t secu,um id nstitueret uod co 
stitebat : n.am hoc opinari sacrilegtoït est. 
flid. Sce lso, book of the Cmfesslvns, book ii. of the ree Will book 
xii. of lhe Trinity, book vil of the City qf God, &c. 
nS«mma tu theoffiw. Prime partis quest, xii. art. 11. Ad te'tium 
dlcend,tm., quod omnia dicimus in Deo videre, et 8ecundum i8um de omnibus 
udlçare, in quantum per part;clpa¢ionem sui lumin omtia coçnoscimus  
dUodlcamus. tm et ipsum lumen naturale 'atlon partici2atio qutm est 
dit'in lumin 
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from the first, he is met in the saine rcgions with l'lato, whhher 
he goes by a difl'erênt route. 
The notion of the hfinite and the pe,'fcct is tbr Deseartes what 
the universa], the Idea, is for 1-'lato. No soo,er has Dcscartes 
found by eonseiousness that he thids, th:m he eoaclu,les ri-oto 
this that ho exists, theni la course, bv eonsciousaess still, he reeog- 
nizês himself as impêrfeet, fifll of dêfeets, linfitations, lniseries, 
and, at the saine time, eoneeives something ifi, ite and perfeet. 
IIe possesses the idea of the infinite and the pêrfect; but this 
idea is hot his own work, for he is imperfeet; it must then bave 
been put into him by anotber being endowêd with perèction, 
whom he eoneeives, whom ho does lmt possêss :--ti, at l_,eing is 
God. Sueh is tire proeess by which Descartês, setthg out ff-oto 
his own thought, and his own being, elevated himself to God. 
This proeess, so simple, which he so sinp]y exposes in the 2Dis- 
cours de la l[ét]wde, he will put sueeêssivêly, in the _l[éditatios, 
.in the _Ré.,'l)One aux Objections, in the 2Pri,ei])e, under the most 
diverse forms, he will aeeommodate it, if if is neeêssary, to thê 
language of the sehools, in ordêr tiret if nmy pênetrate into them. 
After al], this proeess is eompe]led to eone]ude, ff-oto the idêa of 
the infinite and the pêrfêet, in the existence of a cause of this idea, 
adequate, at least, to the idêa itself, that is to s:y, infinite and 
perfeet. One sees that the first diffe'rênee 1.,êtwêên 1-'lato .and 
Deseartês is, that the ideas whieh in l'lato are nt once conceptions 
of out miud, and the prineiples of things, are for Deseartes, as 
well as for ail modèrn philosophy, only out conceptions, alnongst 
whieh that of the infinite and perfêct oeeupies the first place ; the 
second differênee is, that Plato goes ff'oto i,leas to God by the 
prineiple of substances, if we may be allowed to use this techni- 
cal langunge of modèrn philosophy; whilst Deseartes employs 
rather the 1,rineiple of eausality, and eoneludes--well tmdêstood 
without syllogism--fl'om the idea of the infinite and the pêrfêct 
in a cause also perfeet and infinite.  But under these difl'ereuees, 

On the d»ctrine of :Deseartes, and on the proof of the exist,nce of God 
6 
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and in spite of many more, is a common basis, a gemus the same 
which at first elcvates us above the senses, aud, by the interme- 
diary of marvellous ideas that are incontestably in us, bears us 
towards him who alone can be their substance, -ho is the infinite 
and perfect author of our idea of infinity and perfection. Fo» 
this reason, Descartes belongs to the family of Plato and Socrates. 
The idea of the perfect and the finite being once introduced 
into the philosol)hy of the seventeenth century, it becones there 
for the successom of Descartes what fle theory of ideas became 
for the successom of llato. 
Among the French vriters, Malebranche, perhaps, remiuds 
with the least disadvantage, although very impe»'ectly st.Il, of 
the manner of llato: he sometimes expresses its elevation and 
grace ; but he is far from possessing the Socratic good sense, and, 
it must be confessed, no one has clouded more the fleory of ideas 
by exaggerations of every kind which he bas mingled with them? 
Instead of establishing that there is in the humaa reason, wholly 
1)ersonal as it is by its intimate relation ith our other faculties, 
something also which is not personal, something universal hich 
permits it to elevate itself to uriversal truths, Malebranche does 
hot hesitate to absolutely confound the reason that is in us ith 
the divine reason itself. Moreover, according to Malebranche, we 
do hot directly know particular thin, sensible objects ; we know 
them only by ideas; it is the intelligible extensio and hot the 
material extension that we ilnmediately 1)erceive; in vision the 

and the truc trocess that he employs, sec 1st Serles, vol. iv. lecture 1- °, p. 
64, lecture 0-, p. 509518 ; vol. v., lectare 6, p. °-05  0-d Stries, vol. xi., lec- 
tare 11 ; espccially the three articles, alrcady citcd, of thc Jo«rnal des 
rantz for the year 1850. 
 Sec on Malebranche, 0-d Serics, lecture o., and Bd Scrlcs, vol. iii., M»Jern 
PI, ilosoloby , as well as the _F'a.qmets o.f Cartesian PI, ilosop],y ; preface of the 
lt edition of our -Pascal:--" On this basis, so pure, Malebr:mche is not 
stcady ; is excessive and rash, I know ; narrow and extrene, I do hOt fear 
t,» say ; but always sublime, e.x-pressing only ne side of Plato. but exprcssing 
it iu .' wholly Christian sloirit and in angclic languagc. M«debranche s a 
Dcscartc. who strays, lmving fo_,nd çlivinc wing's, and lost al} connectiou 
.vith the earth." 
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p-oper object of the mind is the universa], the idea; and as ihe 
idea is in God, it is in God that wc sec all things. Ve can 
understand how well-tbrmed minds must have been shocked by 
such a theory; but it is net just te confound Plate with his bri[- 
liant and untithfil disciple. In I)]ato, sensibi]ity dircet[v attains 
sensible things; it nmkes them 1;uowu te us as they are, that is 
te say, as very impcrfect and undergoing perpetual change, which 
rende_ s the knowledge that we ]mve of thcm ahnost unworthy of 
the naine of knowledge. It is reason, diffcrent in us ri'oto sensi- 
bility, which, above sensible object.% discovers te us the uni-ersa], 
the idca, and gives a 1;nowledge s«lid and durable. IIaving once 
attained idcas, we ha-e reached God ]Smself, in whom they ]lave 
their foundation, who fiuishes and consummates truc knowledge. 
But we have no need of God, ner of ideas, in ordcr te perceive 
sensible objects, 'hich are defective and changing ; fi,r this our 
senses are sufi]cient. IIeason is distinct frein the senses ; it tran- 
scends the imperfect l;nowledg'e of what they are capable; it 
attains the universa], because it possesses something universal 
itself; if participates in the divine reasou, but it is net the divine 
reason ; ]t is enlightened by it, it cornes ri'oto it,--it is net it. 
Fenelon is inspired at once by Malebranche and Dese'artes in 
the treatise, de l'xistcnce de JDieu. The second part is entirêly 
Cartesian in method, in the order and sequence of the proofs. 
Xeverthe]ess, Malebranche aise appears there, especial[y in the 
fourth chapter, on the nature of ideas, and he predominates in all 
the metaphysical .portions of the fit part. After the explana- 
tions which we have given, it will net be diftïicult for you te 
discern what i. truc and what is at rimes excessive in the passages 
which follow : 
I)u't i., chap. lii. "Oh! how great is the rnind of man! It 
be«u'.s in itself what astonishes itse]f and infinitely sm-passes itse]t: 
[ts idcas are univcrsa], eternal, and humutable .... The idea of 

 We use the only good edition of the trcatise on the Existence of God, 
that whi.2h the Abb6 Gosselin bas giron in the collection of the lVo,'ks 
Feelon. Vcrsaillcs, 18°-0. Sec vol. i., l.. $0. 
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the infinite is in me as wê]l as tiret of lines, numbers, and c[rc|e. 
 . . --Chap. ]iv. Besides this idêa of the infinite, I have als 
univcrsal and immutable notions, which are the ru]e of all my 
judgments. I can judge of nothing" excel)t by consulting them, 
and it is net in my power te judge against what they represcnt 
te me. My thoughts, iï,r from bcing able te correct this rule, are 
th¢«nse]vês corrected in spite of me by this superior rule, and they 
are i,ïesistibly adjusted te its dec]sion. Whatever effort of mind 
[ may make, I can never succeed in doubting, that two and two 
are fi,r ; that the whole is net greater than auy of its parts; 
that the centre of a perfect circle is net equidistant frein all pointa 
of the circumfcrcnce. I ara net at liberty te deny these proposi- 
tions; and if I deny thêse trufls, or others simi]ar te them, I 
bave in me somet|,ing that is above me, that forces me te the 
conclusion. This fixed an,] immmable rule is se internal and se 
intimate that I ara inclined te take it for myself; but it is above 
me since it corrects me, redresses me, and puts me in defiance 
against myself, and reminds me of my impotence. It is some- 
thing that suddenly inspires me, provided I ]isten te it, and I ara 
never deceived except in m,t listening te it .... Thig internal 
rule is what I call my rêason .... --Chap. l'. Ia truth my 
reason is in me ; fi,r I must continually enter into myself in order 
te find it. But the higher reason which corrects me when neces- 
sary, whieh I cousult, exists net by me, and makes no part of me. 
This rfle is pêrfect and immutable; I ara changing and imper- 
fect. Whên I ara deceived, it does net lose its integ''ity. "When 
I ara m«leceived, it is net this that returns te its end : it is this 
whi«h, ith()ut ever having devi:ted, bas the authoritv over me 
te remind me of my errer, and te make me return. It is a mas- 
ter withi, which makes me keep silent, vhich makes me speak, 
which mak«s me belles-e, which makes me doubt, wbich makes 
me ael<nowledge my erreurs or cofirm my ju«lgments. Listening 
te it, I am instrueted ; listenlng te myself, I err. This toaster is 
everywhêre, and its voice makes itself heard, frein end te end et 
the univeme, in al! men as well as in me, . . . --Chap. lvi .... 
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Tl-_at -hich ,nppears the most in us and seenls to be the founda- 
tion of ourselves, I mean out -eason, is tlmt whieh is least of ail 
out own, whieh we are constrained to believe to be especially 
borrowed. We receive without cessation, and at all moments, a 
reason sperior to us, as we breathe without cessation the air, 
which is a foreig body .... --Chap. Mi. The infernal and 
«niversal toaster always and everywhere speaks the saine truths. 
We are hot this toaster. Itis truc that we oïten speak Mthout 
it, and more loftily thau it. But we are then deeeived, we are 
stammering, we do hot nnderstand om'selves. We eve ïear to 
sec tiret we are deceived, and we close the car through fear of 
being humiliated by its correetions. Without doubt, man, who 
fears being correeted by this incorruptible rcason, who always 
wanders in not following it, is not that perfeet, univesal, ]mmu- 
table reason whieh correets him in" spire of himself. Ia all thin 
we flnd, as it were, two prineiples within us. One gives, the 
other receives; one wants, the other supplies ; one is deeeived, the 
other correets; one goes wrong by its own inclination, the other 
rectifies if .... Eaeh one feels within himself a limited and sub- 
altern reason, whi.:h wanders when it eseapes a complete subordi- 
nation, whieh is correetcd only by returning to the yoke of 
another superior, mfiversal, and imnmtable power. So every 
thing in us bears the mark of a subaltern, limited, partial, bor- 
rowed reason, which needs another to correct it at every moment. 
Ail men are rational, beeause they possess the smne reason whieh 
is communieated to them in different degrees. There is a certain 
number of wise men; but the wisdom which they reeeive, as it 
were, ri'oto the fountain-head, whieh makes them what they are, 
is one and the smne ..... --Chap. lviii. Where is this wisdom . 
'here is this reason, Mich is both common and superior to all 
thc limited and imperïeet reasons of the human race . Where, 
tlen, is this oracle which is never silent, against -hieh the vain 
prejudices of peoples are always impotent . Where is this reason 
which we ever need to cousult, which cornes to us to inspire us 
with the desire of listening to its voiee. Where is this ligl, 
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that lightencth evêrç maz that comcth hzto the worla î . . . The 
substance of the human eye is nol: light ; on the eontrary, the eye 
borrows aieaeh momenl: the lighl: of the sun's rays. So my mino 
is nol: the primitive reason, the universal and imlnutable truth, 
is only the medium that eonduets this original light, that is illu- 
minated by it ..... --Chap. ix. I find two reasons in myselï, 
--one is myself, the other is above me. That whieh is in mê is 
very imperfeet, faulty, uneertain, preoeeul,ied , preeipitate, snbjeet 
to aberration, ehanging, eoneeitêd, ignorant, and limited ; in fine, 
it possesses nothing bul: whal: il: borrows. The other is eommon to 
all men, and is superior to ail; it is perfeet, eternal, immutable, 
always ready fo eonmmnieate itself in all places, and to reetify all 
minds thal: are deeeived, in fine, incapable of ever being exhausted 
or divided, all:hough it gives il:self to those who desirê it. Where 
is this perfeet reason, thal: is s6 near me and so different ri'oto 
mê? Where is it? It must be something rem .... Where is 
this snpreme reason . Is it hot God that I ara seeking " 
Pari: ii., ehap. i., seet. 283 "I have in me the idea of the infi- 
nite and of infinite perfection ..... Give me a finite thing as 
eat as you pleaselel: it quite transeend the reaeh of my senses, 
so thal: il: beeomes, as il: were, infinil:e to my imagination ; it 
always remains finil:e in ny mind ; I eoneeive a limit fo i:, even 
vhen I eannot imagine it. I ana hOt able tomark the limit; but 
I know thal: il: exists; and far ri'oto eonfounding it vith the infi- 
nite, I eoneeive it as infinitely distant ri'oto the idea that I have 
of thê veritable infinite. If one speaks to me of the indefinite as 
, mean between the two extremes of the infinite and the limited. 
I relly, thal: it signifies nothing, that, at leasl:, il: only signifies 
omething truly finite, vhose boundaries eseape the imagination 
vithoul: eseaping the mind .... Seet. 29. Where bave I 
tained this idea, vhieh is so mueh above me, vhieh infiuitely 
surpasses me, whieh astonishes me, vhieh makes me disappear 
my own eyês, whieh renders the infinite presenl: to me . Whenee 

 Zdit de Versailles, p. 145. 
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does it corne . Where have I obtaincd it. . . . Once more, 
whence cornes this manTellous representatiou of the infinite, vhich 
pertains te the infinite itself, which resembles nothing finite . It 
is in me, it is more than myself; it seems te me every thing, and 
nyself nothing. I can neither efface, ¢,bscure, diminish, ner con- 
tradict it. It is in me; I have net put it there, I bave found i; 
there; and I have found it there only because it was already 
there befom I sought it. It remains there invariable, even when 
I de net tl,ink of it, when I think of something else. I find it 
whenever I seek iç and it often presents itse]f when I am net 
seeking it. It does net depend upon me ; I depend upon i.. 
Moreover, who has ruade this infinite representation of the infinite, 
so as to gire it to me . Ilas it ruade itse]f, a IIas the infinite 
image  of the infinite had m original, aeeording to whicl it has 
been ruade, no real cause that has produeed it. Where are we 
in relation to it. And vhat a mass of extravagaees! It is. 
therefore, absolutely neeessary fo eoneludc that it is the ifiniteh- 
perfeet being that renders hilnself ilmnediately present to nie, 
when I eoneeive him, and that he hilnself is the idea whieh I 
have of him .... " 
Chap. iv., seet. 49. "... My ideas are myself; for they are 
my reason .... My ideas, and the basis of myse]f, or of my 
mind, appear but the saine thing. On the other hand, my mind 
is changing, nneertain, ignorant, subjeet to error, preelpitate in 
its judgments, aecustomed to be]ieve what it does hot clearly tm- 
derstand, and to judge without l,aving suffieiently eonsulted its 
ideas, whieh are by themselves certain and ilmnutable. My 
ideas, then, are hot myself, and I ara hot my ideas. What shatl 
I believe, then, they tan be? . . . XVhat then! are my ideas 

 It is lot necessa T te rmnark how incorrect are the expresslon., represen- 
t«tlon o.f tle {»fingte, ffe  the nfinite, especially nfinite imaffe f t7e infi- 
nite. Wc cannot rcpresent te ourselves, we cannot bnagine te oursclvcs 
infinitc. We conceive theinfinite ; the infinite is net an object of the imagN 
aation, but of the undcrstanding of reason. Ste 1st Serics vol. v., lecture 
6, p. 923, 224. 
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God . They are superior to my mind, since they rectify and 
correct if; they have the character of the Divinity, for they are 
universal and im,nutable like God ; they really subsist, according 
to a principle that we have alrcady established: nothing exists 
so really as that which is universal and i.nmutable. If that 
wh|ch is changing, i,'ansitory, and derived, truly exi.ts, much 
more does thai which cmmot change, and is necessary. If is 
then necessary to find in nature something existing and real, that 
is, my ideas, something that is within me, and is hOt myself, that 
is supcrior to me, that is in me even when I ara n,,t thinking o{ 
it, with which I belleve mvself to be alone, as though I were 
only with myself, in ff.m, that is more present to me, and more 
intimate than my own tbun,lation. I know not what this some- 
thing, so admirable, so f, milinr, so unknown, can be, execpt God." 
Let us now hcar the m,)st solid, the most nutho,'itative of the 
Christian doetors of the sevênteenth ccnturv--let us hear 13o- 
suet in his Logic, and in the Treatise on the ]7nowledge of God 
and Sdf.  
Bossuet mav be said fo hnve had three masters in philosophy-- 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas, and Deseartes. IIê had been taught 
at the eollege of Navarre the doctrine of St. Thonms, that is to 
say, a modified peripatetleism ; at the sanie rime he was nour- 
ihed by the reading of St. Augustine, and out of the schools he 
fi, und spread abroad the philosol)hy of Deseartes. IIe adopted 
it, and had no difficulty in reeonciling if with that of St. Augus- 
tine, while, upon more than one point, if corroborated the doc- 
trine of St. Thorax. Bossuet invented nothing in philosophy; 
he received every thing, hut every thing united and purified, 
thanks to that supreme good sense which tn him is a quality pre- 
dominating over foreeç grandeur, and eh,quenee, s In the passages 

» 13y a triflinz anachroni.m, for which we shall be pardoned, we have hm e 
]oined to the Traite de la Connai.ance (le Dio et de Soi-mènw, so long known, 
the Zo.qique, which was only publMed in 18o8. 
 4th Series vol. i., prcfitce of the 1st edition of Pascal: " Bossnct with 
more modcration, and snpportcd bv a good sense which nothing can shak% 
m, in his wny ci disciple of the saine doctrine, ody the extrcmcs of which 
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which I ara about to exhibit to you, which I hope you ill im- 
1)ress upon your memories, you will hot find fim grace of Maie- 
branche, the exhausfless abundance of Fenelon; you ill find 
what is better than either, to wit, clearness and prccision--all 
Test in him is i some sort au additiou to flese. 
Fenelon disegages badly enough the process vhich conduct 
from ideas, from universa] and necessa T truths, to God. 1;ossuet 
rentiers to himself a strict account of this process, and marks it 
with force; it is file principle that we bave invoked, that which 
conc]udes from attributes in a stbject, ff'oto qualities in a being, 
from ]aws in a legislator, from eterna] verities in au eternal mind 
that comprehends them and etemal!y possesses them. ]3ossuet 
cites St. Augustine, cites 1)lato himselt iuterprets him and d.- 
rends him in advance against those ho would make llatonic 
ideas beings subsisting by themselves, whilst they really exist 
only in the mind of God. 
Zogic, book i., chap. xxxvi. "Vhen I consider a rectilineal 
triangle as a figure bounded by three stra]ght lines, and having 
three angles equal to two rigbt angles, neither more nor ]ess; 
and when I pass ri'oto this to an equilateral triangle with its 
three sides and its three angles e]ual, vhence it follows, that I 

accordiag to his custom, he shunned. Thla great mlnd whieh may haro 
superiors in invcatlon, bt bas no equal for force in common sense, was 
vory careffl nol to place reveIatio and philosophy in oppositioa to cach 
other : he round it the satçr and trutr way to give to each its due to bor- 
row from philosophy whatever natural ]ight it can give in ortier to icrcaso 
it in turn with the supernaturaI light of which tho Church has been nade 
the dcpository. It is in this sovereign good sense capable of comprehond- 
ing every thi/g and utitlug every thing that resides tho supremê origintI- 
ty of Bossuer. He shnnod particular opinioas as small minds seek them 
Ibr the trimnph of self-love. IIo did not think of himself; he only searcbed 
for trnth, and wherever ho found it he listeaed to it well assured that if thc 
eonnection betweea trths of diffcrcnt orders sometimcs escapes us itis no 
rcason for cIosing tho eyes to any truth. If we wishcd to give a scholastic 
namc to Bossnet according to the cstom of the Middle A._-,e. we wofld 
havc to caII him tho infallible doctor, tic is not oaly one of the highest, ho 
is also onc of tbe best and solidest intcllioEences that ever existed ; and this 
great conciliator has easily rcconciled religion ad philosophy» St. Augustin« 
alfl Dcscartes tradition and reason. ' 
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eonsider each ang'le of this triangle as less than a ight angle; 
and when I corne again to consider a right-angled triangle: and 
what I clearly see in this idea, in connection with the preceding 
ideas, that the two angles of tlds triangle arc necessar]ly acute, 
and that these two acute aglcs are exactly equal to one righ 
angle, neither more nor less--I see nothing contingent and mu- 
table, and consequently, the ideas that represent to me these 
truths are eternal. Vere there hot in nahn'e a single equilateral 
or r]ght-angled triangle, or auy triangle whatever, every thing 
that I bave just considered would remain always true and indu- 
bitable. In tïtct, I ara hot sure of having erer seen an êquilatêral 
or rectilined triangle. :Ncither the rule nor the dividers could 
assure me that any human hand, however skilful, could ever make 
a line exactly straight, or sides and angles perfectly equal to each 
other. In stctness, we shouhl only need a microscope, in order, 
hot to understand, but to see at a glance, that the lines which we 
trace deviate from straightness, and difi'er in length. We bave 
never seen, then, auy but iml)erfect images of eqnilater;d, recti- 
lineal, or isosceles triangles, since they neither exist in nature, nor 
can be constructed by art. :Ncvertheless, what we see of the na- 
ture and the properties of a triangle, independentl)" of erery 
existing triangle, is certain and iudubitable. :Place an under- 
standing in any g]ven time, " at any point in eternity, thus to 
speak, and i will see these truths equally manifest; they are, 
therefore, eternal. Since the understanding does hot give beiug 
to truth, but is only eml)loyed in perceiving truth, it follows, that 
were every created understandi»g destro)'ed, these truths would 
immutably subsist .... " 
Chap. xxxvii. "Sincc there ]s nothing'eternal, immutable, 
dependent, but God alone, we must conclude that these truths do 
hot subsist in themselves, but in God alone, and in his eterna] 
ideas, hich are nothing else than h]mself. 
"There are those who, in order to verif)- these eternal truths 
vhich we have proposed, and others of thc same nature, bave 
{]gured to themselves eternal essences aside ri'oto deity, pure 
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illusion, which cornes ri'oto not understanding that in God, as in 
the source of being, and in his undcrstandi»g, where resideoethe 
art of making and ordering ail things, are round primitive ideas, 
or as St. Augustine says, the eterlmlly su,sisting reasons of 
things. Thus, in the thought of the architect is the primitive 
idea of a house vhich he perceives in himsclf; this intellectual 
house would not be destroyed oy any ruin of houses built ae- 
eording to this interior model; and if the arehitect wcre etèrnal, 
the idea and the reason of the bouse would also be eternal. But, 
without recurrlng to the mortal architêct, there is an immortal 
architect, or rather a primitive eternal]y subsisting art in the im- 
mutable thought of God, where all ordcr, all measurc, all rule, all 
proportion, all rcason, in a word, all truth are found in their 
origin. 
"These eternal veritles which out ideas represent, are the true 
object of science; and this is the reason why P]ato, in order to 
rentier us truly wise, continually rcminds us of the ideas, 
wherein is secn, hot what is forlned, but what is, hot what is be- 
gotten and is co.rrupt, what ap1)ears and vanishcs, what is ruade 
and defecti-e, but what eterna]ly subsists. Itis this intcllectual 
world which that divine philosopher has put in the mind of Goal 
bcfore the world was constructed, which is the immutable model 
of that great work. These arc the silnl,le , eterna], imlnutable, 
unbegotten, incorruptible ideas to which he refers us, in order to 
undetand truth. This is what has ruade him say that out 
ideas, images of the divine ideas, were also immediately derived 
ri'oto the divine ideas, and did hot corne by the senses, which 
serve very well, said he, to awaken them, but hot to form theln 
in oto' mind. For if, u'ithout having ever seen any thing eternal, 
we bave so clear an idea of eternity, that is to say, of being that 
is alwavs the saine; if, without having perceived a perfect trian- 
gle, we understand it distinctly, and demonstrate so many incon- 
testable truths eoncerning it, itis a mark that these ideas do hot 
eOlO ri'oto oHr sevses." 
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Treatise on the Knowlcdge of God and Sc'.  Chap. iv., sect. 
5. Intelligence has for its object eternal tr«ths, which are nothinl7 
else thon God himselJ; in whom they are alu,ays subslsting and 
pe»:/'('ctly undcrstood. 
" . . . "We have alreadv remarked that the understanding has 
eternal verities for its objeet. The standards by whieh we meas- 
ure all things are etcrnal and invariable. "We know elearly that 
every thing in the universe is nade aeeording to proportion, from 
the greatest to the least, ri-oto the strongest to the weakest and 
we know it well enough to understand that these proportions are 
rclatcd to the princples of eternal truth. All that is demon- 
strated in mathcmatics, and in any other science whatever, is 
etcrnal and imnutablc, sinee the efihet of the demonstration is to 
show that the thing eannot be otherwise than as it is demon- 
stratcd tobe. So, in ordcr to mderstand the nature and the 
propertics, of thingswhieh I lnow, for examp|e, a triangle, a 
square, a eircle, or the relations of these figures, and all other 
figures, to each other, it is not neeessary that I should find such 
in nature, and I may be sure that I have never traeed, never 
seen, any that are perfect. Neither is it neeessary that I should 
think that there is motion in the world in order to undetand 
the nature of motion itself, or that of the liues whieh eve:y mo- 
tion describes, and the hidden proportions aeeording to whieh it 
is developed. When the idea of these things is once awakened 
in mv mind, I know that, whether they have an actual existence 
or hot, so they must be, that it is impossible for them tobe of 
another nature, or to be ruade in a diflbrent way. T) eome to 
something that eoncerns us more nearly, I mean by these prinei- 
1,1es of etenal trutb, that thcy do hot depend on human exist- 
ence, that, so fir as he is capable of reasoning, it is the essential 
duty of man to lire aceording to reason, and to search for his 
maker, through fear of lacking the reeognition of his maker, 

 The 1-,est, or, rather, only good edition is that which was publishcd îrom 
an authehtic copy, in 1846, by Lccoffre. 
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if in fault of searching for him, he should be ignorant of him. 
Ail flese truths, and all those which I deduce ri'oto thcm by sure 
reasoning, subsist independently of all time. In whatcver time 
I place a human understanding, it will l«ow thcm, but in know- 
ing them it will find them truths, it will hOt male them such, for 
out cognitions do not make their objccts, but suppose thcm. So 
these truths subsist bcfore all tine, before thc existence of a 
human understanding : and were every thing that is ruade accord- 
ing to the laws of proportion, that is to say, every thing that I see 
in nature, destroyed except myself, these laws would be prescrved 
in my flmught, and I should clearly see that flmy wouhl always 
be good and always true, were I also destroyed with the rest. 
"If I seek how, where, and in what subjêct they subsist eter- 
nal and immutable, as they arc, I ana obliged to avow the exist- 
ence of a being in whom truth is eternally subsisting, in whom 
itis always understood ; and this being must be truth itself, and 
must be ail truth, and ff'oto him it is that truth is deri'ed in 
every thing that exists and has tmderstanding out of him. 
"It is, then, in him, in a certain manner, who is incomprchen- 
sible  to me, itis in him, I say, that I see these etermd truths ; 
and to see them is to turn to him who is immutably all truth, 
and to receive his light. 
« This eternal object is God eternally subsisting, eterually truc, 
eternally truth itself.... It is in this eternal that these cternal 
truths subsist. It is also by this that I see them. Ail other 
men see them as well as myself, and we see them always the 
saine, and as having existed befi,re us. For we know that we 
bave comnenced and we know that these truths have alwavs 
been. Thus we see them in a light superi,)r to ourselw.s, and it 
is in this superior llght that we see whether we act w, II or ill, 
that is to say, whether we act according to these constitutive 
principles of out being or not. In that, then, we see, with all 

a These words, d'une certaine manière q,ti .re'est incooEor,'h¢ts;.ble c'est en 
lui dis-je t af, not in the first edltiçn of 1722. 
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other truths, the invariable rules of our conduct, and we see that 
there are things in regard to vhich duty is indispênsable, and 
that in things hich are natttrally indiflèrent, the truc duty is to 
aceommodate oursêlves to the greatesI; good of society. A well- 
disposed man conforms fo the civil laws, as he conforms fo eus- 
t,,m. But he listêls to an inviolable law in himself, which savs 
to 1,ira tlat he must do vrong to no one, that itis better to be 
injured than to injure .... The man who secs these truths, by 
tbese truths jndges hitnself, and eondemns himself when he errs. 
Or, rather, thêse truths judge him, since they do hOt accommo- 
date tbêmselves to hum:m judgments, but human judgments are 
accommodated to them. And the man judges rightIy vhen, 
fe_eling these judgmets to be variable in their nature, he gives 
them for a rule these etêrn:tl verities. 
"These eteral verities which every understandig always per- 
eei'es the saine, by hich every undêrstanding is governêd, are 
sometldg of Crod, or rather, are God himself.... 
"Truth must somêwhere be rêry pêrfêct]y nnderstood, and 
man is to himself an idubitable proof of this. For, whether he 
considers himself or extends his vision to the bêigs that surround 
him, he secs every fling" subjected to certain laws, and to immn- 
table rules of truth. I[e secs that he understands these laws, al; 
least in part,-he who has nêither nmde himself, nor any part of 
the universe, howevêr small, and he secs that nothiug could have 
bêên ruade had aot these laws been elsewhere perfectly undêrtood 
and he secs that itis necessary to recognize an eternal wisdom 
vhbroi ail law, all order, all lroportion, bave tleir primitive 
reaso. For i is absurd to suppose that there is so much sequence 
in truths, so much proportion la things, so much eêonomy in 
their arrangement, that is fo say, in the world, and that this 
sêquênce, this proportion, this economy, should nowhere be undêr- 
stood :and man, who has ruade nothbg, veritably lcnowing these 
things, although hot fully kno'ing thêm, must judge that there 
is some one who knows them in their perfection, and that this 
he vho has ruade ail things .... 
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Sect. 6 is wholly Cartesian. ]3ossuet there demonstrates that 
ihe soul knows bv the imperfection of its own intelligence that 
there is elsewhere a perfect intelligence. 
In sect. 9, Bossuer elucidates anew the relation of truth to God. 
"Whence cornes to mv intelligence this iml)ression, so pure, 
truth .'- Vhence co,ne toit those inuuutdJe rules that govern 
reaso,ing, that form manners, by which it discovers the secrt.t 
proportions of figures and of movements ? XVhence corne to 
in a word, those eternal truths which I have conside,'ed so much 
Do the triangles, the squares, the circles, that I ru,lely trace on 
paper, impress upon ,ny mind their proportions and :heir rela- 
tions. Or are there others whose pertct trucness produces this 
effect ? ,Vhere have I seen these circles and these triangles so 
true,--I who ara hot sure of ever having seen a perfectly regular 
figure, and, nevertheless, uude,'stand this ,'egularity so perfectly 
Are there somcwhere, either in the world or out of the wor]d, 
triangles or circles existing with this perfect regularity, vherebv 
it could be imæressed upon my mind. knd do these ru]es of 
rcasoning and conduct also exist lu some place, whence they com- 
municate to me thcir immutable trutb . Or, i,ideed, is it hot 
rather he who h eveTwhere extended measure, proportion, 
truth itself, that impresses on my mind the certain idea of them 
 . . It is, then, necessary to understand that tbe soul, made in 
the image of God, capable of understanding truth, which is God 
himself, aetua]ly turns towards its original, that is. to say, towards 
God, where thê truth appears to it as soon as God wills fo make 
thê truth appear to it .... It is an astonishing thing that man 
understands so many truths, without undêrstanding" at the saine 
time that ail truth cornes from God, that it is in ç;od, that it is 
God himself.... It is certain that Goal is the primith-e reason 
of all tiret exists and bas understanding in the universe ; that ho 
is the truc original, and that every thing is truc bv relatiot to 
his eterual idea, that seeking truth is seeking hhn, and that fiading 
truth is finding bhn .... " 
Chap. v., sect. ll. "The senses do hot convev to the soul 
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knowledge of truth. They excite it, awaken it, and apprize it of 
certain effects : it is solicitcd to search for causes, but it discovers 
flem, it secs their conuecti.ons, the principles which put them in 
Inotion, only in n supcrior light that cornes ri'oto God, or is Goal 
himselt: God is, flen, truth, which is always the saine to all 
miuds, and the truc source of intelligence. For this reason intel- 
ligence beholds the light, brcathes, and lires." 
At the close of the scventeenth century, Leibnitz cornes to 
crown thcse great testilnonies, and to eomplete their unauimity. 
I[ere is a passage ri'oto an important trcatise entifled, Medita- 
tiones de Co9nitioue, léritate et ldoels, in which Leibnitz dedares 
that prlma T notions are the attributes of God. "I know hot," 
he says, "whether man eau perfectly account to himself for his 
ideas, except by ascendiug to prilnary ideas for which he tan no 
more accourir, that is to say, fo the absolute attributes of God. m 
The saine doctrine is in the Princil»ia Philosolhiæ seu Theses 
n Gratiam Princilis agenii. "The intelligence of God is the 
region of eternal truths, and the ideas that depend upon them. '' 
heodicea, part il., sect. 1893 "It must hot be said with the 
Scotists that eterual truths would subsist if there were no under- 
stauding, hot even that of God. For, in my opinion, itis the 
divine understanding that makes the reality of eternal tl'uths." 
Vouveaux sais sur l'ntendemet tmain, book ii., chap. 
xvii. "The idea of the absolute is in us internally like that of 
beiug. These ubsolutes are nothing else than the attqbutes  God, 
and it may be said they are just as much the source of ide as 
God is i hilnself the pl'iuciple of beings." 
Ibid., book iv., chap. xi. "'ut it will be demanded wherc 
those ideas would be if no mid existed, and what would thcn 
becone of the real foundation of this certainty of eternal truths ? 
That brings us in fine to the l,t foundation of truths, to vit, fo 
tllat supreme and universal mind which cannot be destitute ot 

 I.eibnitzii Opera, edit. Dcutens, vol. il., p. 17.  lSid., p. 4. 
 1st edition, Amsterdam lïl0 p. 854, cdit. of M. de ,Jaucourt, Amste 
flam 17t7 'ol. ii. p. 98. 
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existence, whose understanding, to speak truly, is the r(,on of 
eternal truths, as St. Augustine saw aud cleatly euough expressed 
it. And that it may hot be thouglt necessary to recur to it, we 
must consider that these necessary truths contain the determina- 
ring reason and the regulative p,'inciple of existences tlemselves, 
and, in a word, the laws of the nuirez-se. So these unnecessary 
truths, being anterior to the existences of contingent beings, must 
bave their foundation in the existence of a necessary substance. 
It is there that I find tle original of truths which are st:mped 
ui0on out souls, hot in the form of propositions, but as soin'ces, 
the al0I)licatioa and occasions of vhich will 1)roduce actual euun- 
ciations." 
So, from ïlato to Leibnitz, the g'eatest metalhysicans have 
thought that absolute truth is an att'ibute of absolute being. 
Truth is incop'ehensble without God, as God is ficomprehen- 
sible without truth. T'uth is ælaced between human intelligence 
and the supreme intelligence, as a kiud of mediator. In the 
est degree, as well as at the heiglt of being, God is everywhere 
met, for truth is everywhere. Study nature, e]evate yourse]ves to 
the laws that govem it and make of it as it were a living truth : 
the more 1)rotbundly you understand its la-s, the nearer you 
approach to God. Study, abore all, humauity; humanity is much 
greater than nature, for it comes ri'oto God as well as nature, and 
knows him, while nature is ignorant of him. E.-pecially seek and 
love truth, and refer it fo the immortal being ho is its source. 
Te moreyou know of the truth, the more you krlow of God. The 
sciences, so far ri'oto turuing us away from religion, cÇnduct us to 
it. I)hysics, with their laws, mathematics, -ith thcir sublime 
idcas, especially philosÇæhy , which cannot talle a sing'le step 
without encounteng univeïsal and necessary l)rinciples, are so 
many stags on the way to Dcity, and, thus to sæeak , so many 
t.mples in which homage is I)erl)etually 1)aid to him. 
But in the midst of these hi'h con.-iderations, let us carefully 
guard ourselves against two oppositc errors, fi',-,m whioh men of 
fine genius bave hot alwavs kuown hov to 1,reserve thcmselves, 
7 



--agaiust the errer of making the rêason of man purely individ- 
uel, and against the errer of confounding it with truth and the 
divine reason.  If the reason of man is purely individuel because 
it is in the individuel, it can comprêhend uothing that is net indi- 
viduel, nothing that trauscends the limits -hêrein it is confined. 
Net only is it unable te elevatê itaelf te any universel and nêcês- 
sary truth, net only is it unable te bave auy dêa of it, êvên env 
suspicion of it, as che blind frein his birth can have no suspicion 
that a sun exists; but there is no power, net evên th.t of God, 
that by any menus could make penetrate the reason of man auy 
truth of that order .absohrtêly repugnant te its nature ; sincê, for 
this end, it would net be sufilcient for God te lightên out mind ; 
it would be uecessary te change if, te add te it anothêr çaculty. 
Nêithêr, on the othêr hand, must wê, with Malêbranche, make 
the rêason bf man te such a dêgree impêrsonal that it takes the 
place of tmth which is its object, and of God who is its principle. 
It is truth that te us is absolutêly impêrsonal, and net reason. 
P, êason is in mme, yet it couacs frein God. Hênce it is individual 
and finite, whilst its foot is in the infinite; it is pêrsonal by its 

 We bave many times designated fle.e two rocks, for exemple, °.d Serics, 
vol. i., lecture 5 p. 92 :--" Che cannot help smiling whcn in our times» he 
hears indivldual rcason spokcn ainst. In truth it is a great waste of decla- 
mation, for the reason is net individuel ; if it wcre, 'e should govern it as 
we govern our resolutions and our volitions, 'e could at any moment change 
its nets, that is te say, our conceptions. ]If tbese ooncepti¢>ns ere merely 
indiSdual, we should net think of imposlng thcm upon anothcr individu,al, 
for te impose our own individuel and person.xl conccptions on anothcr indi- 
viduel, on anothcr person would be the most extravagant despotism .... 
We c«dl those mad who de net adroit the relations of numbers, the difference 
between the bcautiftfl and the ugly, the ust and the unjust. Why . Bccause 
wc know that it is net the ïndividual that constitutes thcse conceptions, or, 
in othcr tcrms we lnow that the reason has somethlng univcral and abso- 
lute, that upon this ground it obllgates all individuels ; and an individuel, 
et the same time that he knows that he himself is obligated by it, knows 
l,-'tt all othcrs are obligated by it on the saine ground."--lbid. p. 9: 
"Truth misconceived is thereby aacit]mr altcred ner destroyed ; it subsist 
indcpcudcntly of the reason that perceives it or perceives it ill. OEruth in 
itsel/'is illdepcndcnt of car reason. Its true subject is the universel and 
t...Ll tire retloll.  
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relation to file perso.n in which it resides, and must a,so possess ] 
know hot what character of universality, of necessity even, in 
ordcr to be capable of concciving univcrsal and necessary truths; 
hcnce it seems, by turns, according to the point of view ff'oto 
which itis regarded, pitiable and sublime. Truth is in some sort 
lent to human reason, but it belongs to a totally difi'erent reason, 
to wit, that supreme, eternal, uncreated reason, which is God 
himself. The truth in us is nothing else than out object ; in God, 
it is one of his attributes, as well as justice, holiness, mercy, as we 
shall subsequently sec. God exists; and so far as he exists, he 
thinks, and his thougbts are truths, etcrnal as hhnself, vhich are 
rcflected in the laws of the universe, which the reason of man has 
recêivcd the power to attain. Truth is the ofi;priug, the utter- 
auce, I was about to say, the eternal word of God, if it is per- 
mitted philosophy to borrow this divine language from that holy 
religion which teaches us to worship God in spirit and in truth. 
Of old, the theory of Ideas, which manifest God to men, and 
remind them of him, had gL-en to I)]ato the surname of the pre- 
cursor; on account of that theory of Ideas he w dear to St. 
Augustine, and is invoked by Bossuer. It is by this saine theory, 
wisely interpreted, and purified by the light of out age, that the 
new philosophy is attached to the tradition of great philosophies, 
and to that of Christianity. 
The last problem that the science of thc trne presented is re- 
solved :--we are in possession of the basis of absolute truths. 
God is substance, reason, supreme cause, and" the unity of ail thes« 
truths ; God, and God alone, is to us the boundary beyond which 
wc have nothing more to seek. 



LECTURE ¥. 

ON ]RYSTICISM. 

Distinction hetween the philosophy that we profcss and mysticlsm. My.tl. 
ci.m cousists in prctcndmg to k.ow God without an intermediary.--Two 
sorts of,,,ystici.,n.--Mysticism ofscntizncnt. Theory ofsensibility. Two 
sensibilitics--the one êxternal, the othcr internal and correspouding to 
tlm soul as external sen.ibility corresponds to nature.--Legiimate part of 
sentiment.--lts aberrttiqns.--Philosophical mysticism. P|otinus :God, or 
ahsoluto unity, perccived without an intermediary by pure thonght.-- 
Ecsta.y.--Mixturo of uperstit]on and abstraction in mysticism.--ConcIu- 
sion of the first part of tho course. 

WHETHER we turn our attention to the forces and the laws 
that animate aml govem matter without belonging toit, or as 
the order of our labors ca]]s us to do, reflect upon the univeaal 
and uecessary truths which out mind discovem but does hot con- 
stitute, the least systematic use of reason makes us naturally 
conc]ude fi'oa the forces and laws of the universe that there is a 
first intelligent' mover, and h'om necessary truths that there is a 
necessary being who alone is their substance. We do.not per- 
ceive God, but we concei'e him, upon the fifith of this admirable 
world exposed to our view, and upon that of this other world, 
more admirable stil], which we bear in omelvcs. :By tbis double 
road we succeed in going to God. This natural course is that of 
ail men : it must he su[ficient for a sound philosophy. But there 
are feeble and presumptuous minds that do hot know how to go 
thus far, or do hot kuow how to st, T there. Confined to experi- 
ente, they do hot date to conclude ri'oto what they sec lu what 
they do hot sec,  if at al] rimes, at the sight of tbe first phenom 
enon that appears to their eyes, they did hot admit that thi 
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phenomenon nas a cause, even when this cause does hot corne 
within the reach of their senses. They do hot perceive it, yet 
they believe in it, for the simple reason that they necessarily con- 
eeive it. hlan and the un]vele are also lcts that cannot but 
bave a cause, although this cause nlay neither be seen by out 
eyes nor touched by out hands. Reason bas been given us for 
the very purpose of going, aud without any circuit of reasoniug. 
ri'oto the visible to the invisible, ff'oto the finite to the infiuite, 
ri'oto the imperfect to the perfect, and aiso, from necessary and 
universal truths, which surround us on cve3 side, to their eternal 
and necessary principle. Such is the natural and legitimate 
bearing of reason. It possesses an evidence of which it renders 
no accouut, and is hot thêreby less irresistible to whomsoever does 
hot undertake to contest with God the veracity of the faculties 
which he has received. But one does hot revolt against reason 
with impunity. It punishes out false wisdom by giving us up to 
extravagance. When one has eonfined himseff to the narrow 
limits of wlat he direetly pereeives, he is smothered by these 
limits, wishes to go out of them at any priee, and invokes some 
other means of knowiug; he did hot date fo adroit the existence 
of an invisible God, and now behold him aspiring fo enter into 
immediate communication with hin, as with sensible objeets, and 
the objeets of eonseiousness. It. is an extreme feebleness for a 
rational being thus fo doubt reason, and it is an ineredible rash- 
ness, in this despair of intelligenee, to dream of direet communi- 
cation with God. This desperate and anabitious dream is mys- 
tieism. 
It behooves us fo separate with eare this ehimera, that is hot 
without danger, ri'oto the eause that we dêfend. It behooves us 
so much the more to openly break with mysticism, as it seens fo 
toueh us more nearly, as it pretends to bo tho last word of phi- 
los»phy, aud as by an appearaneo of eatness it is able fo sedueo 
many a noble soul, espceiaily atone of those epochs of lassitude, 
wheu, after the cruel disappointment of excessive hopes, human 
reason, having lost faith in its own power without having lost 
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need of God, in order to satisfy fliis immortal need, addressea 
itself to every thing except itse]f, and i, fitult of knowing how 
to go to God by the way that is open to if, throws itself out of 
eommon sense, and tries the new, the ehimcrical, even the ab- 
surd, in order to attain the impossible. 
Mysticism contains a pusillanimous skepticism in the place of 
rcason, and, at the saine time, a faith bli,d and earried even to 
the oblivion of all the conditions imposed upon hmmm nature. 
To conceive God under the transparelt veil of the universe and 
abo'e the highest t,'uths, is at once too much and too little foi" 
mysticism. It does hot belicve that it knows God, if it knows 
him only in his manifestations and by the signs of his existence: 
it wishes to perceive him direcfly, it wishes tobe united to him, 
sometimes by sentimeut, sometimes by some other extraordinary 
process. 
Sentiment plays so important a part in mysticism, that out 
first care must be to investigate the nature and proper fuuction 
of this interesting and hitherto ill-studied part of human nature. 
Itis necessary to distinguish sentiment wel] from sensation. 
There are, in some sort, two sensibilities : one i directed fo the 
external world, and is charged with transmitting to the soul the 
impressions that it sees; the other is whol]y interior, and is re- 
lated to the soul as the other is fo nature,its function is to re- 
ceive the impression, and, as it were, the rebound of what p.ses 
in the soul. Have we discovered any truth . there is something 
in us which fee]s joy ou account of it. IIave we perf,,rmed a 
good action . we receie out reward in a feeling of satis£ction 
less vivid, but more delicate and more durable than all the agree- 
able sensatlons that corne from the body. It seems as if intelli- 
gence also had ifs intimate organ, which sffers or enjoys, accord- 
ing to the state of the intelligence. \Ve bear in ourselves a 
profound source of emotion, at once ,hysical and moral, which 
expresses the union of or two natures. The animal does 
go beyond sensation, and pure thought belongs only to the 
gclic nature. The sentiment that partakes of sensation and 
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thought is the portion of humauity. Sentiment is, it is tïue, only 
an echo of reason ; but this êcho is somêtimês bêtter understood 
than rêason itself, because it rêsounds in the most intimate, flic 
most delicate portions of the soul, and moves the entire man. 
It is a singular, but incontestable fact, that as soon as reason 
has conceived truth, the soul attaches itself toit, and loves it. 
Yês. the soul loves truth. It is a wondeul thing that a being 
strayed into one corner of the nniverse, alone chargêd with sus- 
taining himself against so many obstacles, -ho, it would seem, 
has enongh to do to thin]= of himself, to preserve and somewhat 
embellih his lire, is capable of loving what is not related to 
him, and exists only in an invisible world! This disintercsted 
love of truth givês evidence of the greatnêss of him who fêels it. 
Reason takes one step more:--it is hot contented with truth, 
even absolute trutb, when convinced that it possesses it ill, that it 
does not possess it as it really is; as long as it has not placed it 
upon its etêrnal basis ; having arrived there, it stops as before its 
impassable barrier, having nothing more to sêek, nothing more to 
find. Sentiment follows reason, to which it is attached ; it stops, 
it rests, only in tire love of the infinite bêing. 
In fact, it is the infinite that we love, while we beliêve that we 
are loving finite thing.% even whi]e loving truth, beauty, virtue. 
And so surely is it the infinite itsêlf that attracts and charms us, 
that its highest manifestations do hot satisfy us until we have rê- 
fêrred them to their immortal source. The heart is insatiable, 
because it aspires after the infinite. This sentiment, this need or 
'.he infinite, is at the foundation of the greatêst passions, and the 
most trifling desires. A sig'h of the soul in the prêsence of the 
starry hêavens, the melancholv attached to the passion of glory, 
to ambition, to ail the great emofions of the sonl, express it better 
w_lhout doubt, but fley do hot express it more than the caprice 
and mobility of those vulgar loves, wandêrlng from object to object 
in a perpetual circle of ardent desires, of poignant disquietudes, 
and mournful disenchantments. 
Let us dêslgnate another relation between reasn and sentiment. 
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The mind at first precipitates itself towards its object without 
rendering fo itself an account of what it does, of what it percei'es, 
of what it feds. But, with the faculty of tbiking', of feeling, it 
bas also that of willing; it possesses tbe liberty of returning to 
itself, of reflecting on its own thought and sentiment, of consenting 
,'o this, or of resisting it, of abstaining from it, or of rel,roducing 
its thought and sentiment, while stamping them with a new char- 
acter. Spontaneity, reflêction,these are the two great forms of 
intelligence.  One is hot the other; but, after ail, the latter does 
little more than devclop the £,nner; they contain at bottom the 
saine things :--the poiut of ricw alone is different. Every thing 
that is spontaneous is obscure and confused ; reflection carries with 
it a clear and distinct view. 
Rcason does hot begin by reflection; it ,.loes hot at làr..t per- 
ceire the truth as m,i'ersal and necessaT; consequently, when 
it passes ri'oto idea to being, wl,en it rêfc/'s truth to the real being 
that is its sul,jeet, it has hot souuded, it even ]ms no suspicion of 
the depth of the ehasln it passes ; it passes it by means of the 
power wbieh is in it, but it is hot astonished at wllat it bas donc. 
It is subsequently astonished, and undertakes by the aid of the 
libêrty with whieh it is endowed, to do the opposite of what it 
has donc, to deny what it bas afll,med. Ilere commences the 
strife between sophism and eommon sense, between false semnee 
and natural truth, between good and bad philosophy, both of 
whieh corne from ri'ce refleetion. Tlle sad and sublime privilego 
of reflection is error; but retleetion is the remedy for the m'il it 
l»roduees. If it ean deny natui'al truth, usually it eOilfirins it, re- 
turns fo eommon sense by a loger or shorter circuit; it opposes 
in vain ail tlle tendeleies of lluman nature, by whieh it is ahnost 
always overcome, and brought baek submissive to the first inspi- 
raàons of reason, fortified by tllis trial. But there is nothing 
more in the end than there was at the beginning ; only in prim- 
itive inspiration there was a power which was ignorant of itself 

 Sec the preceding lectures. 
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and in the legitimate results of reflection there is a power which 
knows itself:--one is the triumph of instinct, tire other, that of 
true science. 
Sentiuent which accompanies intelligence in all its pl'oceedil,gs 
presents the saine phenomena. 
The heart, like reason, pursues the infinite, and the oly dit'- 
ferenee tllere is in these pursuits is, that sometimes the heart 
seeks the infinite without kuowing that it seeks it, and sometimes 
it rende to itself an aecount of the final end of the need of loving 
what dist.rbs it. When refleetion is added to love, if it finds 
that thç objeet loved is in fact worthy of being loved, far ff'oto 
elffee_ling love, it strengthens it; "af ff'oto clil,ping its divine 
wing's, it develops them, and nourishes theln, as Plato' says. ]3ut 
if the object of love is only a symbol of the tl'ue beauty, only 
capable of exeiting the desire of the soul without satisfying it, 
refleetion breaks the charln whieh held the heart, dissipates the 
ehimera that enehained it. It must be very sure in regard toits 
attachments, in order to dare to put them to the proof of ret]ee- 
tion. O Psyehe! Psyehe! preserve thy good fortune; do hot 
sound the mystery too deeply. Take care hot to bring the fear- 
ful light near the iavisible lover with wholn thy soul is euamored. 
At the first ray of the fatal lamp love is awakened, and files away. 
Charmilg image of what takes place la the soul, when to the 
serene and unsu.-.p¢eting ëonfidenee of sentiment sueeeeds refleetion 
with its bitter train. This is perhaps also the meaning of the 
biblieal aeeount of the tree of knowledge? ]3efore science and 
refleetion are innocence and taith. Science and refleetion at first 
eng'ender doubt, disquietude, distaste for what one possesses, the 
distm'bed pursuit of what one knows not trou,des of mind and 
sonl, sore travail of thought, and, in lire, many faults, until inno- 
cence, forever lost, is replaeed by virtue, simple faith by tre 

" Sec the Pà«xlrvs and the Banquet, vol. vil of our trmslatlon. 
 We shall not be accused of perverting the holy Scriptures by these anal- 
oglcs, for we givc them only as analogies, aad St. Augustine and Bossuer aro 
full of such. 
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science, until love, through so many vanishing illusions, finall 1 
succeeds in rêaching its truc object. 
Spontaneous love has tire native grace of ignorance and happi- 
ness. Rcflective love is very diffc.'cnt; it is sê,'ious, it is g'êat; 
even in its faults wilh tire grcatness of liberty. Let us hot be in 
haste to condemn reflection : if it oftên produces êgotism, it alsc 
produces devotion. What, lu fact, is self-dêvotion . Itis giving 
,»urselves freely, with full ]nowledgc of what we are doing. 
Therein consists the sublimity of love, love worthy of a noble and 
gêuerous crêature, hot an ignorant and bliud love. Whcn affec- 
tion has conquerêd selfishness, instêad of loving its object for its 
own sake, the soul gives itsêlf to ifs object, and miracle of love 
the more it givês the more it possesses, nourishing itself by its 
own sac'ifices, and finding its strcngth and its joy in its enti'e 
sêlf-abandonment. ]3ut there is only one bêing who is worthv 
of being thus loved, and who can be thus loved without illusions, 
and 'ithout mistakes, at once without limits, and without regret, 
to wi{, the pêrfèct bêiug who alone doês hot fear reflection, svho 
alone can fill the entire capacity of out heart. 
Mysticism corrupts sentiment by exaggerating its power'. 
Mysticism bêgius by SUlTressing in man rêason, or, at least, it 
subordinates and sac'ifices reason to sentiment. 
Listen to mystlcism : it says that by the hem't alone is man in 
relation with God. All that is great, bëautiSfl, infiuite, eternal, 
love alone revcals to us. Reason is only a lying faculty. 
cause it may err, and does err, it is said that it always errs. 
Reason is confoundêd with êvery thing that itis hOt. Thê êrrors 
of the sênsês, and of ren.oning, the illusions of lhe imagination, 
even the extravagances of passion, which sometimes give vise to 
those of mind, every thing is laid to the charge of reason. 
imperfections are triumphed over, its miseês are complacently 
êxhibitêd ; the most audacious dogmatical system--since it asl)ires 
to put man and God in immediate communication--borrows 
against reason ail the arms of sl:cpticism. 
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Mysticism goes farther : it attacks liberly its¢lf; it orders lib- 
erty to rênounce itself, in order fo identify itsêlf by love with him 
from hom the infinite sêparatcs us. The ideal of virtue is no 
lonffer the courageous perseverance of the good man, who, in 
stru.egling against temptation and suffering, makes lii'e holy ; it 
is no longor the fi'ee and enligl:tened devoion of a loving soul; 
it is the entire and blind abandonment of oursehes, of out will, of 
our being, in a barrên conteml,lation of thought, in a prayer 
ithout uttêrance, and ahnost without eonsciousness. 
The source of mysticism is in that incoml,k-te view of hulnan 
nature, which knows not how to discern in it what therein is most 
1,rofound, which betakes itself to what is therein most striking, 
most seizing, and, consequently, also most seizable. We have 
ah'eadv said that reason is hot noisy, and often is hot heard, 
whilst its echo of sentiment loudly resounds. In this compo,,,d 
l,henomenon, it is natural that the most alTarent element should 
cover and dira the most obscure. 
Moreover, what rêlations, what deceptive resemblances between 
:he two ttculties ! Without doubt, in their development, they 
manifcstly differ ; when reason becomes reasoning, one easily dis- 
ting'uishes ts heavy movèment ri'oto the flight of sentiment; but 
spontaneous rea-son is ahnost confotinded with setiment,--there 
is the saine rapidity, the saine obscuritv. Add that they pursue 
the saine ol_,ject, and ahnost ahvays go together. It is hot, then, 
astonishing that they should be confounded. 
A wise philosoph.v distinguishes  them without separating 
them. Analysis demonstrates that reason precedes, and that 
sentiment follows, iIow can we love what we are ignorant of. 
In order to enjoy the trnth, is it not necessarv to know it more 
or less ? In order to be m,wed by certain ideas, is it not neces- 
sarv to bave possessed them in some degree ? To absorb reason 

* Sec part il., The JDeautiful, lecture 6, and part. iii., lecture 18, on tho 
orala qf Sentiment.. Sec also out t'ascal prefitce of the last edition» p. 8t 
etc. vol. i. ofthe 4th Scries. 
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in sentiment is fo stifle the cause in the effet, t. When one spea] 
of the light of the heart, he designates, without knowing it, that 
light of the spontaneous reason which discovers to us truth by a 
pure and immediate intuition entirely opposite to the slow and 
laborious processes of the reflective reason and reasoning. 
Sentiment by itself is a source of emotion, hot of knowledge. 
The sole ficulty of knowledge is :eason. At bottom, if senti- 
nent is differcnt from sensation, it nevertheless pertains on all 
sides to general sensibi,ity, and it is, like it, variable; it bas, like 
it, its intem, ptions, its vivacity, and its lassitude, its exaltation 
and its short-comings. The inspirations of sentiment, then, 
which are essentially mobile and individual, cannot be raised to 
a universal and absolute rule. It is hot so with reason; it is 
constantly the saine in each one of us, the saine in all men. The 
]aws that govern its exercise constitute the common legislation of 
ail intelligent beings. There is no intelligence that does hot 
conceive some unirersal llld necessar) truth, anti, consequently, 
the infinite being who is its principle. These grand objects 
being once known excite in the souls of all men the emotions 
that we bave endeavored to deseribe. These emotions partake 
of the dgnity of reason and the mobility of imagination and 
sensibilitv. Sentimeut is the harmonious and living relation be- 
tween reason and sensibi|itv. Snppress one of the two terres, 
and what becomes of the relation ? Mystieism pretends to ele- 
rate man directly to God, and does hot see that in depriving 
reason of its power, it really deprives him of that whieh makes 
him kuow God, and puts him in a just communication with God 
bv the intermediary of eternal and iufinite truth. 
The fimdamental error of mysticism is, that it diseards this in- 
termediary, as if it were a. barrier and hot a fie : it makes the 
infinite bt.ing the direct object of love. ]3ut such a love tan be 
sustained only by superhnman efforts that end in folly. Love 
.tends to unite itseff with its objeet : mystieism absorbs love in its 
objeet. I]ence the extravagances of that mysticism so severely 
and so just]y condemned bç ]3osm:et and the Church in quiet- 
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ism. ! Quietism ]ul]s to sleep the activity of man, extinguishes 
his intelligence, substitutes indolent and irreg'ular contemplation 
for the seeking of truth and the fulfihnent of duty. ïhe truc 
union of the soul with God is madc by truth and virtue. Everv 
othêr union is a chimera, a peril, sometimcs a crime. It is hot 
permitted man to reject, under any pretext, that which makcs 
him man, that vhich renders him capable of COmlrehending God, 
and expressing in himself an iml)erfict image of God, that is to 
say, reason, ]iberty, conscience. Without doubt, virtue bas its 
prudence, and if we must nevër yield to passion, there are diverse 
ways of cmbating it iu order to conqucr it. One eau let il sub- 
side, and resignation and silence may have their lgitimate em- 
ployment. Thcre is a portion of truth, of utility even, in the 
Spirituol Zetters, even in fle 3Iaxims of the Saints. But, in 
general, it is unsafe to autieipate in this world the prerogatives 
of death, and to dream of sanctity when virtue alone is requirêd 
of us, when virtue is so diflicult to attain, even imperfectly. The 
best quietism ean, al most be only a hall in the course, a truee 
m the strife, or rathcr another m:mner of eombating. Il is hot 
by flight that batfles are gained; in order to gain them il is 
neeessary to eome to an engagement, so mueh the more as duty 
eonsists in eombating still more than in eonquering. Of the 
two opposite extremes--stoieism and quiêtism--the tiret, taker. 
all in al], is preferal,le to the second ; fr if il does n,,t always 
elevate man to God, it maintains, at least, human personality, 
liberty, conscience, whilst quietism, in abolishing thesc, ablishe.s 
the entire mau. Oblivion of life and its duties, inertne:s, sloth, 
death of soul,--such are the fruits of that love of G,,d, hieh is 
lost in the sterile eoutemplation of ils objeet, provided it does hot 
cause stil[ sadder aberrations! There cornes a moment when 
the soul that believes itself united with God, pufl'ed up ith this 
imaginary possession, despises both the body and htnll:n person- 
ality to such an extent that all its actions become imliflbrent to 

t Sec the admirable work of Iossuet, I.nstructon s tf les dtats ,i" Oraison. 



it, and good and evil are in its eyes the same. Thusit is that 
fanatical sects have been seen mingling crime and devotion, find- 
ing in che the exctise, ot'ten even the motive, of the other, and 
prefitcing infamous irregflarities or abominable c,'uelties with 
lnVStiC t'ansports,--deplorable consequeaces of the chimera of 
pure ]ove, of the pretension of sentiment to rule over reason, to 
s«,rve alone as a guide to the human soul, and to put itself in 
direct communication with God, without the intermediary of the 
visible world, and without the still suret intermediary of intelli- 
gence and truth. 
llut it is thne to pass to anothêr kind of mysticism, more sin- 
gular, more learned, more refiued, and quite as unreasonable, al- 
.though it presents itself in the very naine of rêason. 
We bave seen  that reason, if che of the princ]ples which gov- 
ern it be destroyed, cannot lav hold of truth, hot even absolute 
truths of the intellectuaI and moral order ; it refers alI universa], 
nccessary, absolute truths, to the being that alone can explain 
them, becauge in him alone are necessarv and absolute existence, 
immutability, and infinity. God is the substance of uncreated 
ta'uths, a he is the cause of created existences. Necessa T truths 
find in tod their natural subject. If God bas hot arbitrarilv 
ruade t]aem,--which is hot in accordance with their essence and 
his,--he constitutcs them, in,much as they are himself. IIis 
intelligence possesses them as the manifestations of itsel£ As 
long as out intelligence bas hot referred them to the divine intel- 
ligence, they are to it an efi'ect without cause, a i,henomenon 
without substance. It refers them, then, to their cause and their 
substance. And in that it obeys an imperative need, a fixed 
principle of reason. 
Mvsticism breaks in some sort the Iadder that e]evaes us to 
infinite substance : it regards this substance alone, independent- 
1. " of the truth that manifets if, and it imagines itself to possess 

' Lecture 4. 
 Ste espceially in our writings the regular and detailed refutation of the 
double extr,vagance of considering substance apart from its determination 
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also the pure absolute, pure unity, being in itself. The advan- 
tage vhieh mysticism here seeks, is to give to thought an objeet 
wherein there is no mixture, no division, no multiplieity, wherda 
every sensible and human element has entirely disappeared. ]3ut 
in order fo obtain this advantage, it must pay the eost of it. It 
is a very simple meaus of fi'eeing theodieea ff'oto every shade of 
anthropomorphism ; it is redueing God to an abstraction, to the 
abstraction of being ia itself. 13eing in itself, it is tïue, is ff'ce 
from all division, but upon the condition that it bave no attribute, 
no quality, and even that it be deprived of knovledge and intel- 
ligence ; foi" intelligence, if elevated as it might be, alwavs sup- 
poses the distinction between tl,e intelligent subjeet and the in- 
telligible objeet. A God ff'oto whom absolute unitv exeludes 
intelligence, is the God or" the mvstic philosophy. 

and its qualitics, or of considering its qualitics and its facultics apart froin 
the being that posscsscs thcm. 1st Seric.% vol. iii., lcctm-c 8, O 6bndillae, 
and vol. v., lectures 5 and 6, On ](an. We say, the saine Stries, vol. iv., 
1 o. 56: «Tllcre are philosophcrs bcyond the l¢llilm, who, to appcar vc T 
profound, are not contcntcd with qualitics and phenomcna, and aspire to 
pure substance, to bcing in itsclf. Thc problcm statcd as lbllows, is quite 
insoluble: the knowlcdgc of such a substance is ilnpossible, Ibr this vcry 
imple reason, that such a sttbstancc does hot exist. Bcing in itsclf, «tas 
Z)i»ç ici. .ic,$, which Kant sceks, cscapcs him, and this docs hot htuniliate 
Kant and philosophy; for thcre is no bcing in itsclf. The human mind 
may form to itsclf an abstract and gencral idca of bein, b,tt this idea has 
no rcal objcct in nature. All being is detcrlninate, ifit is real; and to be 
determinate is to posscss certain modes of bcing, transitory and accidcntal, 
or construit and essentiel. Knowlcdge of bcing in itsclfis thon hot mcrely 
interdlcted to the human mind ; it is contrary to the nature of thiugs. At 
the other extreme of metaphysics is a powcrless psychology, which, by 
fenr of a hollow ontology, is condcmned to voluntary ignorance. We are 
hot able, say these philosophers; Mr. Dugald Stewart, for CXalnplc, to attabi 
being in itsclf; it is pcrmittcd us to know on]y phenomcna nld qualltics; 
o that, in order hot to wnnder in search ofthe substance of the soul, they 
do hot dure allàrm its spirituallty, and devote themselvcs to the study of 
differcnt ftculties. Èqual crror, equal chimera ! Thcre arc no more quali- 
ties without being, than bcig without qualities, lX'o being is w:thout its 
detcrminations, and rcciprocally its dcterminations are not without 
considcr the determinations of being indcpcndcntly of tl,e being which 
possesses them, is no longer to observe ; it is to abstract, to make ac. ab- 
straction quite as extravagant as that of bcing considered indcpcndently of 
is qmdities." 



How could the school of Alexandria. how could :Plotinus, it 
foundêr,  in the midst of the lights of the Greek and Latin civili- 
zation, have arrived at such a stïange notion of the Divinity'., 
]3y the abuse of Platonism, by the corruption of the best and 
severest method, that of Socrates and ]lato. 
The Platouic method, the dialectic process, as its author calls 
it, searches in l»artict:lar, variable, contingent things, for what 
they also have gêueral, durable, one, that is to say, their Idea, 
and is thus elêvated to Ideas, as to the only truc objects of intel- 
ligence, in ordêr fo be clevated still ri'oto these Ideas, which are 
arranged iu au admirable hierarchy, to the first of all, beyond 
which intelligence has nothiug more to conceive, nothing more 
to seek. l,y rejecting iu finite things their 1irait. their individu- 
ality, we attaiu genera, Idêas, and, by them, their sovereign prin- 
ciple. ]3ut this principle is not the last of genera, nor the last of 
abstractions; it is a real and sul)stantial principle? The God of 
l'lato is hot called merely unity, he is called the Good; he is 
hOt the lifeless substance of the :Eleatics ; he is endowed with 
lire and movcmcnt ; strong expressions that show how much the 
God of the Platonic mctaphysics difl'ers ri'oto that of mysticism. 
This God is the father o.f the worhl.  He is a|so the fither of 
truth, that light of Spirits. « IIe dwells in the midst of Ideas 
u'hich znake him a truc God inasmuch as he is with them.  tic 
possesses august ad holy intelli9e.nce." IIe bas ruade the world 

 On the school of Alexandria, sec °-d Serics vol. ii., Sl'¢tch of a Gene»a- 
]]istory of Philosophg, lecture 8, p. 211 and Bd Scrics, vol. i. oassim. 
a Sce the prcvious lecture. 
a d Stries, vo]. i. Ancient _Philosoflhy ,. article .Yenolhans » and article 
he Solddst , vol. xi. of our translation, p..o61. 
a 2imceus vol. xii., p. 117. a Re_public book viL, i- 70 of vol. x. 
 .Ph«drus vol. ri., p. 
a The 6ofihist, p. 61, 262. Thc followin.g little-known and decisive pas 
sage, which we have trauslated for the first tiret, must bc cited :--" ,tranger 
But what, by Zcus ! shall wc be so easily persuaded that in reality, motion 
lire, soul intelligence,, do not belon,,.__ to ab,olute bein,,, that this bcing 
neither lires nor thinks, that tbis bcing rem,qhs immobile, immntable, with- 
out having part in augnst and holy intelligencc.--The«tet««s, q_'hat xvould 
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without any external necessity, and f,)r thc sole reason that he is 
good2 I fine, he is beauty without mixture, mmlterable, im- 
morta] that makes him who has caught a glimpse of it disdain 
all earthly beautîes.  The beautifid, the absolute good, is too 
dazzling to be looked on directly by thc eye of mortal ; it must 
at first be contemplated in the images that reveal if to us, in 
truth, in beauty, in justice, as they are met here below, and 
amoug men, as the eye of one who has been a chahed captive 
ri'oto infmcy, nmst be gradually habituated to the light of the 
sun.  Our reason, enlightened by true science, can perceive this 
light of sldrits ; reason right]y ]cd can go to God, and thcre is 
no need, in order to reach him, of a particular ,nd mysterious 
faculty. 
Plotinus crred by pushing to excess the I)latonic dialectics, and 
by extending them beyond the boundary where they should stop. 
In I)lato they terminate at ideas, at the idea of the good, and 
produce an intelligent and good God; I)lotinus applies them 
without limit, and they lcad him into an abyss of mysticism. If 
all truth is in the general, and if all indMdua]ity is imperfection, 
it fol]ows, that as long as we are able to generalize as long as if 
is possible for us to overlook any difference, to exclu,le any deter- 
mination, we sha]l hot be at the limit of dialectics. Its last 
object, then, will be a principle without any determination. It 
will hot spare in God being "itself. In fact, if we say that God 
is a being, by/he side of and above being, we place unity, of 

be consenting dear Elcatus, to a vcry strange assertion.--Stranger. Or, in- 
dced, shall wc accord to this bcing intelligence while we refuse him life 
T]eatêtus. That cmmot be.--Strançer. Or agaiu shall we suy thut there is 
in him intclligence und life but tiret it is hot in a soul that he possesscs them 
Theatetus. And how could he possess them othcrwise .--Stra»ger. 
fine that, endowed with intelligence, sonl and life, ail animatcd as he is, he 
remuins incomplcte immobility.--Theatetus. Ail that scems to me unrea- 
uonable." 
a Timceus, p. 119 : "Let us say that thc cause which led thc suprcm 
ordainer to produce and compose thls mfiverse was, that ho wa- good." 
 JBouqet dlscoarse of Diotimus vol vi. and the 9d part f this 
'he JBeatif ul lecture 7. 
 .h2epvblie. .Ibid. 
8 
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which being partakes, and which it cannot dlsengage, in order te 
consider it alone. Being is hot here simple, since if is at once 
being and unity ; unity alone is simi)le, for one cannot go beyond 
that. And still when we say unity, we determine it. True ab- 
solute unity must, then, be something absolutely indeterminate, 
which is hot, 'hich, prol)erly speaking, cannot be naned, tho 
tnnamable, as :Plotinus says. This I)rincil)le , 'hich exists not, 
for a still stronger reason, chnaot thinl¢, for ail thought is still a 
determination, a manner of beig. So being and thought are 
excluded ri'oto absohte unity. If Alexandrianism admits them, 
it is only as a forfcittre, a degradation of unity. Considered in 
thought, and in being, the sui)reine principle is inferior to itself; 
only in the I)trc simplicit.y of its indefinable essence is it the last 
object of science, and the last tertu of perfection. 
In ordcr to enter iuto communication with such a God, the 
ordinary faculties are hot suflicient, and the theodicea of the 
school of Alexandrin imposes upon it a quite peculiar psychology. 
In the truth of things, reasou conceives absolute unity as an 
attribute of absolute being, but not as something in itselI; or, if it 
considers it al)art , it kuows that it considers only an abstraction. 
Does one vish to make absolute unity something else than an 
attribute of an absolute being, or au abstraction, a concei)tion of 
human intelligence ? Reason could accept nothing more on any 
condition, a, Vill this barren unity be the object of love ! But 
love, much more than reason, asi)ires after a real object. One 
does hot love substance in general, but a substance that possesses 
such or such a charactcr. In human friendships, snp1)ress all the 
qualities of a person, or modify them, and you modify or sup- 
press the love. This does hot pro'e that you do hot lofe this 
l)crson ; it only proves tlmt the person is hot for you  ithout his 
qualities. 
So neithe- reason nor loe can attain the absolute unity of 
" mvsticism. I order fo corresi)ond .to such an object, there must 
I,e ia us something analogous to it, there must be a mode of 
knvwig that irai)lies the abolition of consciousn¢s. In fact, 
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consciousness is the sigu of the me, that is to say, of that shieh 
is most detêrminatc : the bêing who says, me, d]stinguishes him- 
self essentially ri'oto every other; that ]s fur us the type itself of 
in,_lividuality. Consciousness shou]d degrade the i,.le:d of di:dcctic 
knowledge, or every division, every determination muet l,e want- 
ing, ia ordêr to rêspond to the absohlte unity of its ol,jeet. This 
mode of pure and direct communication with God, vhieh is hot 
reason, whieh is hot love, whieh exeludes eonseiousness, is eestasy 
('x'aç). This word, which l-)lc)tilmS first applied to this singu- 
lar state of the soul, expressês this separation ri'oto ourselves 
whieh mvstieism exaets, and of whieh it believes m:m capable. 
Man, in order to eommunieate with absolute being, nmst gc out. 
of himself. It is neeessary that thought should rejeet all deter- 
minate thought, and, in fitlling" baek within its own depths, should 
arrive at sueh an oblivion of itself., that eonseiousness should van- 
ish or seem to vanish. 13ut that is only an ilnage of eestasy; 
what it is in itself, no one knows ; as it eseapes ail eonseiousness, 
it eseapes memory, eseapes refleetion, ,and eonsequently all ex- 
pression, all human speeeh. 
This philosophical mysticism tests upon a radically fidse notion 
of absolute belng. By dint of wi»hing to free God fi'om ail the 
conditions of finite existence, one cornes to deprive him of all the 
conditions of existence itself; one has such a fear that the infi- 
nite lnay bave something in common with the finite, that he does 
not date to recognize that being is common to both, savo differ- 
ence of degree, as if all that is hot were not nothingness itself'. 
Absolute being possesses absolute unity without any doubt, as it 
possesses absolute intelligence; but, once more, absolute unity 
without a real subject of inherence is destitute of ail reality. 
Rêal and dcterminate are synonyms. \Vhat constitutes a being 
is its special nature, its essence. A being is itself ouly on thc 
conditit,n of hot bcing another; it cannot but bave characteristic 
traits. Ail tiret is, is such or such. Diflbrence is an eloneut as 
essential to being as unity itself. If; then, reality is in determi- 
nation, it fi»llows that God is the mos determinate of beit. 
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Aristotle is much more l'Iatonic than l'lotinus, wher he says 
that God is the thought of thought, t that he is hot a shul)lo 
power, but a power efl'ectively acting, meaning thcreby that God 
to be pcrfect, ought to have nothing iii himseIf that is hot con» 
ldeted. To fimSte nature it belongs to be, in a certain sense, 
dctermimtte, since being fiuite, it has alwa3"s iii itself ])owers that 
are hot realized ; this indetcrmination dhninishes as these powers 
are realized. So truc divine t, nity is hOt abstract unity, it is the 
precise unity of 1)erfect being in which every thing is accom- 
plishcd. Ai the summit of existence, still more than at its low 
dcgrce, every thing is determinate, êvery thing is developed, 
every thing is distinct, every thing is one. The richness of deter- 
minations is a cërtain sign of the p]enitude of being. Reflection 
distinguishes these determinations h'om each other, but it is hot 
necessary that it should in these distinctions sec the limits. In 
us, tbr example, does the diversity of out faculties and their 
richest deveIol»ment divide the me and alter the identity and the 
lmity of the pcrson. Does each one of us believe himself less 
thau himselt; because he possesses sensibility, reasou, and will a. 
xNo, surelv. It is the sanie with God. Not having emp]oyed a 
sutlàcient psychology, Alexandrian mysticism ilmmg'ined that di- 
versity of attributes is incompatibe with siml)licity of essence, 
aud through feam" of corrupting siuple and pure essence, it ruade 
of it an abstraction. By a senseless scrupIe, it feared that God 
would hot be suflciently perfect, if it left him ail his perfections ; 
it regards them as iml)erçections , being as a degradation, creation 
as a thl|; aml, in order to exphdn mau and the miverse, it 
toiced to put in God what it calls fitiling's, hot having seen that 
these pretended failings are the very sig'ns of his infinite perfec- 
The the, ory of ecstasy is at once the necessary condition and 
he condenmation of the theory of absolute unity. Without ab- 

 Bo,k xii. of the .M.t«Tlyslcs. I « MÇtaphysigu, d'Aristotle, O.d edition « 
p. 200 etc. 
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solute unity as the dh'ect object of knowledge, of what use is 
ecstasy in the subject of knowledge. Ecstasy, far frein elevating 
man te God, abases him belov man ; fo," it effaces in him thoug]t, 
by taking away its condition, which is consciousness. Te suppress 
consciousness, is te render all l;nowledge impossible; it is net te 
comprehend the perfection of this mode of knowing, wherein thc 
limitation of subject and object gives at once the simplest, most 
immediate, and most determinate knowledge, t  
The Alexandrian mysticism is the most learned and tl:  pro- 
foundest of all known mysticisms. In the heights of abstraction 
svhere it loses itself, it seems very far ff'oto popular superstitions ; 
and yet the school t,f Alexandria unites ecstatic contemplation 
and theurgy. These are two things, in appearance, incompatible, 
but they pertain te the saine principle, te the pretension of di- 
rectly perceiving what inevitably escapes ail out efforts. On the 
one haud, a refirted mysticism aspires te God by ecstasy; on the 
other, a g,'oss mysticism thirtks te seize hiln by the seuses. The 
processes, the fitculties employed, differ, but the fourtdation is the 
saine, and ri'oto this comlnon fi)tmdatiort necessarily spring the 
lnost opposite extravagances. Apollonius of Tyanus is a popu- 
far Alexandrianist, aml Jamblicus is 1-'lotinus become a pl'iest 
mvsta«oo'ue and hierophant. A new worship shone forth by 
miracles; the ancient worship would bave its owrt miracles, and 

 On this fundmnental polnt sce lecture 8 in thi¢ vol.2d Series, vol. i. 
lectm-e 5, p. 9'. « The peculiarity of intelligcnce is net the'power of know- 
in._-,, but knowing in fact. On what condition fs there intelligence for us . 
It is net enough that there should be in us a princlple of intelligence ; this 
principle ntst be developed and exercised, and take itself as the object of 
its intelligence. The necessary condition of intelligence is eonsciosness-- 
that fs te say» differenee. There can be consciousness only where there arc 
several terres, one of which pcrceives the other, and at the saine time per- 
ceives itself. That is knowing and knowing self; that is intelligence. In- 
tellig-nce without consciousness i the abstract possibility of intelligence, it 
is net real intelligence. Transtçr this frein bureau intelligence te divine in- 
telligence, that is te say refer ideas, I mean ideas in the sense of Plate, of St. 
Au.,_mstine of Bossuet, of Leibnitzi te the ouly intelligence te which they 
tan beloag, and you will have, if I may ri,us express myself tho lire of tho 
divine intelligence . . . , etc." 
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l,hilosophers boasted tiret they could make the divinity appea 
belote other mon. They 1,ad demons for themselves, and, in 
some sort, for their own orders ; the gods wcre hot only invoked. 
but cvoked. Ecstasy for the initiates, theurgy for the crowd. 
At all rimes and in all places, these two mysticisms have given 
ea«h other the hand. In India and in China, the schools xvhere 
the mo-t subtile idcalism is taught, arc hot far ri'oto pagodas or 
Zlle most abject idolatry. One day the /3hagavad-Git; or Lao- 
tseu  is read, an indefinable God is taug'ht, without essential and 
dcterminate attributes ; the next day there is shown to the people 
such or such a form, such or such a manifestation of this God, 
who, hot having a form that bt.longs to him, can receive all forms, 
and being ouly substance in itself, is necessarily the substance of 
eve T thiug, of a stone and a drop of water, of a dog, a hero, and 
a sage. So, in the aucient orld under Julien, for example, the 
saine man was at once professor in the school of Athens and 
guardian of the temple of Minerva or C)'belc, by turls obscuring 
the Timcets and the tcloublic by subtile commentaries, and ex- 
hibitiug to the eyes of the multitude sometimes the sacred talc,  
sometimes the shrine of the good goddess, a and in either function, 
as priest or philosopher, imposing on others and himself, undcr 
taking to ascend above the human mind and falling miserably 
below it, paying in some sort the penalty of an unintelligible 
metapllysics, in lending himself fo the most shameless super- 
stitious. 
When the Christian religion triumphed, it brought humanity 
:roder a discipline that purs a rein upon this deplorable mysticism. 
13ut how many rimes has it brought back, under the reigu of 
spiritual relion, all the extravagances of the religions of nature'. 
It was to appear especially at the renaissance of the schools and 
of the genius of 1-'aganism in the sixtcenth century, 'hen the 

Vol. il. of the .°d Series, qketch of a General lisorg OE _Philosolohy  Ice- 
tres 5 tmd 6, On t]e ]ndian thilosola]ej. 
Sec th Euth.12ohron, vol. i. of out trans]atlon. 
Lueien» Apulcins, Lucius of 
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human mind had broken with the philosophy of the Middle Age, 
without yet having arrived at modern philosophy.' The 1-'aracel. 
suses and the Von Hchnonts renewed the Apollouiuses and the 
Jamblicuses, abusing" some chemical and medical knowlêdge, as 
the former had abused the Socratic aud Platonic method, altered 
in its character, and turned ri'oto ifs truc object. And so, in the 
midst of the eighteenth ceutury, has not Swedenborg united in 
his own person an exalted mysticism and a sors of magie, ol)ening 
thus the way to those senseless  persous who coutest with me in 
the morning the solidest and best-established proofs of the exist- 
ence of the soul and God, and propose to me in the evening to 
make me see otherwise than with my eyes, aud to make me hear 
otherwise than with my ears, fo make me use ail my faculties 
otherise than by their natural orgaus, promising me a superhu- 
nmu science, on the condition of first losing consciousness, thought, 
liberty, memory, ail that constitutes me an iutclligeut and moral 
bei,:. I should know a!l, then, but at the cost of h, owiug 
nothing that I should know. I shonld elevate myself toa mar- 
vêllous world, which, awakêned and in a natural state, I ara hot 
even able to suspect, of which no remembrance will remain to me : 
a mysticism at once gross and chimerical, which perverts both 
psychology and physiology ; an imbecile ecstasy, renewed withous 
genius froln the Alexandrine ecstasy ; an extravagance which has 
hot es-en the merit of a little novelty, and which history has seen 
reappearing af ail êpochs of anabition and impotence. 
This is what we corne to when we wish to go beyond the con- 
:litions imposed upon human nature. Charron first said, and 

x 2d Series, vol. ii., Sl.'etc7t ofa General llistor of Philosol»hj, lecture 10, 
On the Philosophg of the Renaissance. 
a One was tlleu m'dently oecupied with ma.çnet.isln, and more thml a mag- 
netizer, half a umterialist, halï a visionary, pretended to eonvert ris to a sys- 
rem of pcrfect clairvoyance of soul, obtained by lneans of artificial sleep. 
Alasl the sa,ne lbllies are now renewed. Conjunetions are the fashion. 
Spirits are interrogated, aud they respond! Only let there be eonscious- 
ness thal; oue does nol; interrogate:'and uperstition alone eounterpolses 
skeptlclsnl. 



after him 1-'ascal repeatcd if, that çhoerer would become an angel 
becomes a beast. The remedy for ail these ïollies is a sevêre 
theory of reason, of vhat it tan and what it cannot do; of 
reason e»veloped firsl: in the exercise of the senses, than elevating 
itself to universal and necessary ideas, referring them to their 
principle, to a being iufinite and at the sanie rime real and sub- 
stantial, vhose existence if conceives, but 'hose nature it is 
always interdicted to penetrate and comprehend. Sentiment ac- 
companies and vivifies the sublime intuitions of reason, but we 
must hot confound these two orders of facts, much less smother 
reason in sentiment. 13etween a finite bcing like man and God, 
absolute and infinite substance, there is the double intermediary 
of that magnificent universe open to oui" gaze, and of those mar- 
vellous truths vhich reason couceives, but bas hot ruade more 
thau the eye makes the beauties it perceires. The only means 
that is given us of elewting ourselves to the lleing of beings, 
without being dazzled and bewildered, is to approach him by the 
aid of a divine intermediaT; that is to soEv, to consecrate our- 
sel'es to the study and the love of truth, and, as we shall soon 
sec, to the contemplation and reproduction of the beautiful, es,)o 
:ially to the practiee of the good. 



PART SECOND 

THE BEAUTIFUL. 

LECTURE 

TH-E BEAUTYFUL IN TIIE ]X[IND OF 

Yhe method that must govêrn researches on the beautiful and art is, as in 
the investigation of the true, to commence by psychology.--Facultics of 
the soul that unite in the perception of the beautiful.--The scnses gLe 
only the agrceable ; reason alone gives the idca of the beautifld.--Refuta- 
tion of empiricism» that confounds the agrceable and the beflutifid.--Pre- 
eminence of reason.--Sentiment of the beautiful ; different from sensatiou 
and desire.--Distinction betwecn the sentimeut of the beautiful and thal; 
of the sublime.Imaginatlon.--Influence of sentimcnt on imagination.- 
Influence of imaglnatioa on sentiment.--Theory of taste. 

L us recall in a few words the results at which we have 
m'rived. 
Two exclusire schools are opposed to each other in the eigh- 
teenth century; we bave combated both, and each by the other. 
To empiricism we bave opposed the insufflciency of sensation, 
and its own inevitable neccssity to idealim. We bave admitted, 
with Locke and Condillac, in regard to the origin of knowledge, 
particular and contingent ideas, which we owe to the sênses and 
consciousness ; and above the senses and consciousness, the direct 
sources of ail particular ideas, we bave recognized, with Reid 
and Kant, a specia| faculty, different from sensation and conscious- 
ness, but developed with them,--reason, the lofty source of uni- 
versal and necess:try truths. We have established, against Kant, 
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the absolute authority of reason, and the truths which it disçovcra 
OEhen, the truths that reason revealed to us have themselves re. 
vealed tons their etermd p,'ic[ple,God. Finally, this rationa| 
spiritualism, hich is both the faith or" the hu,nan race and the 
doctrine of the greatest minds of antiquity anal modern times, we 
bave careflflly distinguished ri'oto a chimerical and dangerous 
mysticism. Thus the neeessity of experience and tbe neeessity of 
reason, the neeessity of a real ad ifiaite being which is the first 
and last foundation of truth, a severe distinction between spirit- 
ualism and mysticism, are the g'eat prineiples hich we have 
been able fo gather ff'oto the first part of this course. 
The second p:trt, the stndy of the beutiflfl, vill give ns the 
saine results elucidated and aggrandized by a new application. 
It was the eighteeuth eeatury that itroduced, or rather brought 
baek into 1-,hilosol,hy , investigations on the beautifid and art, so 
£mliar to ll:tto md Aristotle, but whieh scholastieism had hot 
çntertained, fo vlich out great lhi]osolhy of the seventeênth 
eentmy had remained a]most a strager.  One eomprehends that 
it did hot belong fo the empirical school fo revive this noble part 
of philosophic science. Locke and Condillae did hot leave a 
chapter, hot even a single page, on the beantiflfl. Their fol]ow- 
el treated beauty vith the saine disdaia ; hot knowiag very 'ell 
how to explaiu it in their system, they fotlnd it more eonvenient 
hot to perceive it at all. Diderot, itis truc, had an enthusiasm 
for beanty and art, but enthusiasm was never so ill 1,1aeed. Di- 
derot had genius; bnt, as Vohaire said of him, his was a head 
in which every thig fermented without coming to maturity. IIe 
scattêred here atd there a mass of ingenious ad often eontradic- 
tory perceptiots; he has no prineiples; h.e abandons himself to 
the imlression of the moment ; he knows hot what the ideal is ; 
he delights in a kind of natnre, at once eomraoa and mannered, 

* Except tho estimable Eszay on rite zBeautoEul, by P. André, a disclplo of 
Malebranche, whoso life was considerably prolonged into tire eightee,th 
century. On P. André .seo 3d Scries» vol iii., A/o/er l]tilo«o2, p. 
207, 
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sach as one might expect from fim author of the 
«le la aturc, the Père de amillc, thc Avcu dc Ramcau, and 
facques le Fataliste. Diderot is a fat.alist in art as well as in 
philosophy ; he belongs to his rimes and his selool, wlth a grain 
of pootry, sensibility, and imagination.  It was worthy of tle 
Scoteh  sehool aml Kant  to give a place to the beautithl in thci 
doctrine. They eousidered it in the soul and in nature; but they 
did hot evcn touch the diffieult question of the reproduction of 
the beautithl by the genius of man. We will try to embraee this 
great subjeet lu its whole extent, and we are about to offer at 
!east a sketch of a regular and eomplete theory of beauty and art. 
Let us begh by establilfing well the method that nmst preside 
over these investigations. 
One can study the beaut]ful in two ways :either out of us, in 
iiself and in the ol]ects, whatever flwy may be, that bear its im- 
press; or in the mind of man, in the fitculties lhat atta]n it, iu 
the ideas or senthuents that it excites in us. ow, the true 
method, which must now be fiuniliar to you, makes setting out 
fl'om man to arrive at things a law for us. Thercfore l»ychologi- 
cal analysis wiIl here again be out point of departure, and the 
study of the state of the soul in presence of the beautiful will pre- 
pare us for that of the beautiful considered in itself an,1 its objects. 
Let us interrogate the soul in the presence of beauty. 
Is it hot an incontestable fact that before certain objects, under 
ver T different circumstances, we pronounce the following judg- 
ment :This ol,ject is beautiful ? This affil'matiou is hot always 
explicit. Sometimes it manifests itself only by a cry of admira- 
tion ; sometimes it silently rises in the mind that scarcely bas a 
consciousness of it. The forms of this l,benomenon va T, but the 

x See in the works of Dider¢t, Pensées sur la Sculpture, les ,Salons, etc. 
 See 1st Series, vol. iv., expluined and estimated, the theories of [Iuteh- 
eson and Reid. 
 The theory of liant is tbuud in the Critique of dTudgment, and in tlm Ob- 
servations on thc Se'nttment qf the P,,autif «l and the Sublime. Sec the excel- 
lent translation ruade by 5I. Bariy 2 vols., 1S46. 
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Ihenomenon is attested by the most common and most certaic 
observation, and ail languages bear witness of it. 
Although sensible objects, with most men, oftenest provoke 
the judgment of thc beautifi], they de net alone possess this ad- 
vantage ; the demain of beauty is more extensive than the demain 
of the physical world exposed te out view ; it bas no bounds but 
thosc of entire nature, and of the seul and genius of man. ]3clore 
an heroic action, by the remenlbrance of a great sacrifice ; evên by 
the thought of the most abstract truths firmly nnited with each 
other in a system admirable at once for its s:mplicity and its pro- 
ductienêss; finally, belote objêcts of another ordêr, belote the 
works of arq this sanie l,henomenon is produced in us. 
recognize in ail these ol,jects, however different, a common qnality 
in regard te which our judgment is pronounced, and this quality 
we call beauty. 
The philosophy of sensation, iii fidthfulness te itself, should bave 
attempted te reduce the beautiful te the agreeable. 
Yithout doubt, beauty is ahnost always agreeable te the senses, 
or at least it lnust net wound them. Most of out ideas of the 
beautiful corne te us by sight and hearing, and all the arts, with- 
out exception, are addressed te the seul through the body. 
object which makes us surfer, were it the most beautiful in the 
world, very rarely appears te us such. ]3eauty bas little influence 
over a seul occupied with grief. 
But if an agreeable sensation often accompanies the idea of the 
beautiful, we must net conclude that one is the other. 
Experience testifies that ail agreeable things de net appear 
beautiflfl, and that, anlong agreeable things, those xxhich are 
most se are net the nmst beautiful,--a sure sign that the agree- 
able is net the beautiful ; for if one is identical with the other, 
they shou]d never be separated, but shou]d ahvavs be commensu- 
rate with each other. 
Far ff'oto this, whilst ail out senses give us agreeable sensa- 
tions, only two have the privilege of awakening in us the i._tea et 
beauty. Does one ever say: This is a beautifnl taste, this is a 



beautiful smell a. Neverthdess, oue should say it, if the beautiful 
is the agreeable. On the other hand, thêre are certain pleasures 
of odor and taste that more sensibility more than the greatest 
beauties of nature and art; and even among the perceptions of 
hearing and sight, those are not always the most vivid that most 
excite iii us the idea of t.eauty. Do hot pictures, ordinary in 
eoloringç offen more us more deeply than many dazzling produc- 
tions, more seduetive to the eye, less touehing to the soul .. I 
say farther ; sensation hot only does hot produee the idea of the 
beautiful, but sometimes stifles if. Let an artist oeeupy himsêlf 
with the reproduction of voluptuous forms; while pleasing the 
sênses, he disturbs, he repels in us the chaste and pure idêa o| 
beauty. The agreeable is not, then, the measure of the beautiful, 
sinee in certain cases it effaces it and makes us forger it ; it is hot, 
then, the beautiful, sinee itis found, and in the highest dêgree, 
where the beautiful is hot. 
This eonduets us to the essential foundation of tl,e distinction 
between the idea of the beautiful and the sensation of tl,e agree- 
able, to wit, the differenee already explained bêtween sensibility 
and reason. 
Yhen an object makes you experiênce an agreeable sensation, 
if one asks you why this object is agrêeable to you, you can 
answer nothing, except that such is your impression ; au,1 if .one 
informs you tbat this same object produces upon others a differ- 
ent impression and displeases them, you are hot much astonished, 
because you know that sensibility is diverse, aml that seusations 
must hot be disputed. Is it the saine whên an object is n,,t o,ly 
agreeable to you, but when you judge that it is beautiful .a You 
pronounce, for example, that this figure is noble and beautifill, 
that this sunrise or sunset is beautiful, tlmt disinterestednêss and 
devotion are beautiful, that virtue is beautiflll; if one contêsts 
with you the truth of thêse judgmênts, then you are hot as ac- 
commodating as you were just now; you do hot accqt the 
dissent as an inevitable effect of difl'erênt sensibilities, you no 
longer appeal to your sensibility hich naturally terminates in 
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you, you appeal to an authority which is ruade for others ,",s well 
as you, that of reason ; you believe that you ]aave the rig]at of 
accu.ing him wit]a error who eontradicts your judgment, for hcre 
your judgmont tests no longer on something variable and indi- 
vidual, like an agreeable or painfil sensation. The agreeable is 
confine,l for us within the inclosure of out own organization, 
where it changes every moment, aecording to the perpetual revo- 
lutions of this organization, according to health and sickness, the 
state of the atmospherc, that of out nerves, etc. But it is not so 
wit]a beauty; beauty, like truth, belongs to none of us; no one 
has the right to dispose of it arl,itrarily, and when we say: this 
i. truc, lhis is beantifil, it is no longer the particular and varia- 
ble impression of our sensibility that we express, it is the absolute 
judgment that reaon imposes on all meu. 
Con6)und reason and sensibility, reduce the idea of the beauti- 
fiel to tle sensation of l]ae agree.ble, and taste no longer ]ans a 
law. If a person savs to me, in t]ae presence of the Apollo ]3el- 
videre, t]aat ]ae feels nothing more agreeable than in presence of 
any other statue, that it does not please ]aire at all, that he does 
not feel its bcauty, I eamot dispute his impression ; ]aut if this 
[,orson t]aence eoncludes that the Apollo is hot beautiful, I proudly 
contradiet ]aire, and declare that he is.deccived. Good taste is 
distinguished ri'oto bad taste; but what does this distinction sig- 
nify, i" t]ae judgment of the bêautiful is resolved into a sensation . 
Y,)u sav to me that I have no taste. What does that mean? 
IIave I nof senses like you? Does hot the ol,ject v]aieh you 
admire act npon me as well as upon you ? Is hot the impression 
w]aieh I feel as real as that -]aich vou feel . Whênce cornes it, 
t]aen, that vou are fight,--you who only give expression to the 
impression w]aieh you feel, and that I ara wrong,--I who do pre- 
eisely the saine thing . Is it because those who feel like you are 
more humerons than those ho fcel like me. P, ut ]acre t]ae 
number of voices means nothing. The beautififi being defined 
as that whi«h produces on the senses an agreeable impression, a 
thing that pleases a siugle man, though it were fi'ightfully ugly 
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in the eyes of all the test of the human race, must, nevertheless, 
and very legitimately, be called beaufififl by him who receives 
ff'oto it an ag'eeable impression, for, so fir as he is concerned, it 
satisfies the definition. There is, then, no true beauty ; thcre 
only relative and changing beauties, beaufies of circumstance, 
custom, fitshion, and all these beauties, however difi'ercnt, wil: 
have a right to fim saine rcspect, provided they meet sensibilities 
to which they are ag'eeable. And as there is nothing in this 
world, in thc infinite diversity of out dispositions, which may hot 
please some one, there will be nothing that is nqt beautififl ; or, 
fo speak more truly, thcre will be nothing either beautififl or ugly, 
and the IIottentot Venus will etlual the Venus de Mcdici. The 
absurdity of the consequcnces demonstrates the absurdity of the 
pinciple. :But there is only one means of escaping these conse- 
queaces, hich is to repttdiate the principle, and recog'uize the 
judgment of the bcautit'ul as an absolute judgment, and, as such, 
entirely different ff'oto sensation. 
Finally, and this is the last rock of empiricism, is there in us 
only the idea of an imperfect and finite beauty, and ¥hile we are 
adm]ring the real beauties that nature fimishes, are we not ele- 
ating ourselvcs to the idea of a superior beauty, which Ilato, 
with great excellence of expression, calls the Idea of the beauti- 
ful, vhich, after him, all men of delicate taste, all true artists 
call the Ideal . If we establish degrees in the beauty of thingi, 
;s it not because we compare them, often without noticing it, with 
this ideal, which is to us the measure and rule of all otlr judg- 
ments in regard to particular beauties. Ilow could this idea of 
absolute beauty enveloped in ali out judgments on the beautifil, 
how could this ideal beauty, which it is impossible for us hot 
to conceive, be revealed to us by sensation, by a fitculty variable 
and relative like the objects that it pcrceives  
The philosophy which dcduces ail out ideas ri-oto the senses 
fidls to the ground, then, belote the idea of the bêautiful. It re- 
mains to see whether this idea can be better e<plained 1,y means 
)f scntiment, whic} is difl'erent ri'oto sensation, which so nearlv 
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resemblés reason that good judges have often taken it for reason, 
and have ruade it the priuciple of the idéa of the beautiful as 
well as that of tlle good. It is alrcady a progress, without doubt, 
to go from sensation to sentimet and Ilutcheson and Smith 1 
,re in our eyes very different philosophers fl-om Condillac and 
IIêlvetius ; but we believe that we bave sufiàciently established  
that, in confounding sentiment with reason, we dêprive it of its 
foundation and rule, that sentiment, particular and variable in its 
nature, difl'erent to different meu, and in each man continually 
changing, cannot be suflàcient for itself. evertheless, if senti- 
ment is hot a princil,le , it is a true aud important fact, and after 
having distinguished it well from reason, we ourselves proceed to 
elevate it far above sensation, and elucidate the important part if 
1,1ays in the perception of beauty. 
l'lace yourself before an object of nature, whcrein men recog- 
nize beuly, and observe what t,kes place within you at the sig'ht 
of this object. Is it not certain that, at the same time that you 
jud that it is beautiful, yon also feel its beanty, that is to say, 
that you experience at the sight of it a delightful emotion, and 
that you are attracted toards this object by a sentiment of sym- 
pathy and love! In other cases you judge otherwise, and feel 
an opposite sentilnent. Aversion accompanies the judgment of 
the ugly, as love accoml)anies the judgment of the beautiful. 
And this sentiment is awakêned hot only in presence of the ob- 
jects of nature : all objects, whatever they may be, that we judge 
to be ugly or beautiful, have the power to excite in us this senti- 
ment. Vary the c]rcumstances as much as you please, place me 
before an admirable edifice or before a béautiful landscape ; repre- 
sent to my mid the grêat discovêries of Descartes and Newton 

 On Ilutcheson and Smith their merits and defects the part of truth and 
the part of error, which their philosoply contains, see thc detailed lectures 
whlch we have devoted to tl»em, 1st Series vol. iv. 
 5ce the exposition and rcfutation of the doctrine of Condillac aà Hel- 
vetius Ibid., vol. iii. 
 bec lecture 5, in this vol. 
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tho exploits of the g'eat Condé, the virtue of St. Vincent de 
Paul ; elevate me still hlgher ; awaken in me the obscure and toc 
much forgotten idca of the infinite bcing; whatever you do, as 
often as you give birth vithin me to the idea of the beautiful, 
vou give me au internal and exquisite joy, ahvays followed by a 
sentiment of love for the object that caused it. 
The raire beautiful the object is, the more lively is the joy 
which it gives the soul, and the more p'ofotmd is the love with- 
out beig passionate. In admiration judgment rules, but ani- 
mated by sentiment. Is admiration inc'eased to the degreo of 
impressing Ul)On the soul an emotion, an ardor that seems to ex- 
ceed the limits of hulnan nature . this state of the soul is called 
enthusiasm : 
"Est Dcus in nobls, agitantc calcscimus illo." 

The philosophy of sensation explains senthnent, as well as the 
idea of the beautit'ul, only by changing its nature. It confounds 
it with agreeable sensation, and, consequently, for it the love of 
beauty can be nothing but de_sire. There is no theory more con- 
tradicted by facts. 
"What is desire . It is an emot]on (f the soul which has, for 
its avowed or secret end, possession. Admi'ation is in its nature 
respectfu], whilst desire tends to profane its object. 
Desire is the ooEp'ing' of need. It supposes then, in him who 
experiences it, a want, a deïect, and, to a ceoEain point, suffering. 
The sentiment o : the beautiful is to itselï its own satisfaction. 
Desire is burning, impetuous, sad. The sentiment of the beau- 
tiful, fi'ee from ail desire, and always ithout fear, elevatès and 
warms the soul, and may transport if even to enthusiasm, with- 
out maling" it lnow the troubles of passion. The artist sees on]y 
the beautiful where the sensual man sees only the alluring and 
the fi'ightful. On a vessel tossed by a teml)est , while the passen- 
ge tremble af the sight of the tbreatenbg waves, and at the 
sound of the thuuder that breaks over their heads, the artist re 
mains absorbed in the contemplation of the sublime spectacle 
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Vernet has himself lashcd to the toast in order to contemplat 
for a longer rime the storm in ifs majstic and terrible beautv. 
When he knows fear, vhen he participates in the common feel- 
ing, the artist vanishes, there no nore remains any thing but the 
man. 
The sentiment of the beautiful is so far ri'oto being desire, that 
each excludes the other. Let me take a common example. 
fore a table loadcd with meats and delicious wines, the desire of 
enjoymcnt is awakened, but hot the sentiment of the beautiful. 
Suppose that if, instead of thinking of the 1)læasures which al| 
these things spread belote my eyes promise me, I only take no- 
tice of the manner in -hich they are arranged and set upon the 
table, and the order of the feast, the sentiment of the beautiful 
might in some degree be produced; but surely this 'ill be 
neither the need nor the dcsire of appropriating this symmetry, 
this order. 
It is the property of beauty hot to irritate and inflame desire, 
but to purify and ennoble it. The more beautifid a woman is,-- 
I do hot mean that common-and gross beauty whlch Reubens in 
vain animates with his brilliant coloring, but that ideal beauty 
vhich antiquity and Raphael understood so well,--the more, at 
the s]ght of this noble creature is desire tempered by an exquisit« 
and delicate sentiment, and is sometimes e'en replaced by a dis- 
interested worship. If the Venus of the Capitol, or tlm Saint 
Cccilia, excites in you sensual desires, you are hot made to feel 
the beautiful. So the true artist addresses himself less to the 
senses tImn to the soul; in paiating beauty he only seeks to 
awakeu in us ser_timent ; and when he bas carried this sentiment 
as far as enthusiasm, he bas obtained the last triumph of art. 
The sen.timent of the beautiful is, therefore, a special sentiment, 
as the dea of the beautlful is a simple idea. :But is this senti- 
ment, one in itself, manlfçsted only in a single way, and applied 
onlv'to a ingle kind of beauty ? ttere again--here, as always 
-let us interrogate experience. 
Whe we lm-v,e before out eyes au object ..xvla, ose forms are per- 
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îectly determined, and the whole easv fo embrace,--a beautifltl 
llower, a beauti%l statue, au antique temple of moderatê size,-- 
e:tch of out faculties attaches itself to this object, and rests upon 
it with an unalloyed satisfaction. Our senses easily pereeive its 
dêtails; out reason seizes the happy hannony of nll its pro'Le. 
Should this objeet disappear, we oaa distinetly represent it to 
ourselves, so preeise and fixed are its forms. The soul in this 
contemplation feels again a sweet and tranquil joy, a sort of ef- 
florescence. 
Let us consider, on the other hand, an object with vague and 
indefinite forms, which nla" neverthe|ess be very beautiful: the 
impression hich we experience is without doubt a pleasure still, 
but it is a pleasure of a different order. This object does hot call 
forth all onr powe |ike the first. Reason eonceives it, but the 
senses do not perceive the whole of it, and imagination does hot 
distinctly represent it to itself. The senses and the imagination 
t T in vain fo attain ifs last limits ; out thculties are enlarged, are 
inflated, t]nls to speak, in order fo embraee it, but it escapes and 
surpasses them. The pleasure that we feel cornes from the very 
magnitude of the object ; but, at the saine rime, this magnitude 
produées in us I know hot what melancholy sentiment, because 
it is disproportionate to us. Af the sight of the starry heavens, 
of the vast sea, of gigantic mountains, admiration is mingled 
with sadness. These objects, in reality flaire, like the world if- 
self, seem to us infinitê, in out want of power to comprehend 
tl.eir immensitv, and, resembling hat is truly without bounds, 
they awaken in us the idêa of the infinite, that idea whie|l 
at once elevates and confounds our intelligence. The corre- 
sponding sentiment Mich the soul experiences is an austere 
pleasure. 
In order to tender the differenee which we wish fo mark more 
perceptible, examples mav be nnlltiplied. Are you affeeted lu 
the-saine wav at the sight of a meadow, variegated in its rathêr 
limited dimensions, whose extent the eve tan easily take in, alld 
at the aspect of af inaccessible mountain, at the foot of hiç 
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the ocean breaks . Do the sweet l]ght of day and a me]od]om 
voice produce upon you the saine effect as darkness and silence . 
In the intellectual and moral order, are you moved in the saine 
way when a rich and good man opens his purse to the indigent, 
and when a maganimous man glves hospita]ity to his enemy, 
and saves him at the peril of his own life . Take some light 
poetry in which measnre, spirit, and graee, everywhere prêdomi- 
nate; take an ode,-and especially an epistl of IIoraee, or some 
small verses of Voltaire, and compare them with the Iliad, or 
those immense Indian poems that are filled with marvê]lous 
events, wherein the highest metaphysies are nnited to reeitals by 
turns graeefi, l or pathetie, those poems that bave more than two 
hundred thonsand verses, whose personages are gods or symbolic 
beills; anti see whether the impressions that you experience 
wil] be fim saine. As a last example, suppose, on the one hand, 
a writ.er who, with two or three strokes of the pen, sketcbes an 
analvsis of intelligence, agreeable and simple, but without depth, 
and, on the other, a philosopher who engages in a lonoE l:|bor in 
order to arrive at thc most rigorous decomposition of the faculty 
of know]n, and unfohls to vou a long chain of princp[es and 
cousequenees,--read the railé des Scnsatians and tle Critiqt«e 
of Pure Rea.çon, an,l, even leavinff out of the account the trutb 
and tl,e fals(,hood they may contain, with reference solely to the 
beautiflfl, comp:u.e your impres.ions. 
These are, then, two verv different sentiments ; diffe»nt names 
have alto been given them: oe bas been more p,rticnlar|y 
called the sentiment of the beautififl, tlm oth+r that of the sub- 
lime. 
In or, let to comp]ete the study of the diffèrent fact, lties that 
enter into the perception of beauty, after reason and .entiment, 
it rem.ias to us to sp+ak of a facu]tv hot less necess:u.-, which 
anim:aes them and vivifies them,--imanntion. 
When sensation, judgment, and sentiment have beon pro«htced 
by the occasion of an external object, they are reproduced even 
in the absence of this object ; this is memory. 
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]Iemory is double :--not on]y do I remember that I bave been 
in the presence of ,-t certain ohject, bnt I represent to myse]f this 
absent object as if was, as I bave seen, felt, and judg'ed it :--the 
remembrance is then an image. In this last case, memory has 
been ca]]ed by some philosophers imaginative memo3r. Such is 
the foundation of imagination; but hnagnation is something 
more sti]]. 
The rein,I, applying itself to the images furnished by memory, 
lecomposes them, chooses between tl,eir different tra-"s, and 
forms of tl,em new in.ages. Vitbout this new power, imagina- 
tion won]d be captive in the ch'c]e of memory. 
The ft of being stronffly affected by objects and reprodncing 
tl,eir absent or vanlshed images, and the power of modifying 
these images so as to compose of them new ones,--do they fu|ly 
constitute what men call imagination ? Iqo, or at least, if these 
are indeed the proper elemets of imagination, there must be 
somethin. else added, to wit, the sentiment of the beautiful in 
all its degrees. P,y this means is a great imagination preserved 
and kind]ed. Did the careful reading" of Titus Livius enable the 
author of the t[oraces to vividly represent fo himse]f some of tho 
scenes descrihed, to seize their principal traits and combine them 
happily. From the outset, sentiment, love of the beantififl, 
especially of the mora]]y beautiful, were requisite; there was 
required that great heart hence sprang the word of the ancient 
IIorace. 
Let us be well uuderstood. We do hot say that sentiment is 
imagination, we say that if is the source whence imagination 
derives its in.pirations and beeomes productive. If men are so 
different in regard fo imagination, if is boeause some are eold in 
presenee of objeets, eo]d in the representations whieh they preserve 
of them, eld also in the eombinations whieh they form of them, 
wh]st others, endowed wil a partieu]ar sensibili', are vidd]v 
moved 1)v the first impressons of objeets, preserve strong reeol]ee- 
tions of them, and earrv into the exereise of a]l their faeu]6es this 
ame force ol emoion. Take awaysentiment and a]l e]se is ina," 
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imate; let it manifest itself, and everv thhlg recei'es warmth 
celer, and lire. 
I is then impossible te limit imagination, as the word seems 
te demand, te imag'es properly se called, and te ideas that are 
related te physical objects. Te remember sounds, te choose 
betwêen them, te combine them in order te draw fi'om them new 
el%cts,does net this belon$ te imag'ination, although sound is 
net an image. The truc musician does net possess less imagina- 
tion thym the painter. Imag'ination is conceded te the poet hen 
he retraces thc images of nature ; will thls saine faculty be rêfused 
him when ]te retraces sentiments ? I],ut, besides images and sen- 
timents, does net the poet emp]oy the h]'h thoughts of justice, 
liberty, virtue, in a word, moral ideas . "Will it be said that in 
moral painting,% in pictures of the intimate llfe of the seul, either 
gïaceful or energetie, therê is no imagination ? 
You sec hat is the extent of imagination : it has no limits, if 
is appiled te ai| things. ]ts distinctive charaeter is that of deeply 
movblg the seul in the p'esenee of a beautiful object, or by ifs 
remembrance alone, or even l,y the idea alone of an imaginary 
objeet. Itis recognized by the sign tha if produees, by the aid 
of ifs representations, the saine impression as, and êven an im- 
pression more vivid than, nature by the aid of real objeets. If 
beauty, absent and dreamed of, does net affêet you as mueh as, 
and more than, present beauty, you nmy ha'e a thousand other 
gifts,that of ima.nation has been refused vou. 
Iu the eyes of imanation, file real world languishes in com- 
parison witll its own fictions. One may feel that imagination is 
his toaster by the ennui that real and present thing's .ive him. 
The phantoms of imagination have a vagueness, an indefiniteness 
of ferre, whieh moves a thousand rimes more than the elearness 
and distinetness of actual perceptions. And then, unless we are 
wholly mad,and passion does net always tender tMs ser'ice,-- 
itis very difficult te sec reality otherwise tllan as- it is net, that is 
te say, very impeffectly. On the ofler hand, one makes of' an 
image what he wishes, unconsciously metamorphoses if, embe]. 
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lishes it to his own likin. There is at the bottom of the human 
soul an infinite power of feeling and loving to which the entire 
world does hot answer, still less a single one of ifs creatures, how- 
ever charming. Ail mortal beauty, viewed near by, does hot 
suffice for this insatiable power which it excites and cmmot satisfy. 
:But from ai:af, ifs effeets disappear or are diminished, shades are 
mingled and confounded in the clear-obseure of memory and 
dream, and the objects please more because they are less deter- 
minate. The peculiarity of men of imagination is, that thy repre- 
sent men and things otherwise than as they are, and that they 
bave a passion for such fantastic images. Those that are called 
positive men, are men without imagination, ho pereeive only 
what they see, and deal with reality asit is instead of transforIn- 
ing it. They have, in general, more reason than sentiment ; they 
may be seriously, profoundly honest; they will never be either 
poets or artists. AVhat makes the poet or artist is, with a founda- 
tion of good sense and reason--without which ail the test is 
useless--a sensitive, even a passionate heart; above ail, a vivid, 
a powe.ftfl imagination. 
If sentiment acts upon imagination, we see that imagination 
returns with usury fo sentiment 'hat it gives. 
This pure and ardent passion, this worship of beauty that 
males the great artist, ean be fountl ouly in a man of imagina- 
tion. In fact, the sentiment of the beautiftll may be awakened 
in each oe of us betbre any beautiful object; but, when this 
object bas disappeared, if its image does hot subsist vivacious]y 
retraced, the sentiment which if for a moment excited is little by 
little effaced; it may be revived at the sight of another object, 
but only tobe extinguished again,--always d'ing fo be born 
again at hazard ; hot being nourished, increased, exalted by the 
vivacious and continuous reproduction of its objeet in the imagi- 
nation, it wants that inspiring power, without which there is no 
artist, no poet. 
A word more on another faculty, which is nota simple fac- 
ulté; but a happy combination of those whieh have just been 
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mertioned,--taste, so ill treated, so arbitrarily limited in al. 
theories. 
If, after baving heard a bcautiful poetical or musical work, 
admircd a statue or a picture, you are able to recall what your 
senses bave perceived, to see again the absent picture, to hear 
agaiu the sounds that no longer exist; ia a vord, if you bave 
imagination, you possess oae of file conditions vitbout which 
flere is no true taste. Ia fact, la ortier to reli.»h the works of 
imaginatiol, is it hot necessa T to bave taste ? Do we hot need, 
in order to fecl an author, hOt to equal him, without doubt, but 
to rescmble him la some degree? Vill hot a man of sensible, 
but dry and austcre mild, like Le Datteux or Condillac, be in- 
scnsible to the happy darings of geuius, aud will be noî carry 
iato criticism a narrow sevcl'ity, a reason vêry little reasonable 
since bc loes hot comprehend all tbe parts of human nature,- 
an intolerace that mutilates aad blemishes art wbile thinkiag to 
purify it ? 
On the othcr haud, imagination does hot stllï]ee for the appre- 
ciation of bcauty. Moreover, that vivacity of imagination so 
prccious to taste, when it is somewhat restrained, produces, when 
it rules, only a very imperfect taste, wbich, hot having reason for 
a basis, carelessly judges, runs the risk of misunderstanding the 
greatest beallty,--beauty that is regulated. Unity in composi- 
tion, harmony of all tire parts, just proportion of details, skilful 
combiaation of effects, discrimination, sobrict-, measure, are so 
many mcrits it will little feel, and will hot put in their place. 
Imagination bas doubtless mucb fo do with works of art ; but, in 
fine, it is hot every fling. Is it only imagination that males 
Polye«cte and the ][isanthrope, two iacomparab/e marvcls . Is 
flmre hot, also, la file profound siml»licity of plan, in tbe measuréd 
development of action, ia the sustained truth of characters, a su- 
pêrior reason, different from imagination which flrnisbes the 
supcrior colors, and ri'oto sensibility that gives the passion 
Besides imaguation and reason, the man of taste ougbt to 
possess an enlighteaed but ardent love of beauty; he must ta]:o 
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delight in meeting if, must search for it, nmst summou it. To 
comprehend and demonstrate that a thing is hot beautiful, is an 
ordinary .pleasure, an ungrateful task ; but to discern a beautiful 
thing, to be penetrated with its beauty, to make it evident, and 
make others participate ia our sentiment, is an exquisite joy, a 
generous tasl. Admiration is, for him ho feels it, at once a 
happiness and an honor. It is a happiness to feel deeply what 
is beautiful; it is an honor to know how to recognize it. Admi- 
ration is file Sign of an elevated reason served by a noble heart. 
It is above a small criticism, tiret is skepticM and powerle ; but 
it is the soul of a large criticism, a criticism that is productive : 
it is, thus to spea]¢, the divine part of taste. 
After having spoken of taste which appreciates beauty, shall 
we say nothing of genius which makes it llve again . Genius is 
nothing else than taste i action, that is to say, the three powers 
of taste carried to their cuhnination, and armed with a new and 
mysterious power, the power of execution. But we are already 
entcring upon the domain of art. Let us wait, we shall soon 
find art again and the genius that accompanies it. 



LECTURE VII. 

rlIE ]3EAUTIFUL I-' OBJECTSo 

P, efutation of d:ffcrcnt theories on tho nature of tho bcautifal : tlm beautifltl 
eannot be reduced to what is uscful.--Nor to convenience.--Nor to pro- 
portion.--Essential charactcrs of tho bcautiful.--Diffcrent kinds of bcau- 
ties. Tho bcmttiîul aud tire sublime, l'hysic-M beauty. Intcllectual 
beaaty. Moral bcauty.--Ide,'fl bcmtty : it is especially moral beauty.-- 
God thc first principle of the bcautiîtfl.--Theory of Flato. 

"VE have ruade known the beautiful in ourselves, in the facul- 
ries that perceive it and appreciate it, in reason, sentiment, 
imag']nation, taste; we corne, according to the order determined 
by the method, to other questions: AVhat is tire beautiful in ob- 
iects? What is the beautiful taken in itself? AVhat are ifs 
characters and difirent species. XVhat, in fine, is its first and 
last princ]ple . A]I these questions must be treated, and, if pos- 
sible, solved, l'hilosophy bas its point of departure in isychol - 
»gy; but, in order to attain also its legiti,aate termination, it 
must set out from man, and reach thing's themselves. 
The history of philosophy offers many fleories on t.he nature 
»f the beautiful : we do hot wish to enumerate nor discuss them 
ail ; we will designate tire most important, t 
The,'e is one very gross, which defines the beautiful as that 

t If one would mako himsclf acquainted with a simple and piqnant rcfuta- 
tion, written two thou.and years ago, of f',dso theories of beauty, ho may 
rcad tlm Hillas of Plato, vol. iv. of our translation. The Pl«edrus vol. vi. 
contains the veiled exposition of Plato's own theory ; bat it is in tho Banquet 
(Ibid.), and particularly in tlm discourso of Diothnus, that we must look for 
tho thought of Plato carried to ik highcst degree of dcvelopment» and clothecl 
with all the beauty of human languagc. 
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which 1)leases the senses, that whk.h procures an. agreeable in» 
pression. We will hOt stop at flis opinion. We bave snfildently 
refuted it in shoving that it is impossible to reduce the beautiM 
to the agreeable. 
A sênsualism a litfle more wise puts thc usêflll in the place of 
the agïeeal,le, that is to say, changes the form of the saine prin- 
dple. h'either is the beautiful the object which procures for us 
in the present moment an agreeable but fugitive sensation, it is 
the object which can oftên 1)roeure for us this sanie sensation or 
othêrs shnilar. No grêat effort of observation or rcasoning 
necessary to convince us that utility bas nothing to do with 
bêauty. Vhat is usefu| is hOt always beautifld. Vhat is 
beautiful is hot always useful, and what is at once usêful and 
bcautifld is bêautiful for some othêr reason thau its utility. Ob- 
serve a lever or a pulley : surely nothing is more usefu]. N'ever- 
lheless, you are hot têmptêd to say that this is bêautiful, lIave 
you discovêred an antique vase adm]rably worked . You exclailn 
that this vase is bêautifnl, whhout thinking to seek of what use 
it may be to you. Finally, symmêtry and order are beautiful 
thing% and at the saine rime, are useful things, because they 
econbmize space, because objects symmetrically disposed are easier 
to find when one wauts thêm ; but that is hot what makes for us 
the bêauty of symmetry, for we immcdiatêly seize this kind oi 
.beauty, and it is often late enough before we recognize the utility 
that is found in it. It even sometimês happens, that after having 
admh'ed the bêauty of an objêct, we are hot able to divine ifs 
ue, although it may bave one. The usefifi is, then, entirely 
different flore the beautiful, £r ri'oto bêing its foumlation. 
A celebrated and vê T anciênt * thêory makes the beautiful 
consist in the perfect suitablênêss of means to their end. IIerc 
the beautiful is nolonger the uscflll, it is the suitable ; thêse two 
idêas must be distinguishêd. A machine producês excellent 
effects, economy of time, w&k, etc. ; it is therefore usêful. 

' See the JïTTTias. 
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moreover, examining ifs construction, I find that each picte is 
its place, and that ail are skilfully disposed for the result which 
they should produce; even without regarding tlle utility of this 
result, as the means are well adapted to fleir end, I judge thaç 
there is suitableness in it. We are already approaching the idea 
of the beautififl ; fir we are no longc," considç.ring what is usefitl, 
but what is proper. :Now, we have hot yet attained file true 
character of beauty; there are, in fact, objects very well adapted 
fo their end, which we do hot call beautiful. A bench without 
ornament and without devance , provided it be solid, provided 
the parts are fiïmly comected, provided one may sit down on it 
with safety, provided it may be for this purpose suitable, agree- 
able even, may give an example of the most perfect adaptation 
of mcans to an end ; it will ,lot, therefore, be said.that this bench 
is beautiful. Theïe is here always this différence betxeen suita- 
bleness and utility, that an object to be beautiful bas no need of 
being useflfl, but that it is hot beautiflfl if it dÇes hot possess 
suitableness, if there is in it a disagreement between the end and 
the means. 
Some bave thought to fid the beautiful in proportion,, and 
this is, in fict, one of the conditions of beauty, but iii is hot the 
Çnly one. It is very certain, that an object ill-proportioned can- 
hot be beautiful. There is in all beautiful objects, however far 
they may be from geometric form, a sort of living geometry. 
]3ut, I ask, is it proportion that is dominant in this slender tree, 
with flexible and graceful branches, with rich and shady foliag'e 
What makes the terrible beauty of a storm, what makes that of 
a gr,.at picture, of an isolated verse, or a sublime ode .a It is hot, 
I knock', wanting in law and rule, neither is it law and rule: 
often, even what at first strikes us is an apparent irregularity. 
is absurd to pretend that what makes us admire all these thiags 
and many more, is the saine quality that makes us admire a 
geometric figure, that is to say, the exact correspondence of parts. 
What we say of proportion may b6 said of orde; which is 
,omething less mathematical than proportioni but scarcelv 
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explains etter what is free, varied, and negl]gem in certain 
beauties. 
All these theories which refer beauty to order, har,-ony, and 
proportion, are at foundation only one and the saine theo,'y which 
in the beautiful sees unit), belote all. And ,urely unity is beau- 
tiful ; it ls an important part of beauty, but it is hot the whole 
of beaut). 
The most probable theory of the beautifid is that w'hich com- 
poses'it of two contrary and equally necessary elcments, unity 
and variety. Bchold a beautiful flower. Vithout doubt, unity, 
order, proportion, symmetry eveu, are in it; for, without these 
qualities, reason would be absent ri'oto it, and ail things are 
ruade with a marvellous reason. But, at the saine time, what a 
diversity ! ]I,»w many shades in the color, what richness in the 
least details! Even in mathematics, what is beautififl is hot an 
abstract principle, it is a princ]ple carrying with itself a lon chain 
of consequences. There is no beauty without lit'e, and lifc is 
movement, is divers]ty. 
Unity and variety are applied to all orders of beauty. Let us 
rapidly run over these different orders. 
In the first place, there are beautiful objects, to speak properly, 
and sublime objects. A beantiful object, we have seen, is some- 
thing completed, ci'cumscribed, limited, which ail ont faculties 
easily embrace, because the different parts are on a somcwhat 
narrow scale. A sublime object is th:t which, by ibrms ot tu 
themselves disproportionate, but less definite anti more dicult 
to seize, awalens in us the sentiment of the ],finlte. 
There are two very distinct species of beauty. But reality is 
inexhaustible, and ïn all the degrees of reality there is beauty. 
Among sensible objects, colors, sounds, figures, mo'ements, are 
capable of producing the idea and the scntiment of the bemtiful. 
Ail these beauties are arranged under that specics of beauty 
which, r]ght or wrong, is calld physical beauty. 
If ri'oto the 'old of sense we ele'ate ourselves to that of m]nd, 
truth» and science, we shal| find there beauties more severe» but 
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not less real. The universal laws that govern bodies, thoso that 
govern intelligences, the great princil)les that contaiu and produee 
long deductions, the genius that creates, in the artist, poet, or 
philosopher,--all flaese are beautiful, as well as nature herself: 
lis is what is called intellectual beauty. 
Finally, if we consider the moral world and its laws, the idea 
of liberty, virtte, and dc'otedness, here the austere justice of an 
Aristides,'there the heroism of a Leonidas, the prodigles of charity 
or patriotism, we shall certainly find a third order of beauty that 
still surpasses the other two, to wit, moral beauty. 
Neither let us fi»rge to app]y to all these beauties the distinc- 
tion between the bêautiful aud the sublime. Thêre are, then, the 
beantiful and the sublime at once in nature, iii ideas, in senti- 
ments, in actions. Vehat an a]most infinite variety in beauty ! 
After having enumerated ail tllesc differences, could we hot 
reduce them . They are incontestable; but, in this diversity is 
there hot unity . Is there hot a single beauty of which all par- 
ticular beauties are only reflections, shades, degrees, or degrada 
tions . 
l'lotinus, in his treatise On thc )9eauif«l,  proposed to him- 
self this question. IIe asks--What is the beautiful in itself. I 
see clearly that such or such a form is beautiful, that such or 
sueh an action is also beautiful ; but why and how are these two 
objects, so dissimilar, beautiful . Vhat is the common quality 
-hicll, being found in these two objects, ranges them under the 
general idea of the beautiful . 
It is necessary to answer this question, or the theory of beatlty 
is a maze without issue ; one applies the saine naine to the most 
diverse things, without understanding the real unity that author- 
izes this unity of naine. 
Either the di'ersities which we bave designated in beauty are 
such that it is impossible to discover their relation, or these diver- 

 First Ennead, book ri., in tlm work of M. B. Saint-Ilillaire, on the Schoo| 
.tf Alexandria. the transl«ttion of this taorsel of Plotiaus p. 19ï. 
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sifies are especially apparent, and have their harmony, their con- 
cealed unity. 
Is it pretended that this unity is a chimera . Then physical 
beauty, moral beauty, and intelleetual beauty, are strangers to 
each other. What, then, will the artist do . He is surrounded 
by different beauties, and he must make a work ; for such is thc 
recognized law of art. But if this unity that is imposed upon 
him is a factitious unity, if there are in nature only essentially dis- 
similar beauties, art deceives and lies to us. Let it be ep]ained, 
then, how fidsehood is the law of art. That cannot be ; the unitv 
that art expresses, it must bave somewhere caught a g]impse of, 
in order to transport it into its works. 
We neither" retract the distinction between flic beautiftil and 
the sublime, nor the other distinctions just now indicated ; but it 
is necessary to re-unite after having distingaaished them. These 
distinctions and these re-unions are hot contradietory : the gïeat 
law of beauty, like that of truth, is unity as we]l as variety. All 
is one, and all is diverse. We have divided beauty into three 
great classes--physical beauty, intellectual beauty, and moral 
beauty. Ve must now seek the unity of these three sorts of 
beauty. Now, we think that they resolve themselves into one 
and the saine beauty, moral beauty, meaning by that, with moral 
beauty proper]y so called, all spiritual beauty. 
Let us put this opinion to the proof of facts. 
:Place yourself belote that statue of Apollo which is called 
Apollo I3elvidere, and observe attentively vhat stfikes you in 
that master-piece. V'inkelmann, who vas hot a metaphysician, 
but a learned antiquarian, a man of faste vithout system, mado 
a celebrated ana]ysis of the Apollo. t It is curious fo study it. 

 Winkelmann has twice described the Apol|o, lïisory qfdr$ anon7 
«neients, Paris, 1802, 8 vols., in 4to. ,'ol. i., book iv., chap. iii., Ar$ amony 
fhe Greêl's:--" The Apollo of the Vatican offers us that God in a movement 
of indignation a.gainst the serpent Python, which he has just killed with 
row-shots, nnd in a sentiment of contempt for a victory so little worthy of a 
divinity. The wisc artist who proposed to reprcscnt the most benutiful of 
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What Winkehnann extols beïore all, is the character of divinity 
stamped upon the immortal youth that invests that beautifu! 
body, upon the height, a little above that of man, upon fim ma- 

the gods» placed O.e anger in the nosc, which» according te tire anclents» 
was its sent; and the disdain on the lips. IIe exprcssed the auget by the 
infiation of the uostrils» and the disdain by the elevation of the under lip 
which causes the smne movemcnt in the ehin.»--lbid.» vol. il.» book iv.» chap. 
ri., .4r under the Emloero»s :--" Of ail the antique statues that have cseaped 
the firy of barbarians and the destructive hand of time. the statue of Apollo 
is, without contradiction» the most sublime. One would say tha . thc artlst 
composed a figure purely idcal, and employed mattcr only because it was 
neecssary for him te execute and rcprcsent his idca. A» much as IIomcr's 
dcscription of Apollo surpasses tho descrlptions which other poets have un- 
dertaken afer him, se mach this statue excels ail the fi,.,rcs of thls god. 
Its helght is above that of man» and its attitude proelaims the divine gran- 
dcur with whieh it is filled. A perennial spring-time» like that which reigns 
in the happy fields of Elysium» clothcs with lovable youth the bcautiful 
body, and shlnes with sweetness ox, cr the noble tructure of the llmbs. In 
order te feel the merit of thls chef-d'oeuvre of art» we mu»t be penetrated wlth 
intellectual beauty» aud beeome, if possible» the ercatures of a celestial 
turc ; for there is nothlng mortal in it, nothing subjcct te the wants of hu- 
manity. That body whose forms are net intcrrupted by a rein» which is 
net agitated by a nerve, seems animated with a eelestial spirit, whlch cireu- 
lutes like a sweet vapor in ail the parts of that admirable fizure. The god 
has just been pursuiug Python, against whiel he has bcn; for thc first time 
his formidable bow ; iu his r:pid course» he has overtaken him and given 
hin a mortal wound. Penetrated with the conviction of his power» and lest, 
in a eoucentratëd joy» his august look penetrates thr into the infiuite» and 
extended far beyond his vlctory. Disdain sits npon Iris lips ; the indigna- 
tion that he breathes distends his nostrils» and ascends te his eyebrows ; 
but an unchaneable .-erenity is palnted on his brow, and hls eye is full of 
sweetuess, as though the Muses were caress.:ng him. Amon ail the figures 
that remaiu te us of Japlter, there is noe in whieh the thther of the gods 
approaehcs thc grandeur with whlch he manitbsted himself te the intelli- 
ge,me of lloner; but in the traits of the Apollo Belvidcre, we final the indi- 
vidmd beauties of al! the other divinltle united, as iu that of Pandora. The 
forchead is the forchead et" Jupiter» inclosing the goddess of wisdom ; the 
eyebrows by their movemcnt» announce his supretne will ; the large eyes 
are those of the queen of the gods» orbed with dignity» and the mouth is an 
image ofthat of Bacchus whcre breathed voluptuousne.-s. Like the tender 
brauchcs of |lle vltle, hls beautiful locks flow around his head, as if they 
were lihtly affitated by the zephyr's breath. They secm perfillned with 
the csscnce of the god, and are charmingly arranged over lais head by the 
hand of the Graccs. At the sight of tllis lnarvel of art, I ferret every thiuoE 
else, and my mind take. a supernatural disposition, fittcd te judge of it wita 
àigfity ; frein admiration i pass te ecstasy ; I feel my breast dilating and 
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jestic altitude, upon the imperious lnovement, upon tire ensemble; 
and all the details of the person. The forehead is indeed that of 
a god,--an unaltcrable placidity dwells npon it. Lower downi 
humanity reappears somewhat; and that is very neccssary, in 
order to interest humanity in the works of art. In that satisfied 
look, in the distension of the nostrils, in the elevation of the 
under lip, are at once felt angêr mingled with disdain, pride of 
victory, and the little 'fatigue which it has cost. Weigh well 
each word of Winkehnann.: you will find there a moral impres- 
sion. The tone of the learned antlquary is elevated, little by lit- 
fie, to enthusiasm, and his aualysis becomes ahymn to spiritual 
beauty. 
Instead of a statue, observe a real and living man. Regard 
that man who, solicited by the strongest motives to sacrifice duty 
to fortune, triumphs over interest, after an heroic struggle, and 
sacrifices fortune to virtue. Regard him at the moment when he 
is about to take this maguani5t, us resolution ; his face will appear 
to you beautiful, because it expresses the beauty of his soul. Per- 
haps, under all ofler circumstances, the face of the man is common, 
even trivial; here, illuminated by the soul which it manifesis, it 
is ennobled, and takes an imposig character of beauty. So, the 
natural fice of Socrates  contrasts strongly with the type of Gre- 
clan beauty; but look at him on his death-bed, at the moment 
of drinking the hemlock, conversig with his disciples on the im- 
mortality of the soul. and his face wili appear to you sublime? 
At the highest point of moral grandeur, Socrates expires:-- 

risinz like those who are filled with the spirit of prophecy ; I ara trausported 
to Delos, and thc sacred groves of Syria,--places which Apollo honored with 
his presence :--the statue seems to be animated as it vere with the beauty 
tlmt spru»g of ol,.I ri'oto the hands of Pygmalion. tIow can I describe thce, 
O inimitable master-piece.  For this it wouhl be nccessary that art itselI 
should deign to in.pire my pcn. The traits that I bave just sketched, I lay 
before thee, as tbose who came to crown the gods, put thcir crowns at their 
îect, hot being able to rcaeh thcir headsd' 
 See the la.t part of the .Bançuet, the discourse of AIcibiades, p. 8:?.6 of 
,'ol. ri. of onr translation. 
a We here bave in mind and we avow it, the Socratcs of David, which 
lO 
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you bave betbre your eyes no longer any thing but his dead bodyi 
the dead çac prcserves its beauty, as long as it preserves traces 
of th mind that animated it; but little by little th expression 
is extinguished or disappears; th face thên becomes vulgar aud 
ugly. Th expression of death is hideous or sublime,--hideous 
at the aspect of th decomposition of the matter that no longer 
retains the spil.it,--sublime when it awakens in us th idea of 
eternity. 
Considêr th figure of man in repose : it is mor beautiful thau 
tiret of an auimal, th figur of an animal is mor beautiful than 
fle form of any inanimat objêct. It is because th human figure, 
evên in th absenc of virtu and genius, always reflects an intel- 
ligent and moral nature, it is because the figure of an animal 
rêflects sentiment af least, and somêthing of soul, if hot the soul 
entire. If ri'oto man and th animal w descend to purêly physi- 
cal nature, w shall still find beauty there, as long as w find 
ther som shade of intelligence, I know hot what, that awakens 
in us som thought, som sentiment. Do we arrive at some 
piece of matter that expresses, nothing, that signifies nothing, 
neither is th idea of beauty applied to it. But every thing that 
exists is auimated. Matter is shaped and penetrated by forces 
that are not material, and it obeys laws that attest an intelligence 
evel'ywher prêseut. Th most subtile chêmical analysis does not 
reach a dead and inert nature, but a natur that is organized in 
its own way, that is neither deprivêd of forces nor laws. In th 
depths of th earth, as in fll heights of th heavens, in a grain 
of saud as in a gigantk mountain, an immortal spirit shines 
through the fliickest coverings. Let us contemplat nature with 
tlm ey of th soul as wêll as with the eye of the body :every- 
wher a moral expression will strik us, and the forms of things 

appcars to us, the theatrical charaoEer belng admitted, above its reputation. 
l;,csides Socrates, it is impossible hot to admiro Plato listening to his mastcr» 
,s it were from the bottom of his soul, without looking at him, with his back 
urned upon the scene that is passirg, and lost in the contemplation of th 
ltelligib,'c world. 
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will impress us as symbols of thought. We bave said that with 
man, and with the animal even, the figure is beautiful on account 
of the expression. :But, when you are on the summit of the Alps, 
or belote the immense Occan, when you behold the rising or setting 
of the sun, at the beginning or the close of the day, do hot these 
hnposing pictures produce on you a moral effêct . Do all these 
grand spectacles appear only for the sake of appeariug. Do we 
not regard them as manifestations of an admirable power, intelli- 
gence, and wisdom ? And, thus to speak, is hot the face of nature 
expressive like that of man ? 
Fonu cannot be simply a form, it must be the fi»rm of some- 
thing', lhvs]cal beauty is, then, the sign of an internal beauly, 
which is spiritual and moral beautv; and this is the foundation, 
the princ]ple, the unity of the beautifid.  
All the beauties that we bave just enumerated and reduced 
compose what is called the really beautiful. Bul above real 
beauty, is a beauty of another order--idêal beauty. The ideal 
resides neither in an individual, nor in a collection of individuals. 
Nature or experience furnishes us the occasion of conceiving it, 
but it is essentially distinct. Let it once be conceived, and all 
natural figures, though never so beautiful, are only images of a 
superior beauty which they do .hot realize. Give me a beautiflfl 
action, and I will imagine one still more beautiful. The Apollo 
itself is open to criticism in more than ne respect The ideal 
continually recedes as we approach it. Its last termination is in 
the infinite, that is to say, in God ; or, to speak more correctly, 
the truc and absolnte i,:lefl is nothing else than God himself. 

 We are fortuuate in finding tht. theory, which is so dear to us, confirmed 
by the authority of one of the severest and most circumspeot minds:--it 
may be seen in Reid, 1st Series, vol. iv., lecture 8. The Scotch philosophcr 
termlnatcs his E.,say on Taste with thesc words, which happily remind tre of 
the thought and mauner of Plato himself:--" Whether the reasous that I 
bave given to prove that sensible beauty is only the ime of moral beauty 
appear sufiïcient o" hot, l hope that my doctrine, in attempting to unite the 
tcrrcstrial Vems more closcly to the celctia! Venus, will hot seem to have 
for its objcct fo abase thc first, and tender ber less worthy of the homage 
that mankind has always paid ber." 



God, being file principle of Ml things, must for this reason bo 
that of perfct beauty and, eonsequently, of ail natural beautes 
that express it more or less imperfectly he is the 1Mnciple o 
beauty, both as author of the physea| world and as father of tho 
inte[lectual and moral world. 
Is it hot necessary to be a slave of the senses and of appcar- 
ancês in order to stop at movemênts, at forms, at sou.ds, at col- 
ors, whose harlnonious combinations produe the beauty of this 
visible world, and hot to conceive behind this scene so magnifi- 
cent and wêll rcgulated, the ordercr, the geometer the supreme 
artist . 
l'hysieal beauty serres as an envelope to intelleetual and moral 
beauty. 
What ean be the prineiple of intelleetual beauty, that splendor 
of the truc, exeept the principle of all truth . 
Moral beauty comprises, as we shall subsequeutly see] two dis- 
tinet elements, equally but diversely beautiful, justice and eharity, 
respect and love of men. IIe who expresses in his eonduet jus- 
tiee and charity, aeeonplishes the most beautiful of ail works; 
the go,d man is, in his way, the greatest of all artists. But 
what sha[l we say of him wlo is the very substance of justice 
and the exhaustless source of love.. If out moral nature is beau- 
tiN1, Mmt must be the beauty of its author[ tIis justice and 
goodness are everywhere, both in us and out of us. IIis justice 
is the nmra. crder that no human law makes, that ail human 
laws are f,,reed to express, that is proserved and l»erpotuated in 
the wor[d by its own force. Let us deseend into ourselves, and 
eon.ei«,usnoss will attest the divine ju.tiee in the peace and con 
tentment that aceompany virtue, in the troubles and tortures tha! 
are the invariable punishments of vice and crime. Ilow many 
times, and with what eloquenee, hare men eelebratod the indefit 
igahle s,,licitude of Providence, ifs benefits everywhere manifes! 
in the smallest as well as in the greatest phenomena of nature 

t'art iii., lecture 15. 
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which we f,rget so easily because they have become so fhmiliar 
to us, but which, on refleetion, call forth our mingled admiration 
and gratitude, and proelaim a good God, filll of love for his 
ereatures [ 
Thus, God is the prineiple of the three orders of beatlty that 
we bave distilguished, physieal beatlty, intelleetual beauty , moral 
beauty. 
Ia him also «tre reunited the two great forms of the beautifid 
/listributed in eaeh of these three orders, to wit. the beautifil and 
che sublime. God is, lor excelle,ce, file beautififl--for what ob- 
ieet satisfles more ail oto" f:teulties, our reason, our imaginatmn, 
»m" hem't[ IIc offers to reason the highest idea, beyond whieh 
it bas nothing more to seek; to imagination the most ravishing 
eontemplation ; to the heart a sovereign objeet of love. IIe is, 
then, perfeetly beatltiful; but is he hot sublime also in other 
ways . If he extends the horizon of thought, it is to eonfound 
it in the abyss of his greatness. If" the soul blooms at the spee. 
t:ele of his goodness, has it hot also reason to be affrighted at 
the idea of his justice, which is not less prese'nt to it . God is at 
once mild and terrible. At the same rime that he is the lit'e, the 
light, the movement, the ineflltble graee of visible and finite na- 
tnre, he is also ealled the Eternal, the -Invisible, the Infinite, the 
Absolute Unity, and the Being of beings. Do not these awful 
attributes, as ertain as the first, produee in the highest degree in 
the imagination and the sorti th:tt melaneholy emotion exeited by 
the sublime. Yes, God is for us the type and source of the two 
great forms of beauty, beeause he is to ug at once an impenetrable 
enigma and still the elearest ,»rd that we are able to find for all 
enigmas. Limited beings as we are, we eornprehend nothing in 
.'omparison with that whieh is without limlts, and we are able to 
explain nothing without that saine thing which is without limits. 
By the b,.ing that we possess, we ha'e some idea of the infinite 
being of God ; by the nothingness that is in us, we lose ourselves 
in the being of G,,d ; and thus alwa3"s forced to reeur to him iii 
ordcr to exl,lain mv tl,ing, and always thrown back within out- 



selves under file weig'ht of his infinitude, we expeênee by turns 
or rather at the saine rime, for this God who raises and casts us 
down, a sentiment of irresistible attraction and astonishment, hot 
to say insm'mountable terror, which he alone can cause and 
allay, because he alone is file unity of the sublime and the beau- 
rififi. " 
Thus absolute being, which is both absolute unity and infinite 
variety,--God, is necêssarily the last reason, the ultimate fouu- 
dation, the comp]eted idem of ail beauty. This is the marvellous 
beauty tiret Diotimus had caught a glimpse of, anti thus paints 
fo Socrates in the JBanqt«t : 
« Etcrnal beauty, unbegotten aud imperishable, exempt from 
decay as wêll as increase, which is hot beautiful in such a part 
and ugly in such another, beautiful only, at such a rime, in such 
a place, in such a relation, beautifill for some, ug]y for ofliers, 
beauty tha bas no sensible form, no visage, no hands, nothing 
corporeal, which is hot such a thought or such a particular 
science, which resides hot in any being different ri-oto itselt; as au 
animal, the eartb, or the heavens, or any other thing, which is 
absolutely idenfical and invariable by itself, in which ail othêr 
beauties participate, in such a way, nevertheless, that their birth 
or their destruction neither diminishes nor increases, nor in the 
least changes it ! ..... In order to arrive at this pert'ect beauty, 
it is necessary to commence with the beauties of this lowel" world, 
and, the eyes being fixed upon the supreme beauty, to elevate our- 
selves unceasingly towaïds it, by passing, thus to speak, through 
all the degrees of the scale, from a single beautiful body to two, 
ri'oto two to all others, ri'oto beautiful bodies to beautiful senti- 
ments, ri'oto beautiful sentiments to beautiful thoughts, until ri'oto 
thought to thought we arrive at the highest thought, which bas 
no other object than the beautiful itself, until we end by knoing 
it as it is in itself. 
"0 my dear Socrates," continued the strangêr of Mantinea, 
"that which can give value to this life is the spectacle of the 
eternal beauty .... What would be the destiny of a mortal te 
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whom if should be granted to contemplate the beautiful without 
alloy, in ifs liurity and simplicity, no longer clothed with the flesh 
and hues of human]ty, and with all those vain charms that are 
condemned to peHsh, to whom if should be g]ven- to see face tc 
face, under its sole form, the divine beauty !' ' 

Vol v|. of our translation, p. 81.,-81 
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Genms :--its attributo is creatlve power.--Refutatlon of the opinion that art 
is the imitation of nature.--M. Emeric David, and M. Quatremère da 
Quiney.--Rcfutation of thc theory of illusion. That dramatic'art bas hot 
solely for its clld to cxcito the passions of tcrror and pity.--Nor even di- 
rcetly the moral and rcligious sentiment.--Thc propcr and direct object of 
art is to produce tlm idea and thc sentiment of the beautiful ; this idea 
and this sentiment purif.v and elevato the soul by the affillit.y between tho 
beautifid and the good, aml by thc relation ofldeal beauty to its prlnciple» 
whieh is God.--Trne mission of art. 

MA is hot ruade on]y to know and lo'e the beautiful in the 
works of nature, he is en,lowed w]th file power of reproducing it. 
At the sight of a natural beauty, whatever it may be, physical or 
moral, his fivst need is to feel and a.dm]re. He is penetrated, 
ravished, as it were overwhehned w]th file sentiment of beauty. 
But when the senthnent is energetic, he is not a long time sterile. 
Ve wish to sec again, we vih to feel agahi what caused us so 
vivid a pleasur.e, and for tiret end we attempt to revive the beauty 
tiret charmed us, hot as it was, but as out imagination represents 
it fo us. iIence a work original and peculiar to nmn, a wor] of 
art. Art is file free reproduction of beauty, and the power in us 
capable of reproducing it is called genius. 
What faculties are used in this free reproduction of the beauti- 
l'ul ?. The saine that serve to recognize and feel it. Taste carried 
fo the highest degree, if you atways join fo it an additional ele- 
ment, is genius. What is this element ? 
Three taculties enter into tiret complex faculty that is called 
taste,imagination, sentiment, reason. 



These three faculties are certainly necessary for genius, but 
they are hot sucient for it. What essentially distinguishes 
genius fro:n taste is the attribute of creati'e power. Taste feels, 
judges, discusses, analyzes, but does hot invent: Genius is, l,efore 
all, inventive aud creative. The man of genius is hot the toaster 
of the power that is in him ; it is by the ardent, irrêsistible need 
of expressing what he feels, that he is a man of gênius, l[e suf- 
fers by withholding the sentineuts, or iluages, or thoughts, that 
agitate his breast. It has beeu said that there is no superior man 
without some grain of folly ; but this folly, like that of the cross, 
is the diviue part of rêason. This mysterious power Socrates 
callcd his'deluon. Voltaire callc,l it the devil lu the body; he 
dcmanded it even in a comedian in ordçr tobe a comcdian of 
genius. Give toit what naine :you please, it is certain that there 
is a I-know-not-what that inspires gênius, that also torlneuts it 
until it has deliverêd itself of what consumes it; until, by ex- 
pressing them, it has solaced its pains and its joys, its emotions, 
tts ideas; until its reveries hsve become li'ing works. Thus two 
things characterize genius ; at fit, the vivacity of the need it has 
of producing, then the power of producing; for the need without 
the power is only a malady that resembles genius, but is hot if. 
Genius is above all, is essentially, the power of doing, of inventing, 
of creating. Taste is contented with observing, with admiring. 
False genius, ardent and impotent imagination, consumes itself in 
sterile dreams and produces nothing, at least nothiug great. Ge- 
nius alone bas the power fo convert conceptions into creation.. 
If genius creates it does hot imitate. 
But genius, it is said, is then superior to nature, since it does 
hot imitate it. :Nature is the work of God ; man is then the ri'al 
of God. 
The answer is very simple. :No, genius is hot the rival of God ; 
but it is the intêrpreter of him. :Nature exprcsses him in its way, 
human genius expresses him in its own way. 
Let us stop a moment af that question so much discussed, 
whether art is any thing else than the imitation of nature. 
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Doubfless, in one sense, art is an imitation; for absolute erea- 
tion belongs only to God. Where can genius find the elements 
upon v;hich it worls, except il nature, of which it forms a part . 
]3ut does it limlt itself to the reproduction of thein as nature fur- 
nishes them toit, without adding any thing to them which belon 
to itself. Is it only a copier of reality . Its sole merit, then, is 
that of the fide]ity of the copy. And what labor is more sterile 
than that of eopyiug works essentially inimitable on account of 
the lire with vhieh they are endowed, in order to obtain an indif- 
fèrent image of them . If art is a servile pupil, it is eondemned 
never tobe any thing but an impotent pupil. 
The truc artist feels and profoundly admires nature; but every 
thbg in nature is not equally admirable. _As we have just said, 
it bas something by which it infinite]y surpasses art--its lire. 
]3esides that, art eau, in its turn, surp.s nature, on the condition 
of hot wishing to imitate it too elosely. Every natural objeet, 
however beautiful, is defèctive on some side. Every thing that is 
rem is imperfèct. Hère, the horrible and rite hideous are mfited 
to the sublime; therê, e]eganee and graee are separated from 
grandeur and force. The traits of beauty are seattered and di- 
verse. To renuite them arbitrarily, to borrow ri'oto such a rime a 
mouth, eyes ri'oto sueh another, without any rule tiret governs 
this ehoice and directs these borrowinos , is to compose monsters ; 
to adroit a rule, is already fo adroit an idem diffèrent ri'oto all in- 
dividuals. It is this ideal that the truc artist forms to hinse]f in 
studying nature. Without nature, he never would have eoneeived 
thls ideal ; but with fltis ideal, he judges nature hele]f, rectifies 
ber, and dates undertake to measure himself with her. 
The ideal is the artist's objeet of passionate eontemplation. 
Assiduously and silently meditated, uneeaslngly purified by re- 
flection and vivified by sentiment, it warms genius and inspires if 
with the irresiible need of seeing it realized and living. For 
this end, genius takes in uature all the materials that eau serve 
it, and applying to them its powerful hand, as Miehael Ang'elo 
impressed his chisel upon the docile marble, ma]es of them works 
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tZat bave no model in nature, that hnitate notling el lh:m the 
ideal dreamed of or conceived, that are in some sort a second 
('reation inferior to the first in individuality and lift, but much 
uperior to it, we do hot fear to say, on acconnt of the intellectual 
:end moral beauty with which if is iml:,ressed. 
Ioral beauty is the foundation of all true beaulv. This foun- 
dation is somevhat covered and vciled in nature. Art d]seng:ges 
it, and gives to it forms more trmspa'ent. On this accouut, art, 
'hen it |no's well its power and ifs resources, institutes with 
nature a contest in 'hich it lnay have the advantage. 
Let us establish well the end of art: it is precisely here its 
power lies. The end of art is the exl)ression of moral be;mty, by 
the aid of physical beauty. The latter is only a symbol of the 
former. In nature, this symbol is often obscure: art in bringin 
if to light attains effects that nature does hot alwffs produce 
Nature may please more, for, OllCe nlore, it possesses in an 
comp,rable degree what lllales the great charm of img]uation 
and sight--life; art touches more, because in expressing, above 
all, noral beauty, it addresses itself more directly to the sotrce 
of profvund emotions. Art cau be more pathetic than nature 
and the pathetic s the sign and measure of great beauly. 
Two extremes are equally dangerous--a lifeless ided, or the 
absence of the ideal. E]thcr we copy the modcl, and are want- 
ing ha çrue beauty, or we work de tte, and ïall ito an ideality 
vithou character. Genius is a ready and sure perception of the 
r]ght proportion in which the ideal and ihe natural, form and 
thought, ought to be united. This union is the pertctiç, n 
art : che.fs-d'a.ure are produced by observing if. 
It is important, in my opinion, to follow this rule n teaching 
art. It is asl:ed whether pul,il should begiu w]th lhe study of 
the ideal or the real. I do hot hesitate to answer,--l_y both. 
Nature herself llever ofers the general without the indiv]dual 
llor the individual without the general. Every figure is composed 
)f iudividual tr:dts which distinguih it ri'oto all others, ad male 
ts own lool:., an«l at the same time, it has general traits u'hich 
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constitute what is called the human figure. These general traits 
are the constitutive lineaments, and this fig'tlre is the type, that 
are given to the pupil that is beghming in the art of design to 
trace. I would also be good, I believe, in order to preserre him 
ri'oto the dry and abstract, to exercise him early in copying" some 
natural ohject, especialy a li'ing figure. This would be putting 
pupils to the truc school of nature. They would thus become 
accuswmed never to sacrifice either of the two essenthd elements 
of the beautiful, either of he two imperativc conditions of art. 
]?,ut, in unitiug these two lêments, these two conditions, it is 
necessary to distinguish them, and to know how to put them in 
,t.«ctr- place. There is no true idea| without detcrminate form 
there is no mity without variety, no genus without individuals 
»ut, in ri,m, the fouadation of the beautifid is the idea; what 
makes art is bcfore all, the realization of the idea, and hot the 
imitatiou of auch or such a particular form. 
At the commencement of our century, the Institute of France 
offered a prize for the best answer to the following question: 
Vhat were the causes o.f the 2)efcction of the antique scullture , 
end what would be the best means of attainin.q it .z The sueeess- 
fui eomDetitor , M. Elnerie David, t maiutained the opinion t]en 
dominant, that the assiduous study of natui'al beauty had alone 
eondueted the antique art to perfetion, and that thus the imita- 
tion of nature was the on]y route fo reaeh the same perfection. 
A man whor I do hot fear to compare with Winkehnann, thé 
future author of the Olympc duplter,  M. Quatremère de Quiney, 
iv. some ingenious and profound disquisitions,  eombated the doc- 
trine of the laureate, and defended the cause of ideal beautv. It 
is impossible to demonstrate more deeidedly, by the entire bi»tory 
of Greek sculpture, and by authentie texts ri'oto the gïêatest cri- 

techerches sur l'Art Statuaire. Paris, 1805. 
Paris, 1815, in tblo, an em]nent work that will subsist cvcn when tim6 
shall have destroyed some of its details. 
Since reprlnted under the itle of :»sas st. l'lrdeal dans ses 4pt 
Prathl,,es. Ptris 187. 
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»ique of antiquity, that the 1)rocess of art among the GreeI:s was 
hot the imitation of nature, eifler by a particular model, or by 
several, the most beautiful model being always very imperfect, 
and sêveral models hot being able to compose a single beauty. 
The true process of thc Greêk art was the reprêsentation of an 
ideal beauty 'hich nature scarcêly possessed more in Greêce than 
mong us, which it could not then offer to the artist. We regret 
that the honorable laureate, since bêcome a member of the Insti- 
tute, pretendêd that this expression of ideal beauty, if it had been 
known by the Greêks, would have meant visible bea,ty, because 
ideal cornes ff'oto eï60ç, vhich signifies only, according to M. 
Emêric David, a form sêen by the eye. Flato would have been 
much surprised at this exclusive interpretation of the wordeï60;. 
M. Quatrêmère de Quincy confçmnds his unêqual adversary by 
two admirable texts, one from the Timcet«s, vhere Plato marks 
with prêcision in what the true artist is supêrior to the ordiuary 
artist, the other at the commencement of the Orator, where 
Cicero explains the manner in which great artists wç)rk, in refer- 
ring to the mannêr of lhidias, that is to say, the most perfec! 
toaster of the most pêrfect epoch of art. 
"The artist,  who, with eye fixed upon the immutable being, 
and usin. such a modêl, reproducês its idea and its excellence, 
eannot rail to produce a whole whose beauty is eomllete, whilst 
lae who fixes°his eye upon vhat is transitory, ith this l,eri.hable 
mo«ê! wiil make nothing bêautiful." 
" l:'hidias,  that great artist, when he ruade the firm of Jupiter 
or Minerva, did hot eontêmp]ate a mo, lel a resemblance of which 
he would express; but in the depth of his soul re.i,le, l a perfect 
type of beauty, upon whieh he fixed his look, whieh guided his 
hand and his art." 

 Translation of Plato, vol. xii., Timus, p. 116. 
 Orator: "Ncque enim ille artifex (Phidias) cnm ficeret Jovis formam 
lltlt Minervoe, eontenwlabatnr aliqueui a quo Siulilitu,tilCm dllceret; sed. 
ipsius in mente insidebat species pdellritudiuis exillfia quoedam, ,Itmm int- 
ens, in eatltm defixus ad illius similltudineln artcm et lmmttm dirigebat." 
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Is hot this process of Phidias precisely that which Raphael de- 
scribes in the ïimous letter to Cast]g']ione, which he declares that he 
followed himself for the Galatea ? 1 « As," he says, "I ara destitute 
cf beautiful models, I use a certain idem which I form for myself." 
There is another theory xvhich cornes back, by a circuit, to 
imitation : it is that which makes illusion the end of art. If this 
theory be truc, the idem beauty of paiuting is a tromp-l'ceil,  and 
its lnaster-piece is the grapes of Zeuxis that the birds came and 
peckcd at. The height of art in a theatrical piece xould be to 
persuade you that you are in the presence of reality. XVhat is 
truc in this opinion is, that a work of art is beautiful only on the 
condition of t,eig life-like, aud, for example, the law of dramatic 
art is hot to put on the stage pale 1,hantoms of the pt, but per- 
sonnges b,m'owed ri'oto im:tgination or histoT, as you like, but 
animated, endowed with passion, spealSng and acting like men 
and hot lile shades. It is human nature that is to be represcnted 
to itself umler a magic light that does uot difigure it, but en- 
uobles it. This magic is the very genius of art. It lifts us above 
the miseries tiret besiege us, and transports us to regions where 
we still find ourselves, for we nevcr wish to lose sight of our- 
sclves, but where we final ourselves transformed to out advautage, 
whcre ail the imperfections of reality bave given place to a cer- 
tain perfection, where the language that we speak is more equal 
mtd elevated, here persons are more beautiful, wlrere the ugly 
is hot admitted, and all this while duly respecting histoT, espe- 
cially without ever going bêyond the imperative conditions of 
human nature. IIas art forgotten human nature ? it bas passed 
bcvomt its end, it bas hot attained it; it bas brought forth 
nothig but chimeras witlmut interest for out soul. Ilas it been 
too human, too reM, too nude ? it has fallen short of its eud ; ît 
bas then attained it no better. 

 Iiaccolta dl lett. Salla pitt. i., p. 88. "Esendo earestia e de' bwni glu, 
dlci e di elle donne io i servo di certa idea che i viene alla 
a "A picture representing a broken glass over several ubjects paintd 
the cauvas, by which tlle eye is deccived2' 
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Ill sion is so little the end of art, that it may be complete and 
bave no charm. Thus, in the interest of illusion, theatrieal men 
bave taken great pains in these latter rimes to secure historieal 
aecuracy of costume. This is all very well; but itis hot the 
most important thing. I[ad you round, and lent to the actor 
who plays the part of Brutus, the very costume that of old the 
Roman hero wore, it would touch truc connoisseurs 'ery little 
This is hot all; when the illusion goes too far, the sentiment oI 
art disappears in order to give place to a senthnent purely natu- 
ral, sometimes insupportable. If I believed that Iphegenia were 
in faet on the point of being immolated by her father st a dis- 
tance of twenty paces ffon me, I should leave the theatre trem- 
bling with horror. If the Ariadne that I sec and hear, wer the 
truc Ariadne ho is about tobe betrayed by her sister, i: that. 
pathetic scene where the- poor woman, who already feels l_erself 
less loved, asks who then robs her of the heart, once so tender, of 
Theseus, I would do as the young Engli,hman did, who c-ied 
out, sobbing and trying to spring upon the stage, "If is :Phèdre, 
it is Phèdre !" as if he would warn and save Ar[adne. 
But, it is said, is it hot the aire of the poet to excite Fity enl 
terror ? Yes; but st first in a certain measure; then he must 
mix ith them some other sentinent that tempers flem, or 
makes them serve another end. If the ahn of dramatic art were. 
only to excite in the hghest degree pity and terror, art would be 
tle powerless rival of nature. All the msfortunes represented 
on the stage are very feeble in comparison with those sad specta- 
cles whieh we may sec every day. The first hospital is fuller of 
pity and terror than all the theatres in the world. What should 
the poet do i the theory that we combat . IIe should trausfç-a" 
to the stage the greatest possible reality, and more us powerfully 
by sho'king out senses with the sight of fi'ghtfnl pains. The 
great resort of the pathetic would hen be the representation of 
death, especially that of the greatest torture. Quite.on the cou- 
t,'ary, there is an end of art when sesibilitv is too mneh exdted. 
To take, again, an example that we have already employed, what 
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constitutes the beauty of a tempest, of a shipwreck. What at- 
tracts us to those gl'cat scenes of nature . It is certainly hot pity 
and terror,--these poiglant and lacerating sentiments vould 
much sooner keep us away. Au emotion very differcnt from 
these is necessary, vhich triumphs over us, i ordei" to retain us 
by the shore ; flds emotion is the pure sentiment of the beautiful 
ad the sublime, excited and lept alive by the grandeur of the 
spectacle, by the vast extent of the sea, the rollùg of the foaming 
waves, and the imposùg sound of the thunder. But do we 
thinl: for a single bstant that flcre are in the midst of the sêa 
the untbrtunate -ho are suffering, and are, perhaps, about to 
per]h . From that moment the spectacle becomes to ts insup- 
portable. It is so in art. Whatever sentiment it proposes to 
excite in us, must alwEvs be tempered and governed by that of- 
the beautiful. It'it on]y produces pity or terror bevond a certain 
]iufit, especial]y ehysical pity or terror, it revolts, and no longer 
charms; it !oses the efl'ect that belongs to it in exchauge for a 
foreign and vu]gar effect. 
Foi thls saine reason, I cannot acceet anofller theory, hich, 
colfi»unding the sentiment of the beautiflll with the moral and 
religious sentiraont, puts art i the sewice of religion and morals, 
and gives it for its end to make us botter and elevate us to God. 
There is here an êssenfial distinction to be ruade. If all beauty 
covers a moral beauty, if the ideal mounts uneeasingly towards 
the infilfite, art., wldch expresses ideal beauty, purifies the soul in 
elevatig it towards the ùfifite, that is to say, towards God. 
Art, thon, produces the perfection of the sot], but it produces it 
indirectl-. The 1)hilosol)her 'ho invêsfigates eflcts ad causes, 
knows what is file ultimate principle of the beautififl and its cer- 
tain, although relote, effeets. ]ut the artist is belote ail things 
an artist; vbat afimates him is the sentiment of the beautlful ;. 
what ho wishes to make pass ito the soul of the spectator is the 
saine sentiment that fills his own. tIe confides himself to the 
virtue of beauty; lle fortifiês it. with all the power, ail the charm 
of the idea]  it must thon do its own work; the artist has donc 
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his when he has procured for some noble souls the exquisite sen- 
timent of beauty. This lmre and disinterested sentiment is a 
noble ally of the moral and religious sentiments; it awakens, 
lreserves, and develoi)s them, but it is a distinct and sl)ecial sera 
riment. So art, which is foundcd on this sentiment, 'hich is 
inspired by if, which expands it, is in its tutu an independent 
l)owcr. It is naturally associated with all that ennobles the soul, 
with morals and religio ; but it Sl,'ings ol, ly ff'oto itself. 
Let us confine out thought strictly withiu its proi)cr limits. 
In vindicating the independen.ce, the proi)er dignity, and the par- 
ticular end of art, we do hot intcnd to Selarate it ri'oto religion, 
fi'om morals, h'om country. Art draws its insldrations from these 
I)rofouud sources, as well as ff'oto the ever of)en source of nature. 
But it is hot less true that art, the state, religion, are I)owers 
'hich have each their world ai)art and their own effects; they 
mutually heli) each other; they should hot ser'e each other. 
As soon as one of them wandei's ri-oto its end, if errs, and is degra- 
ded. Does art blindly give itself ui) to the orders of religion and 
the state ? In losing its liberty, it loses its charm and is emi)ire. 
Ancient Greece and modern Italy are continually cited as tri- 
umi)hant examples of 'hat the alliance of art, religion, and the 
state can do. Nothing is more true, if the question is concernlng 
their union ; nothing is more false, if the question is concerning 
the servitude of art. Art lu Greece was so little the slave of 
religion, that if little by ]ittle modified.the symbols, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, the spirit itself, by its free rei)resentations. There is 
a long distiuce between the divinities that Greece received h'om 
Egypt and those of which it has left immortal exemi)lars. Are 
those primitive artists and poets, as IIomer and Dedalus are 
called, straugers to this change. And in the most beautiflll 
ep0ch of art, did hot _/Eschylus and Phidias carry a great liberty 
into the religious scenes which they exposed to the gaze of the 
I)eople, in the theatre, or in ff'ont of the temples ? In Italy as in 
Greece, as everywhere, art is at first in the hands of priesthoods 
and governments; but, as it iucreases its ilni)ortance and is de- 
11 
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vcloped, it more and more eonquers its liberty. Meu speak of 
the faith that anilnated the artists and rivified their works ; that 
is truc of the timc of Giotto and Ciambnt; but after Angelico 
de Fiesole, at the end of the fifteenth ceutury, in Italy, I percei'e 
especially the faith of art in itself and the worship of beauty. 
Raphacl was about to become a cardinal ;1 yes, but ahvays paint- 
iug Galatea, and without quitting Foruarine. Once more, let us 
cxaggerate nothing; let us distinguish, not separate; let us mite 
art, rêlion, and couutlT, but let not their union iujure the lib- 
erty of each. Let us be thoroughly penetrated wifl the thought, 
that art is also to itself a kind of religion. God manifcsts himself to 
us by tire idca of tbe truc, by the idea of the good, by the idea 
of the beautiful. Each one of them leads to God, beêause it 
cornes from him. Truc beauty is ideal beauty, and ideal beauty 
is a reflection of the infinite. So, independently of ail oflicial 
alliance with religion and morals, art is by itself essentially reli- 
gious and moral; for, fitr ri'oto wautiug its owu law, its on. 
genius, it eveTwhere exl)resses in its works eternal beauty. 
:Bound on all sides to marrer by inexible laws, wor],-ing upon 
inanimate stone, upon mmertain and fugitive sounds, upon words 
of limited and finite signification, art communicates to them, with 
the precise form that is addl'êssed to such or such a sense, a mys- 
terlous character that is ad,]ressed to the imagination and the 
soul, takes them away fi'om reality, and bears them sweetly or 
violêntly iato unknown r.eg'ions. Evêl T work of art, whate'er 
may be ifs form, slnall or grêat, figured, sung, or uttered,every 
work of art, truly beautlful or sublime, throws the soul into a 
gentle or severe reverie that elevates it towards the infilfite. The 
infifite is the common ]ilnit afler which the soul aspires upon the 
wings of imagilmtion as well as reasou, by the l'C;ute of the sub- 
lime aud the beautiful, as wel] as by that of the trne and the good. 
The emotion that tire beautiful produces turns the soul ri'oto this 
world ; itis the beneficent elnotion that art produces for humanitv. 

 Vassari, Ve de alhael. 
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TIIE DIFlrERESIT ARTS. 

Expression is the gcncral law of art.--Divislon of arts.--Distinction bctwcen 
iibcral arts and tradcs.--EIoqucnce itself, philosophy, and history do nos 
make r part of the fine arts.--That the arts gain nothing by cncroaching 
upon cach othcr, and llsurping each othcr's means and proccsscs.--Classi- 
fication of thc arts :--its trtle prlnciplc is cxpression.--Comparison of arts 
with each othcr.--Poctry tlm first of arts. 

A 'esumé of the last lecture would be a defiuitio of art, of its 
end and law. Art is the free rcproduct]on ofthe bêautifid, hot of a 
sing'le natur/fl beauty, but of Meal beauty, as the human imag'ina- 
tion conceivês it by the a]d of data which nature furnishês it. 
The idêal beauty ênvelops the infinite :--the end of art is, then, 
to produce works that, like those of nature, or een in a still 
h]gher degree, may bave the charm of the infinite. I,ut how 
and by what illusion can we drasv the infinite from the finite ? 
Th]s is the difficulty of art, and its glory also. V'hat bears us 
towards the infin]te in natural bêauty. The idêal side of this 
beautr. The idêal is the mystêriots laddêt" that enables the soul 
to ascend from the finite to the infiuite. The artist, theu, must 
devote himsêlf to the representation of the idem,l. Evcry tMng 
bas ifs ideal. The first care of the artist will be, thên, vhatever 
he does, fo penetrate at first to tle concealed, ideal of his subject, 
for his subject h an idêal,--in o:der to rêndêr it, in the next 
place, more or less striking to the sênses and the soul, according 
to the conditions svhich the very materials that he emlloysthe 
stone, the color, the souud, thê l:,nguage--impose on him. 
So, to express the ideal of the infiuite in one way or anothêr, is 
the law of art ; and ail the arts are such ouly by their relation to 



the sentiment of the beautiful and the infinite which they awa- 
ken in the souI, by the aid of that hlgh quality of every work of 
art that is called expression. 
Expression is essentially ideal : what expression tries to mak« 
felt, is hot what the eye can sec and the hand touch, evidently it 
is somcthing invisible and impalpable. 
The probIem of art is to reah the soul through the body. Art 
offers to the senses forms, colors, sounds, words, so arrang'ed that 
they excite in the soul, concealed behind the senses, the inex- 
pressible emotion of beauty. 
Expression is addressed to the soul as form is addressed to the 
senses. Form s the obstacle of expression, and, at the saine 
rime, is its imperative, necessary, only means. ]3y working upon 
form, by bending it toits service, by dint of care patience, and 
genius, art succeeds in converting an obstacle into a means. 
By their object, all arts are equal ; ail are arts only because 
they express the invisible. I cannot be too often repeated, that 
expression is the supreme law of art. The thing to express is 
always the same,--it is the idea, the spirit, the soul, the invisible, 
the infiite. ]3ut, as the question is concerning the expression o{ 
this one and the saine [hing, by addressing ourselves to the senses 
vhich are diverse, the difierence of the senses divides art into dif- 
ferent arts. 
Ve have seen, that, of thc rive senses which bave been gven 
to man,  threetaste, smell, and touch--are incapable of pro- 
ducing in us the sentime.t of beauty. Joiued o the o:her two, 
they my contribte to the undestanding of this sentiment ; but 
alone and by [hemselves they cmmot produce it. Taste judges 
of the agreeable, ot of the beautiful. :No sense is less allied to 
the soul md more in thc service of the body ; it fltters, it serres 
the grossest of ail masters, the stomach. If smell sometime 
seems to participate in the sentiment of the beautifil, it is be. 
cause the odor is exhaled ['rom an object that is aIready beautiful. 

Lecture 6 
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that is beautiful for some other reason. Thus the rose is beau- 
tiful for its graceful form, for the varied splendor of its colors; 
its odor is agreeable, it is hot beautiful. Finally, it is not touch 
alone that judges of the regularity of forms, but touch enlight- 
ened by s]ght. 
There reman two senses to 'hich all the world concedes the 
privilcge of exciting in us the idea and the sentiment of the beau- 
tiful. They seem to be more particularly in the service of the 
soul. OEhe scnsations which they give bave something purer, 
more utellectual. They are less indispensable for the materia! 
preservaton of the individua]. Thcy contribute to the embellish- 
ment rather than fo the sustaining of lire. OEhey procure us 
pleasures in which out personality seems less interested and more 
self-forgefful. To these two senses, then, art should be addressed, 
is addressed, in fact, in order to reach t]m soul. IIence the 
dvision of arts into two great classes,--arts addressed to hearing. 
arts addressed to sight; on the one hand, music and poetry ; on 
the other, painting, with engravng, sculpture, architecture gar- 
dening. 
It will, perhaps, seem strange that we rank among the arts 
neither eloquence, nor history, nor t)hilosophy. 
The arts are called the fine arts, because their sole object is to 
produce the disinterested emotion of beauty without regard to 
the utility either of the spectator or the artist. They are also 
called the liberal arts, because they are the arts of fre men and 
hot of slaves, vhich affranchise the soul, charm and ennoble ex- 
istence; hence the sense and orin of those expressions of anti- 
quity, artes liberales, artes i..qenuoe. There are arts without no- 
bility, vhose end is practical and material utility ; they are called 
[rades, such as that of the stove-maker and the mason. True art 
may be joined to them, may even shine in them but only in th 
accessories and the details. 
Eloquence, history, philosophy, are certainly high emp|oyments 
of intelligence; they have their dignity, their eminence, whicb 
,mthing surpasses, but rigorously speaking, they are hot arts. 



Eloquence does net propose te itself te produce in the seul 
the auditors the disinterested sentiment of beauty. It may aise 
produee this effeet, but vithout having sought it. ]ts direct 
end which it can subordinate te no other is te convince te per- 
suade. Eloquence has a client which before ail if must save or 
make triumph. It matters little, whether this client be a nan, a 
peoplc, or an idea. Fortunate is fle orator if he elicits the ex- 
pression : That is beautifid ! for it is a noble hom,ge rendered te 
his talent ; mforttmate is he if he does net elicit this, for he has 
missed his end. The two great types of political and religions 
c]oquence, Demosthcnes in antiquity, :Bossuer amcg lhe nod- 
CrllS thiuk on]y of le intcrest of the cause eonfided te their 
gcnius the saered cause of country and that of religion ; whilst 
af bottera :Phidlas and aphael work te make beautififi things. 
Let us hastcn te. say what the names of Demosthenes and 
suet command us te say lhat truc eloquence very different frein 
that of rhetoric disdains certain means of success; if asks no 
nore than te l»lease but without any sacrifice unworthy of it; 
every foreign ornament degrades it. Its proper eharacter is shn- 
1)licity, earuestness--I de net mean affeeted earnestness, a de- 
signed and artfnl gravity, the worst of all deceptions--I mean 
truc earnestness, that springs ri'oto sineere and profound convic- 
tion. This is what Soerates understood by true eloquence.  
As much must be said of history and philosophy. The phi- 
losopher speaks and writes. Can he then, like the orator, find 
accents which make truth enter the soui colors and ferres that 
make if shine forth evident and manifest te the eyes of intelli- 
gence? It would be betraying his cause te neg]ect the neans 
that can serve it ; but the profoundest art is here only a means, 
the aire of philosophy is elsewhere ; whence it follows that phi- 
losophy is net an art. Without doubt, :plate is a great artist; 
he is the peer of Sophocles and :Phidias, as :Pascal is sometimes 

a Sec the Gorg£qs vTlth the Argument vol. iii.. of out translation o 
Plate. 
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the rirai of Demosflenes and Bossuer ;1 but both won|d have 
blushed if fley had discovercd at the bottera of their seul another 
dcsign, another aire thau the service of truth and virtue. 
Histo T does net relate for the sa]ce of relating; it does net 
paint for the sa]ce of paintig ; it relates and paints the past that 
it may bc the living lesson of the future. It proposes te instruct 
new generations by the experience of those who bave gone. before 
them, by exhibiting te them a faithfifl picture of great and impor- 
tant events, with their causes and their effects, with general de- 
signs and particular passions, with the faults virtues and crimes 
that are fotmd mingled together in human things. It teaches 
the excellence of prudence, courage, and great thoights pro- 
foundly meditated, constantly pursued, and executed with mod- 
eration and force. It shows the vanity of immoderate preten- 
siens, the power of wisdom and virtte, thc impotence of folly and 
crime. Tlmcydides, l'olybius, anti Tacitts undertake any thing 
else flma proctring new emotions for an idle ctriosity or a worn- 
out imagination; tbey dotbtless desire te interest and attract, 
but more te instruct ; they are the avowed masters of statesmen 
and the precêptors of maukind. 
Tlm sole object of art is the bcautiful. Art abandons itself as 
soon as it shuns this. If is often constrained te make conces- 
sions te circumstances, te external conditions that are imposed 
upon if; but it must always retain a j ust liberty. Architecture 
and the art of gm'dening are the least free of arts; tbey are 
subjected te unavoidable obstacles; it belongs te the genius of 
the artist te govern these obstaclcs, and even te dmw fl'om them 
happy effects, as the poet turns the slavcry of mette and rhvme 
into a source of unexpected beauties. Extreme liberty may 
can T art te a caprice which degrades it, as chains too heavy 
crush it. Itis the death of architecture te subjectit te convc- 

 There is a Pro»gneial that for vehemence can be compared only te the 
.Pliilitoics , anti its fragment on the infinite has the grandeur and magnificence 
of Bossuet. See our work on the TouqIts o.fPasertl, 4th Series Ziter«ture. 
vol. i. 
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nience, to coin fort. Is the architect obliged to subordinate gen- 
eral effcct and the proportions of thc edificc to such or such a 
particular end that is prescribed to him ? IIe takes refuge in 
dctails, in pediments, in friczcs, in all thc parts that bave no, 
utility for a special objcct, and in them he becomes a tl'ue artist. 
Sculpture and painting, espccially music and poetry, are frcer 
than mchitecture and the art of gardcning. Ont can also shacklc 
tbem, but they discngagc thcmsclvcs more casily. 
Sinfilar by their common end, all the arts diffcr by the partic- 
ular effccts which they produce, and by the processes vhich 
they employ. They gain nothing by exchanging their mcans 
aad confc;unding the limits that separate thcm. I bow before 
hc authoriy of antiquity ; but, perhaps, through habit and a 
remnant of prcjudice, I have some difiàculty in representing to 
mysclï with pleasurc statues composed of sevcral mctals, espe- 
cMly painted statues. * Without pretcnding that sculpture bas 
hot to a certain point its color, that of perfectly pure matter, that 
especMly which the haad of rime imprêsses upon it, in spite of 
all the seductions of a contempol'aneous * ar$ist of great taleat, I 
have little taste, I confcss, for that artifice that is forced to give 
to marble the morbid«zza of painting. Sculpture is an austere 
muse; it has its graces, but thcy are those of no other art. 
Flesh-color must remain a stranger toit : there would nothing 
more rernain to communicatc toit but the movement of poetry 
and the indefiniteness of music ! And what ill music gain by 
aiming at the picturesque, when its proper domain is the pa- 
thetic ? Give to the most learned symphonist a storm to tender. 
Nothing is easier to imitate than the whistling of tbe Mnds and 
the noise of thunder. But by what combinations of harmony 
will he exhibit to the eyes the glare of the lightning rending all 
of a sudden the veil of the night, and what is most fearful in the 
tempest, the movemeut of the waves that now a.cend like , 

Sec the «plter Olynplen of M. Quatremère de Qnincy. 
Allusion to the Magdeleine of Canova, which was thon to be sce in 
gallcry of 51. de Sommariva. 
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mountain, now dcscend and seem to prccipitate themselves into 
bottomlcss abysses ? If the auditor is hot informed of the sub- 
ject, he will ncvcr suspect it, and I defy him to distinguish a 
tempcst from u battle. In spitc of science and gcnius, sounds 
cannot paint forms, hlusic, v¢hcn wcll guided, will guard itselI 
from contcnding against the impossible ; if will uot undertake to 
express- the tumult and strifc of the waves and other similar phc- 
nomcna; it vill do more: with sounds if will fill file soul with 
the sentiments that succced each other in us during thc diffcrcnt 
scenes of the tcmpest, lIaydn will thus bccomc I the rival, even 
the vanquishcr of the painte5 because it bas been givcn to music 
to move and agitate the soul more profoundly than painting. 
Since the Zaocoon of Lessing it is no longr permitted to re- 
peat, without great reserve, the famous axiom,--'t Tklura 
poesis ; or, af least, if is very certain that painting cannot do 
every tlfing that poetry can do. Evcrybody admires the picture 
of Rumor, drawn by Virgil ; but let a painter try to realize this 
symbolic figure; let him represent to us a huge monster wi.th a 
hundred eyes, a hundred mouths, and a hundred ears, whose 
feet touch the eartb, whose head is lost in the clouds, and such 
a figure vill become vcry ridiculous. 
So tbe arts have a common end, and entircly diffcrcnt means. 
Hence the general rules common to ail, and particular rules for 
cach. I bave neither time nor space to enter into dctails on this 
point. I limit myself to repeating, that the great law which 
governs all othcrs, is expression. Every work of art that does 
hot express an idca signifies nothing ; in addressing itself to such 
or such a sense, it mus penetrate to the mind, to the soul, and 
bear thither a thought, a sentiment capable of touching or cle- 
vating if. From this fundamental rule all the othcrs are dcrived ; 
for example, that which is continually and justly recommendcd, 
--composition. To this is particularly applied the prccept ol 
un;ty and variety. Iut, in saying this, we bave said nothing so 

a See the TmTest of Haydn, among the I)L.uoforte works of thls toaster. 



long as {ve have hOt determined the nature of the unity of whieh 
-e would speak. Truc unity, is unity of expression, aud varietj 
is ruade only to sprcad over the entire Vol-k the idea or the sin- 
gle sentiment that it should express. It is useless to remark, 
that between composition thus defined, and -hat is oïten called 
composition, as the synametry and arrangement of parts accord- 
ing to artificial rulcs, thcre is an abyss. Truc composition .s 
nothing else than the most povcrïul means of expression. 
Expression hot only ïurnishes the general rules of art, it also 
gi-es the principle that allows of their classification. 
In fact, every classification, supposcs a principle that serres as 
a common measurc. 
Such a principle has been sought in plcasul-e, and the first of 
arts bas seemed that vhich gives the most vivid joys. But vc 
have pro-ed that the object of art is hot plcasure :the more or 
less of pleasure that an art procures cannot, then, be the truc 
measure of its value. 
This measul-e is nothing e]se than expression. Expression 
being the suprcme end, the art that most near]y approaches it is 
the fil'St of ail. 
All truc arts are expressive, but they are diverse]y so. Take 
music ; it is vithout contradiction the most penetrating, the pro- 
foundest, the most intimate art. There is physica]ly and morally 
between a sound and the soul a marvellous relation. It seems 
as though the soul were an echo in vhich the sound takes a new 
power. Extraordinm.y things are recounted of the ancient mu- 
sic. _And if must hot be believcd lhat the greatness of effecl; 
supposes here very complicated means. No, the less noise mu- 
sic makes, the more it touches. Give some notes to Pergolese, 
give him especially some pure and sweet voices, and he returns 
a celestial charm, bears y,u away into infinite spaces, plunges 
3"ou into ineffable reveries. The peculiar power of music is to 
open to the imagination a limitless careel-, to lend itselï with 
astonishing facility fo ail the moods of eaeh one, to arouse or 
calm, ,'ith tlle sounds of the simplest melodv, out aceustomed 
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entiments, out favorite affections. In this respect music is an 
art without a rival :--however, it is not thc first of arts. 
Music pays for the immense power that has bcen given it; if 
awakcns more thau any othcr art the sentiment of the infinite, 
bccause it is vague, obscure, indcterminate in its effccts. It is 
just the opposite art to sculpture, which bcars Icss towards the 
infinitc, because evcry thing in it is fixcd with the last degree of 
precision. Such is the force and at the saine time thc feeb]cncss 
of music, that it exprcsses every thing and cxprcsses :othing in 
particular. Sculpture, on the contrary, scarccly givcs fise to 
any rcvcrie, for it clcarly reprcsents such a thing and hot such 
another. Music docs hot paint, it touches; if purs lu motion 
imagination, hot the imagination that reproduces images, but 
that which makes the heart beat, for it is absurd to limit imagi- 
nation to the domain of images.  OEhe hcart, once touchcd, 
moves all the rest of our being ; thus music, i,directly, and to a 
certain point, can recall images and idcas; but its direct and 
natural power is neither on the representative imagination nor 
intelligence, it is on the hcart, and that is an advantage suffi- 
ciently beautiful. 
The domain of music is sentiment, but evcn there its power is 
more profound than extensive, and if it expresses certain senti- 
ments with an incomparable force, it expresses but a very small 
number of them. By way of association, if can awaken them 
all, but directly if produces very few of thcm, and the simplest 
and the most elementary, too,--sadness and joy with their thou- 
sand shades. Ask music to express magnanimity, virtuous reso- 
lution, and other sentiments of this kind, and it will be just as 
incapable of doing iç, as of painting a lake or a mountain. It 
gocs about it as i*. can; it cmploys the slow, the rapid, the loud, 
the sort, etc., but imagination has to do the rest, and imagination 
does only what it plcascs. The saine measure reminds one of a 
mountain, another of the ocean; the warrior finds in it heroic 

Sec lccture 6. 



inspirations, the recluse religious inspiratious. Doubtless, words 
determine musical expression, but the merit then is in the word, 
net in tbe music; and sometimes the word stamps the music 
with a preeision that destroys it, and deprives it of its proper 
efliets--vagucuess, obscurity, monotony, but also fulness and 
profundity, I was about te say infinitude. I de net in the least 
adroit that famous definition of song :--a noted deelamation. A 
simple deelamation rightly aceented is eertainly preferable te 
stunning aeeompaniments ; but te music must be left ifs charae- 
ter, and its defeets and advantages must net be taken away ri'oto 
if. Especially it must net be turned aside from its objeet, ,and 
there must net be demanded ri'oto it what ig could net give. Ig 
is net ruade te express eomplieated and factitious sentiment, ner 
terrestrial and vulgar sentiments. Its peeuliar charm is te ele- 
vate the seul towards the infinite. I is therefore naturally al- 
lied te religion, espeeially te that religion of the infinite, which is 
at the saine rime the religion of the heart ; it exeels in transport- 
ing te the feet of eternal merey the seul trembling on the wings 
of repentante, hope, and love. Happy are those, who, at Rome, 
in the Vatie,n,  dul'ing the solemnities of the Catholic worship, 

1 I ]].'l.ve net myself had the good fortune te hear the rellglous music of 
the Vatlcan. Therefore, I shall let tt compctent judge, M. Quatremère de 
Quincy, speak, Considérations Morales sur les Destination des Ouvrages de 
l'Art, Paris, 1815, p. 98 : ":Let one eall te mind thoso chants se simple and 
se touchin', that terminate ut Romc the funcral solemnities of thoso threo 
days which the Church partlcularly dcvotes te the expression of its grief, in 
the last weck of Lent. In that nave whcre thc genius of Michael Angelo 
has embraced the duratlon ofages, frein the 'onders of creation te the last 
udgmcnt that toast destroy its x'orks, are eelebrated, in the preence of the 
Roman pontiff, those nocturnal ecremonies whose rites, symbols, and plain- 
tive liturics seem te be se mauy figures of the mystery of grief te which 
thcy are consecrated. The llght deereasing by dcgrees, at the termination 
of cach psalm, you would say that tt funeral vcil is extended llttle by little 
over thosc rcligious vaults. Soon thc doubtful llght ofthe last lamp allows 
you te percelvc nothing but Christ in the distance, in the midst of clouds, 
pronouucing his udgments, and seine nngcl executors of his behests. 
Then, at thc bottera of a tribune interdicted te the regard of the profane, is 
heard the psalm ofthe penitcnt king, te which thrce ofthc greatest masters 
of the art have added the modulations of a simple and pathetlc clmnt. No 
instrumcnt is mingled with those accents. Simple harmonles of voice exo- 
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bave heard the melodies of Leo, Durante, and Pergolese, on the 
old consecrated text! They bave entered heaven for i moment, 
and their souls bave been able to ascend thither without distinc- 
tion of tank, country, even bêlicf, by those invisible and myste- 
rious steps, composed, thus to speak, of ail the simple, natural, 
universal sentiments, that everywhere on earth draw fiom the 
bosom of the human creature a sigh towards another world ! 
Between sculpture and music, those two opposite extremes, is 
paiuting, nearly as precise as thc one, ncarly as touching as the 
other. Like sculpture, it marks the visible forms of objects, but 
adds to them lire ; like music, it expresses the profoundest senti- 
ments of the soul, and expresses them al]. Tell me what sen{i- 
ment does hot corne within the province of the painter? He 
bas entire nature at his diposal, the physical wor|d, and thc 
moral world, a churcbyard, a landscape, a sunsêt, the ocean, the 
great scênes of civil and religious life, all thc beings of crcation, 
above all, the figure of man, and its expression, that living mir- 
ror of hat passes in the souk ]Iore pathetic than sculpture, 
clearêr than music, painting is elevatêd, in my opinion, above 
both, because it expresses beauty more undcr ail its forms, 
and the human soul in all the richness and variety of its senti- 
ments. 
But tbe art oar excellence, that hich surpasses ail othcrs, be- 
cause it is incomparably the most expressive, is poetry. 
Speech is thc instrument of poetry ; poetry fashions it fo its 
use, and idealizes it, in order to make it express ideal bcauty. 

eute that music  but these vo]ces seem to be those of angels» nd the]r effcc 
penetrates the depths of the soul. "" 
We bave cited this beautiful passage--and we could bave c[ted many 
others, even super]or to itofa man now forgottcn, and almost nways mis- 
understod, but whoka poatcrity w]ll put in his place. Let us ind]cate, at 
least, the la.t pages of the saine production, on the necessity of eaving tho 
works of art in the place for which they were ruade, for ex:mpc, the por- 
trait of Mlle. de Valliere n the Madeleine au.r Carmilites, in.tcad of trans- 
fcrrig it t% and expo.n it n the apartrnents of Verailc.% "*he only 
Ilace in the world," elotuently says M. Quatremre» "which never should 
bave seen it." 
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Poctry gives to it the charm and power of measure ; it makes 
of it sonlething intermedia,'y bctwecn the ordinary voice and 
music, somcthing at once matcrid and immatêrial, finitê, clear, 
and prêcisc, ]ikc contours and forms the most definitc, living 
and animatêd like color, pathetic and infinite 1]ke sound. A 
word in itself, êspccially a word chosen and transfigured by 
lOCtl'y, is thc most cncrgetic and univcrsal symbol. Armed 
with lhis talisman, poct,'y reflects all the images of the sensiblc 
world, like sculpture and painting; it rêflects sentiment l]kc 
p:finting ,nd music, with all its variêties, which music does not 
attain, and in their rapid succession that painting cannot follow, 
as prccisc and immobile as sculpture ; and it hot only exprcsses 
all tin, t. it exl)resses what is inaccessible to every othêr art, I 
mean lhought, entirely distinct from the senses and even fl'om 
scntimcnt,--thought, that bas no forms,thought that has no 
color, that lets no sonnd escape, that does hot manife.t itself in 
any way,--thought in its highêst flight, lu its most rêfined 
abstraction. 
Th{nk of it. Vhat a world of images, of sentiments, of 
thoughts af once distinct and confused, are excited within us by 
this ouc 'ord--country ! and by this othêr word, brief and im- 
mense,--God ! 'hat is more clear and altogethêr nore pro- 
fouml and vast ! 
Tel| the arehitêct, the sculpt.or, the painter, evên the musician, 
to call fi»rth also by a single stroke all fle powê of nature and 
the soul ! They cannot, and by that they acknowled.e the supe- 
riority of speech and poêtry. 
They proclaim it thêmselvês, for thëy take poêt, T f,r thêir own 
measure; they estêêm fleir own works, and denmnd that they 
should be esteêmêd, in proportion as they approach the poêtic 
ideal. And the bureau race does as artists d) : a beautififl pic- 
ture, a noble melody, a living and expressive statue, glves ,'ise to 
the exclamation--]Iow poetical ! This is not an arbitrary com- 
parison ; it is a natural judgment which makes poet,'y the type 
of thc perfection of all the arts,the art par e,rcellcnce, which 
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comprises all others, to whieh they aspire, which none ean 
reach. 
Whên the other arts would imitate the works of poetry, they 
usually err, losing il, eir own gcuius, without robbing poetry of its 
gênius. But poêtry constructs according to its own taste palacês 
and temples, like architecture ; it makes them simple or magnifi- 
cent ; ail orders, as well as all systems, obey it ; the different ages 
of art are the saine to it ; it ïeproduces, if it pleases, tbe classic or 
the Gothic, the beauiiful or the sublime, the measured or the in- 
fiuite. Lessing bas been able, with the exactest justice, to com- 
pare IIomer to the most perfect sculptor ; with such precision are 
the forms which that marvellous chisel glves to all beings deter- 
mined'! And what a painter, too, is IIomer! and, of a different 
kind, Dante! Music alone has something more penetrating than 
poetry, but it is vague, limited, and fugitive. Besides its clearness, 
its variety, ifs durability, poetry bas also the most pathetic accents. 
Call fo mind the words that l"riam utters at the feet of Achilles 
while asking hilu for the dead body of bis son, more than one verse 
of Virgil, entire scenes of the Cid and the Polyeucte, the prayer of 
Esther kneeling belote the Lord, the choruses of Esther aud .ltla- 
lle. In the celebrated song of :Pergolese, Stabat .liftier 19olorosa, 
we may ask which moves most, the music or the words. The 19ies 
irce, 1)les illa, recited only, produces the most terrible eflbct. In 
those fearfnl words,.every blow tells, so to speak ; each word con- 
tains a distinct sentiment, an idea at once profound and determi- 
nate. The intellect advances at each step, and the heart rushes 
on in its turn. lIuman speech idealized by poetry bas the depth 
and brilliancy of musical notes; it is luminous as well as 
thetic ; it speaks fo the mind as well as to the heart ; it is in th:t 
inimitable, unique, and enbraces ail extremes and ail contrarie 
in a harmony that doubles their reciprocal effect, in which, by 
turns, appear and are developed, all images, ail sentiments, ail 
ideas, all the hmnal faculties, all the inmost recesses of the soul, 
all tle forms of things, all real and all intellible worhls 



LECTURE X. 

FRENCI ART IN TIIE SEVENTEENTII CENTURY. 

Expression uot only serres te appreciate the different m-ts, but the diffcrcr.t 
schools of art. Examplc :--Frcnch art in the seventeenth ccntury. French 
poctry :--Corneille. Eaclnc. Molidre. La Fontaine. Boilean.--Paint- 
ing :-- Lcsucnr. Poussin. :Le Lorrain. Champ,gnc. -- Engraving.-- 
Sculpture :--Sarrazln. OEhe Anguiers. Girardon. Pujet.--Le lôtre.-- 
Architecture. 

WE believe that we bave firmly established that ail kinds of 
beauty, although most dissimilar in appearance, may, when sub- 
jected te a serious examination, be reduced te spiritual and moral 
beauty; that expression, therefore, is at once the true object and 
the first law of art; that ail arts are such only se far as they ex- 
press the idea concealed under the ferre, and are addressed te the 
seul throngh the senses ; finally, that in expression the different 
arts find the trne measure of their relative value, and the most 
expressive art nmst be placed in the first 
If expression ju,lges the diffcrent arts, does it net naturally fol- 
Iow, that by the saine title it can aise judge he different schools 
which, in each art, dispute with each other the empire of taste 
There is net one of these schools that does net rcpresent in its 
own way seine side of the beautlful, and we are disposed te em- 
brace ail in an impartial and ]Sndly stu,ly. We .re eclectics in 
the arts as well as in metnphysics. Fret, as in metaphysics, the 
knowledge of ail systems, and the portion of truth that is in each, 
enllghtens without enfeebling out convictions ; se. in the hisIory 
of arts, while holding the opinion that no school muet be dis- 
(lamed, that even in China seine shade of beautv can be round, 
out eclccticlsm does net make us waver in regard te the sentiment 
f true beautv and the supreme rulc of art. What we demand 
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of thê difl'erent schools, without distinction of time or place, what 
wê seê in the south as well as in the north, at Florenee, Romê, 
Veniee, and Seville, as well as at Antwerp, Amsterdam, and 
Paris,--wherever there are men, is something human, is the ex- 
pression of a sentiment or an idea. 
A eritieism that should be founded on the prineiple of expres- 
sion, would somewhat derange, it must be eonfessed, reeeired 
judgments, and would earry some disorder into the hiêrarehy of 
the renowned. We do hOt undertakê sueh a revolution; we 
only propose to eonfirm, or at least elueidate our prineiple by an 
examplc, and bv an example that is at our han,l. 
Therê is in the world a school formcrly iliustrious, now vcry 
lightly treated :--this school is the French school of the seven- 
teenth century. "Ve would replace it in honor, by recalling 
attention to the qualities that make its gqory. 
,Ve bave worked with constancy fo reinstate among us thê 
1,hilosophy of Descartes, unworthily sacrificed fo the philosophy 
of Locke, 1,ecause with its defects it possesses in our view the 
incomparable merit of subordinating the senses to the mind, of 
elevating and enn(bling man. ,_o,q we profess a serious and re- 
flcctive admiration for our national art of the serenteenth ceutury, 
because, without disguising what is wanting to it, we find in it 
what we prefer to evcry thing else, grandeur united to good sense 
and reason, simplicity and force, gcnius ,,f composition, especially 
that oî expression. 
France, «u'eless of ber glory, does hot appear fo bave the least 
notion that she reckons in her annals perhaps the greatest centuLv 
of humanity, that which embraces the greatest number of extra- 
ordinary men of evcry kind. Whe,, I pray you, bave politicians 
like H«n'v IV., Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert. Louis X[V. been seen 
giving each other the hand . I do hot pretend that each of them 
bas no rirai, eren superiors. Alexander, Coesar, Charlemagne, 
perhaps e:;cel thcm. But Alexander bas but a singqe contempo- 
rary that can be compared with him, his fitther l'hilip; Coesar 
cannot even have suspected that 0ct:trius would one day be 
12 
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worthy of him; Charlemagne is a colossus in a desert; wl/ilst 
among us thcse rive men succeed each othcr without an interval, 
press upon each other, and have, thus to speak, a siugle souh 
And by what officers were they served ! Is Cond5 really inferior 
to Alexander, IIannibal, and Coesar; for among his predecessors 
we must hot look for other rivals ? Who amoug them surpasses 
hiin in the extent and justness of his conceptions, in quickness of 
sight, in rapidity of manuvres, in the union of impetuosity and 
fiïmness, in the dou])le glory of taker of cities and gainer of bat- 
tles ? Add tbat he dealt with generals like Merci and William, 
that he had under him Turenne and Luxemburg, without speak- 
ing of so many other soldiers who were reared in that admirable 
school, and at the hour of reverse stil! sufficed to save France. 
Vhat other time, at least among the mot.crus, bas seen flour- 
ishing together so many poets of the first order ? We bave, it is 
true, neithcr Homer, nor Dante, nor Milton, nor even Tasso. 
The epic, with its primitive simplicity, is interdicted us. But in 
the drama we scarcely bave equals. It is because dramatic poet- 
ry is the poetry that is adapted to us, moral poetry par excellence, 
which represents man with his difl'erent passions armêd against 
each other, the violent contentions between virtue and crime, the 
freaks of fortune, the lessons of providence, and in a narrow 
compass, too, in which the events press upon each other with- 
out confusion, in which the action rapidly progresses towards the 
crisis tiret must reveal what is most intimate to the heart of the 
personages. 
Let us dare to say what we thinl, that, in out opiaion, Eschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides, to$ether, do hot equal Corneille; 
fi»r noue of them has known and expressed like him wbat is of 
ail things most truly toucbing, a great soul at war with itself, 
be[wecn a generous passion and dnty. Corneille is the creator 
of a new pathetic unknown to antiquity and to all the moderus 
before him. He disdains to address common and subaltern pas- 
sions; he does hot seek fo rouse terror and pity, as demands 
& "istotle. who limits hilnself to erecting into maxilns the practic¢ 
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of 0e Greeks. Corneille seems te bave read 1)lato, and followed 
his p,'ecepts :--he addresses a ,nost elevated part of humau nature, 
the noblest passion, the one nearest virtue,--admiratiou ; and 
frein admiration car,'ied te ifs cuhniuation he d,'aws the most 
powerful eflbcts. Shakspearê, we adroit, is superior te Corneille 
in extent and richness of dramatic geniu. Eutire bureau nature 
seems at his disposal, and he reproduces the different scenes of 
.tfê in their beauty and deformity, in their grandeu,- aud baeness. 
IIe excels in painting the terrible or the gentle passions, ° Othello 
is jcalousy, Lady M:tcbeth is a,nbition, as Juliet and Desdemo,m 
are the immortal names of youthfid and uufort:mate lcTe. 
it" Corneille has less imagination, he l,as mo,'e seul. Less varied, 
hê is nore profound. If he does net put upon the stage se many 
different characters, those that he does put on if are file gïeatest 
that can be offered te humaaity. The scenes that he gires are 
less heart-rending, but at once more delicate and more sublime. 
What is the melancholy of IIamlet, the grief of I(ing Lear, even 
the disdainfld intrepidity of Coesar, in comparison with the rnag- 
nanimity of Augustus st,'iring te be toaster of hi,nself as well as 
the nniverse, in comparison with Ch{mène sac,'ificing le.ve te 
hcnor, e.pecially in comparison with lauline, net suffe,'ing even 
at the bottera of ber heart an involunta,.y sigh for the one that 
she must net lo'e ? Corneille alwavs confines ]limself te the 
highest regions. IIe is by turns Roman and Ch,',tan. IIe is 
the interpreter of heroes, the chanter of virtne, the poet of 
warfiors and politiciaus.' And it must net be forgotten that 
Shakspeare is almost alone in his rimes, whilst after Co,'neille 
cornes Racine, who would suffice for the poetical glory of a nation. 
Racine assuredly cannot be cc,npared with Corneille fo," dramat{e 
gcnius ; he is more the man of lette,'s ; he 
]te neither loves no," nnderstands politics and war. When 11o 
imitates Corneille, for example, in Alexande,', and evcn in ]lith- 

' One is re,n:.nded of the expression of the great CentiW: t Where thc 
l'.as Corneille lcarned politics and war " 
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ridates, he imitates him badly enough. The scene, se vaun'ted, 
of Mithridates exposing his plan of campaign te his sons is a 
morsel of the finest rhetoric, which cannot be compared with the 
political and military scenes of Cinna and Sertorius, êspecially 
with that first scene of the Death of Pompey, in which you wit- 
ness a counsel as truc, as grand, as profound as ever could bave 
been one of the counsels of Richelieu or Mazarin. Racine was 
net born te peint heroes, but he paints admirably man with his 
naturel i)assions, and the most naturel as well as the most touch- 
ing of ail, love. .Se he pardcularly excels in feminine characters. 
For men he has need of being sustained by Tacitus or holy Scrip- 
turc) With woman he is et his case, and he makes the.n think 
and speak with perfect truth, set off by exquiste art. Demand of 
hiln neither Emilie, Cornélie, ner 1-'auline; but listen te Andro- 
maque, Monime, B6r6nice, and Phèdre! There, even in imita- 
ring, he is original, and leaves the ancients very far behind him. 
Who has taught him that charming delivery, those graceful 
troubles, that l,Ul'ity even fn feebleness, that melancholy, sonê- 
rimes even that depth, with that marvellous language which 
seems the natur:d accent of woman's heart. It is continually 
repeated that Racine wrote better than Corneille :--say only that 
the two wrote ver)- diffcrently, and like men in very different epochs. 
One has two sovercign qualities, which belong te his own nature 

 It wouhl be a curious and useful study, te compare with the original ail 
the passazes of Britannicus imitatcd t'rem Tacitus; in them Racine would 
ahnost always be found bclow his modcl. I will give a sitigle exemple. In 
the accourir of the death of Brit:mnicus, I,acine thus expresses the different 
effccts et" thc er ]e on the spectators : 
Juez combien ce coup frappe tous les esprits ; 
La moitië 'ëpovate et sort avec des cris ; 
Mais ceux qui de la cent ont un plus Ion usage 
Sur les yeux de Cësar conlposent leur visage. 
Certainly the style is excellent ; but it pales azd secms nothing more thar. 
a ver)' liehle sketch in comparison with the rapid and sombre pencil-strokes 
vf the grcat Roman painter : " Trepidatur a circumsedentilms, diffugiunt 
imprudentes; et, quibts altitr intellectus, resistunt defixi et eronem in- 
tuentc. » 
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and his finies, a naï,,eté aud graudeur, the other is hot naï,,e, but 
ho bas too nmch taste hot tobe always simple, and ho supplies 
the place of grandeur, forever lost, with consummate elegance. 
Corneille speaks the lauguage of statesmen, soldiers, theologians, 
philosophers, and clever women ; of Richelieu, Rohan, Saiut-Cyran, 
Descartes, and Pascal ; of mother Angélique Arnaud and mother 
Madeleine de Saint-Joseph; the lanmge which Molière still 
spoke, which Bossuer preserved fo hls last breath. Racine speaks 
that of Louis XIV. and the womcn who were the ornhment of 
his court. I suppose that thus spoke Madame, the amiable, 
sprightly, and untbrtunate IIcuriette; thus wrote the author of 
the Princesse «le Clèves and the author of Tt:16maque. Or, rather, 
this language is that of Raciue himself, of that feeble and tender 
soul, 'hich passed quickly ri'oto l,»ve to devotion, which uttered 
its complaints in lyrie poêtry, which was wholly poured out tu the 
choruses of Fsther and Athalie, and tu the Cantiques Spirituels; 
that soul, so easy to be moved, that a religious ceremony or a 
representation of Esther at Saint-Cyr touched to tears, that pitied 
the misfortunes of the people, that round in its pity aud its char- 
ity the courage to sl)eak one day the truth to Louis XIV., aud 
was extinguishe« by the first breath of disgrace. 
Molière is, tu eomparison with Aristophanes, what Corneille is, 
in compatison with Shakspeare. The author of _Plutus, the 
W'asps, and the Clot«ds, has doubtless an imagination, an explo- 
sive buffoone T, a creative power, above ail comparison. Molière 
bas not as great poetical conceptions : ho has more, perhaps ; ho 
bas charaeters.. His coloring is less brilliant, his graver is more 
penetrating. IIe has engraved in the memory of mon a certain 
number of irregularities and vices lich will over be called 
l'At, are (the Yl[iser), le M'al«de l"mag;naire (the ltpochondriac), 
les fi'cmmes Saa,tes (the Lcarned lVomen), le T, trttfe (the 
I[ypocrite), and /)on Juan, hot to speak of the .ll"isanthrole, a 
piece apart, touching as pleasant, which is hot addressed to 
crowd, and cannot be popular, because if expresses a ridicule rare 
'uough, excess in the passion of truth and honor. 
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Of all fitbulists, ancient and modern, does any one, even tho 
mgenious, the pure, the elegaut l'hoedrus, approach our La Fon- 
taine tIe composes his personages, and purs them in actioii 
with the ski]l of Moi]ère ; he knows how to take on occasiol the 
tone of IIorace, aud mingle an ode wiflt a fable ; he is at once 
the most zaïve, and the most refined of writers, and his art dis- 
,ppcars iii its very perfection. We do no speak of the tales, 
tiret, becatse we condemn thc kind, then, because La Fontaine 
disl,lays in them quai]ries more Ita]ian than Frcnch, a narrati'e 
full of nature, malice, and graee, but without any of those pro- 
fund, tender, melancholy traits, that place among the grîtest 
poets of all lime ihe author of the Ttt, o Pigeons (Deux Pi9eos), 
the Old [an (lï«iIho'd), and the hree ug ersos 
We do hot hesitate fo put Boileau among these great men. 
IIe cornes affer them, it is true, but he belongs to their company : 
he comprehends them, ]oves them, sustains them. It.was 
who, in 1663, aer the Sc£ool of lfmcn (l'co& &s emnes) 
and long before file Hlocrite (le Tarl,c), and the .}[isantltro2e , 
proclaimed Mol]ère the toaster in the art of verse. It was he 
who, in 1677, affer the fidlure of 2hàlre, defended the van- 
quisher of Euripides aga]ust the successes of Fradon. It was 
he who, in advance of postedty, first put in light what is new 
and entirely original in the plays of Corneille) IIe saved the 
pension of the old tragedian by offering the sac,'ifice of his own. 
Lou:s XIV. asking him hat writer most honored h]s reign, Bol 
leau answered, that it ws Molière ; and when the great 
his decline persecnted Port-Royal, and wished to lay hands on 
Arnaud, he encountered a man of ]ettem, who said to the fiice of 
the imperious monarh," Your Majesty in vain seeks M. Arnaud, 
you are too fortunate to find him." Boileau is somewhat wanting 
in imagination and invention; but he is great in the energetic 
sentiment of truth and justice ; he carries to the extent of passio 

' Ste the letter to Ferrault. 
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taste for the beautififl and the honest; he is a poet by force of 
seul and good sense. More than once his heurt dictated te him 
the most pafletic verses : 
« lu vain agalnst tlle Cid a minlstcr is lcagued, l 
All Paris for Chimène bas the eyes ofRodrlque ' cte. 
« Aftcr a little spot of eaoEh obtaincd by praycr 
]?orcvcr in the tomb had inclosed Mollèr%" etc. 
And this epitaph of Arnaud, se simple and se grand :" 
 At the feet of this altar of structure gross 
:Lies without pomp incloscd in  coffin vile, 
The most learned mortal that cvcr wrote ; 
Arnaud, who in grace instructcd by Jcsus Christ 
Combating for thc Church has in the Church itsclf 
Suffcrcd more than one outrage and more than one anathcma,' etc. 

Wandcring, poor, banishcd, proscrlbcd, pcrsecutcd ; 
And evcu by his dcath thcir ill-cxtinguished rage 
lIad ncvcr lcft his ashcs in repose, 
If God himsclfhcrc by his holy flock 
From thcse devouring wolvcs h,nl hot conccalcd his boncs." z 

These are, I think, poets suciently great, and we have more 
of them stil]: I mean those charming or sublime minds who 

:En vain contre le Cid ministre se llgu% 
Tout Paris pour Chimène a les yeux de Rodrlqu% etc. 

Après qu'un peu de tcrre obtenu par prirc 
Pour jamais dans la tombe eut enfermé Molièr% etc. 

Aux pieds de cct autel de structure grossièr% 
Git sans pomp% enfermé dans une vile bière 
:Le plus savant mortel qui jamais ait écrit; 
Arnaud qui sur la .grâce instruit par Jsus-Christ 
Combattant pour l'Eglis% a dans l'Eglise mem% 
Souffert plus d'un outrage et plus d'un anathèm% etc. 

Errant, pauvr% banni, proscrit, persécuté ; 
:Et mëme par sa mort leur fureur mal éteinte 
'auralt jamais laissé ses cendres en repos 
Si Dieu lui-même ici de son ouaille sainte 
A ces loups dévorants n'avait caché les os. 
These verses did uot appear till after the death of Boilca% and they ara 
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have elevated prose te poetry. Greece alone, in ber most beauti- 
fui days, offers, perhal,s, such a variêty of admirable prose writers. 
Who c:m enumerate them . At first, Rabêtais and Montaignê; 
later, 1)escartes, lasc:t], ami Matebranche; La ochefoucatl]d and 
La ]ï3ruy5re; lctz and Sailt-SilnOl; 13ourdaloue, Fléehier, 
Fdnelo», and Bossuer ; add te thesê se lnany êminent women, at 
thêir head Madauê de S6vign6; whilê Montêsquieu, Voltaire, 
ousseau, and l,ufl'otl are still te corne, t 
F,y what sri'ange diversity could a country, iii which thê mental 

net well known. Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, in a lctter te Brossette, rightly 
said that thcse are tthe most beautiflll verses that M. Dcsprdaux ever 
 4th Stries of our works Ln.vnr, book i. 'oEace p. 
prosc pcrlmp% that out litcr«h'y glory is most certain. . What modera 
mtion rcckots prose writers tiret approach thosc of out uation  The coun- 
try of Shakspearc and Milton does net possess sinc¢ Bacon, a single prose 
writcr of the first ordcr [] ; that of D:mtc, Pctrarch, Ariosto and Tass% 
in vain proud of Machiavcl wh«)se sound and inanly diction, likc thc thought 
that it cxprcsscs, is destitutc of grandeur. Spain itis truc, bas produced 
Cerwmtes an admirable writcr, but he is alerte. France tan easily 
show a list of inore than twenty l,rose writers ofgcnius : Fl'oissard, Rabelais 
5[ontaignc, Dcseartes Pascal, La Roehefoucauld, Molière, Rctz, La Bruyère, 
Ialebralclle Bossuct Fdclon-Flchicr Bourdaloue Massillon Mme. de 
S5vign5, Saint-Sùnol] Montcsquicu Voltait% Buffon J. J. Rousseau ; with- 
out speaking of se many more that would be in the fllt tank e'erywhero 
e]se--Aluiot, Calvin Pasquicr DAuhigné Cllarron Balzac Vaugelas 
l]sson icolc Fleury ussi aint-Evrenont Mme. de Lafiyctte 5hne de 
5iailtCon Fontcne]le VaUt Cllaruç lIamilton Le ag% Pr.'vost Beau- 
marchais» etc. It nlay be said ith thc exactcst truth, that Frenc]l prose 
without a rival in nodcr Europe ; ald eVCll in antiqdty supcrior te the 
Latin pl'ose at least in the qU;tlltity alld variety of luodcls it has no equal 
but thc Grcck prosc in its palmicst days in t]lC days of llcrodotus and De- 
mosthenes. I de net prcfer Dclnosthcnes te PascaI and it would be difficult 
for nie te put Plate hilnscli" above Bossuet. l'lato and Bossuet 
opinion are the two greatcst inatcm of hunmn languag% with lnanifcst dii- 
fcrcnces as wcll as more than o]e trait of rcscmblance; both ordilmrilv 
spcak like the pcop]% with tl.e last degree of" simplicity, and at momcs 
asccndilg without effort te a poctry as nlagltificent as th:tt of IIolncr, ingcni- 
eus and polishcd te thc most charlning delicacy, and by instinct mujestic 
and sublime. Plate, without doubt, has incomparable graees, the supreme 
scrcnity, and, as it wcre, the deni-slnile of the divine sage. Bossuet on 
his side, hm the pathctic iii which he bas no ri'al but the great Corneille. 
When such writcrs are possessed, is it net a religion te tender thom 
honor that is their uc, that of a rcgular and pl-ofound study 
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arts were carried to such perfection remain ordinary in the othet 
arts . \Vas the sentiment of the beautiful wanting, then, to that 
society so polished, to that magnificeut court, to those great lords 
and those grcat ladies passionately loving luxury and elegance. 
to that public of the élite, enamored of every kind of gloT, whose 
enthusiasln defended the Cid against Richelieu ? No; France 
in the seventeenth century was a whole, and produced artists that 
she can place by the side of her poets, lier philosophers, lier 
orators. 
But, in order to admire out artists, if is necessary fo comprc- 
hend them. 
,'e do hot bclieve that imagination bas been ]ess.frcely 
parted to France that to any other n:tion of Europe. It bas 
even had its reign amoug us. It is fancy that rules in the six- 
teenth century, and inspires the literature and the arts of the 
.Renaissance. But a great rcvolut]ou intervcned ai the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century. France at that momcnt sms 
to pass from youth to virility. Instead of abandoning imagina- 
tion to itself, we apply ourselves from that moment to restrain it 
without destroying it, to moderate it,  the Greeks did by the 
aid of taste ; as in the progress of life and society we learn to re- 
press or conceal what is too individual in character. 
ruade of the literatnre of the preceding age. A new poetry, 
new prose, begin to appear, which, during an entire century, bear 
fi'uits sufficiently beautiful. Art tbllows the gcneral movement; 
after having been elegant and graceful, it becomes in its turn 
serious ; it no longer aires at originality and extraordinary effects ; 
if neither flashes nor dazzles; it speaks, above all, to the nind 
and the soul. Ilence its good qualities and also ifs defects. 
general, itis somewhat wanting in brilliancy and coloring, but it 
is in the highest degree expressive. 
Solne rime since we bave changed ail that. We have discov- 
el'ed, somewhat late, that we have not sucient imagination ; we 
are in training to acquire it, itis truc, at the expense of reaso. 
slas! also at the expense of soul, which is .forgotten, repudiated, 



æroscribed. At thls moinent, co]or and form are the ordCt of the 
day, in poetry, in palnting, in every thing. We are benuing fo 
run mad with Spanish painting. The Flcmish and Venetian 
schools are gaining ground on the schoo]s of Florence and Poinê. 
P, ossini êquals Mozart, and Gluck will soon seem to us hs]pid. 
Young artists, who, rightly disgusted with the d T and inani- 
mate nanner of David, un,lertake to rcnovate French painting, 
who would rob the sun of ifs heat and splendor, remember Oint 
of all beings in the worhl, the greatest s still man, and that what 
is greatest in man is his intelligence, and above all, his heart; 
that it is this hear, then, which you must put and develop on 
vour canvas. This is the Inost elevated objcct of art. In order 
to rcach if, do hot lnake yoursclves disciples of Fleinings, Vene- 
tians, and Spaniards ; return, rctm'n to the masters of our great 
national school of the seventeenth centre3-. 
X, Ve bow with respectful admiration belote the schools of Roine 
and Florence, at once idem and living; but, those excepted, we 
maintain that the French school equals or surphssês ail others. 
We prefer neither Murillo, Rubens, Corrêgio, nor Titian hiinself 
to Lesueur and Poussin, because, if the forlner have an incompara- 
l,le hand and color, our two count3"lnen are much grêatcr in 
thought and expression. 
What a destiny was that of Eustache Lesuêur!  He was 
born at Paris about 1617, and he never wênt out of it. Poor 
and humble, he passed his lire in the chnrchês and convents 
whêre he worked. The only sweetness of his sad days, his only 
consolation was his wife : he loses ber, and goes to diê, at thirty- 
eight, in that cloister of Chartreux, which his pencil has immor- 
talized. What reselnblance at once, and what difference betwêen 
lais lire and that of Ral, hael , who also died young', but in the 
midst of pleasures, in honors, and alrêady ahnost in pnrplê ! Our 
Raphaêl was hot the lof-er of Fornarina and the favorite cf a 
pope : he was Chqstian ; he is Christianity in art. 

 Sec the Arl, r»r, at the end of the volume. 



Lesueur is a geuius vhvllv F,'encl,. Scarcely having escaped 
ri'oto the hands of Simoa Vouët, ho formed himself according to 
the modêl vhich ho had i thc soul. I[e noyer saw the sky of 
ttaly. 110 knew some fi'agments of tho autique, some l,ictu,'es 
ofRaphaèl, ald thc designs that 1-'oussin seut him. With thesc 
fcebl resources, and guided by a laal,py instinct, in less than ton 
years ho mounted by a continual p,'ogress to the perfection of his 
t:dent, aud expired at the moment when, finally sure of himself, 
ho was about to produce ncw and more admirablc toaster-pieces. 
Follow him from the £'t./'«uno completed in 1648, through the 
,q_t. laul of 1649, to the I5"sion of St. J«nedict in 1651, aud to 
the [uses, scarcely finished bcforc his death. Lesueur went on 
adding to his ,ssential qualities which ho owed to his own gcnius, 
and to thc national genius, I mean composition and expression, 
qualities which he had drcamed of, or had caught glimpses of 
His desiga from day to day became more pure, without evet 
bcing that of thc Floreatine school, and the saine is true of his 
coloring. 
lin Lesueur every thing is direeted towards exl,ression , every 
thing is in the service of the mind, every thing is idea and senti- 
ment. 2"here is no affectation, no mannerism ; there is a perleet 
taïveté; his figures sometimes would seem even a ]ittle coin- 
mon, so natural are they, if a Divine breath did hot animato 
them. It must hot be forgotten that his favorite subjeets do hot 
exact a brilliant eoloring: ho oftenest retraces seenes mournful 
or ustere. ]3nt as in Christianity by the side of suffering and 
resignation is faith with hope, so Lesueur joins to the pathetie 
sweetness and graee; and this man eharms me at the saine time 
that ho moves ane. 
The works of Lesueur are almost always great wholes tlaa*. 
demanded profouud meditation, and the most flexible talent, i.', 
ordêr to preserve in them uuitv of subject, a!d to give them va- 
riety and harmony. The lfistory of St. ,runo, the founder of 
the order des Ctart«eu.r, is a vast melancholy poem, in wl,ich 
are represented the diflbrent scenes of monastic lire. The tlis- 
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tory of St..[arti aml St. Benedict bas hot corne down to ui 
entire ; 1,ut thc two fl'agmcnts of it that we possess, fixe 3Tass o] 
St. 3[«rtin, and the lïsio, of St. Bencdict, allow us to compare 
that great w««'k with every bettw" thing of thé kind that bas 
been done ic ]taly, as, te speak since]y, the 3[«ses and the His- 
tory of ove, appear to us to equal at least the Farnesina. 
In the IIistory of St. Bruno, it is particularly necessary to re- 
mark St. Bruno, prostrated belote a crucifix, tire saint reading a 
letter ç,f the pope, his death, his apotheosis. Is it possible to 
carry meditati,,n, humiliation, rapture farther ? t. Paul2eacfi- 
in 9 at Wphesus rcminds one of the School of Athens, by the ex- 
tent of the scene, the Cml,loyment of architecture, and the skilfuI 
distribution of groups. In spire of the number of pemonag, 
and the diversity of cpisodes, the 1,icture holly centres in St. 
]?aul. Ilc preaehes, and upon his words hang those who arê 
listcnig, of evcry sex, of every age, in the most varied attitudes. 
In that e behold the grand lines of the Roman school, its de- 
sign fui] of nob]eness and truth at the saine rime. Vhat charm- 
ing and grave heads  Wlmt graceflfl, bold, md alwavs natura] 
movementsl tlere, that child with ringlets, full of naïve enthu- 
siasm ; there, that old man with bended knees, and hands joined. 
Are hot ail those beauliflfl beads, and those draperies, too, worthv 
of Raphael  But the marvcl of the picture is the figure of St. 
Yaul,--it is that of the Olympic Jupiter, animated by a new 
spirit. The 3[ass of St. J[artin carries into the soul an impres- 
sion of peace and silence. The lïsion  St. Benedict has the 
character of simplicity full of gra»deur. .k desert, the saint on 
his knees, contemplating his sistcr, St. Scholastique, who is as- 
cendiug to heavcn, borne u 1) by angels, accompanied by two 
young girls, crowued wi/h flowers, and bearing lhe palm, the sym- 
bol of virginity. St. eter and St. Paul show St. Benedict the 
abode vhifler his sister is going to enjoy eternal peace. A 
slight ray of the sun pierces the cloud. St. Benedict is as it wero 

Sec the APPEbIDIX, 
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lifted up ri-oto the earth by this ecstatic visioll. Olle sca,-eely de- 
sites a more livelv eolor, and the expression is divine. Those two 
vi,'gins, a little too tall, perhaps, how beautifill and lmre they are ! 
IIow sweet are those forlllS! ]_[ow grave and gentle are those 
faces! The pêrson of the holy mo,lk, with all the material ac- 
eessories , is perfeetly natura|, for it relnains on the earth ; wl,ilst 
lais face, where his soul shines forth, is wholly ideal, and already 
in heaven. 
But the chef-d'ocuvre of Lesueur is, in out opinion, the YDescenr 
fron the Cross, or rather the enshrouding of Jesus Christ, a]ready 
deseen,led fI'on the cross, lloln Joseph of Arimathea, Nieodc- 
anus, and St. John are placing in the shroud. O,l the left, Mag- 
dalen, in tears, kisses the feet of Jesus ; on the right, are the holy 
women and t]le Virg'in. Itis impossible to ea,'ry the pathetie 
fiu'ther and preserve beauty. The holy oInen, plaeed in ff'ont, 
bave eaeh their particular grief. While Olle of them aba,ldons 
herself to despair, au immense but internal and thought|ul sad- 
ness is upon the fiace of file mother of the erucified. She has 
comprchendcd the divine bencfit of file redêmption of the human 
race, and lier grief, sustained by this thotlght, is ealm and re- 
signe& And then what dignity in that llead! It, in some 
sort, sums up the whole pieture, and gives to it its eharaeter, 
that of a pl'ofomd and subdued cmotion. I have scen many 
.Descents from the Cross ; I have scen that of Rubens at Ant- 
werp, in whieh the sanetity of the subjêet bas, as it were, eon- 
strained the great Flemish painter to join sensibility and senti- 
ment to color ; none of those pietu,'es have touched ,ne like that 
of Lesueur. Ail th, e pa,'ts of art are there in the service of ex- 
pression. The drawing is severe and strong; even the eolor, 
without being brilliant, surpasses that of file St. Brmw, the 
z]l-ass of St. M-artin,, the St. _Paul, and even that of the Vision 
of St. JBenedict ; as if Lesueur had «ished to bring together in 
it all the powers of his soul, all the rcsourees of his raient !' 

a OEhis picture had been ruade for a chapcl of the church of St. Gervais 



:Now, regard the Mascs,--other scencs, other beauties, the 
samc genius. Those arc Pagan pictures, but Christianity is in 
thcm also, by reason of thc adorable chastity with which Le- 
sueur has clothed thcm. All critics havc emulously shown the 
mythological crrors into which poor Lesucur fell, and they have 
hot wantcd occasion to dcplorc that he had not ruade the jour- 
ney to Italy and studied antiquity more. But who can havc thc 
strange idca of scarching in Lesucur for an archcology ? I scek 
and find in him thc vcry gcnius of painting. Is hot that Tcrp- 
sichore, wcll or ill namcd, with a harp a little too strong, itis 
said, as if thc Musc had no particular gift, in ber modct atti- 
tude thc symbol of bccoming grace ? In that group of three 
Muses, to which ont may gi'e what naine he plcases, is hot thc 
one that holds npon hcr knccs a book of music, who sings or is 
about to sing, the most -avishing crcature, a St. Cecilia that 
prcludcs just belote abandoning herself to the intoxication of in- 
spiration? And in those pictures there is brilliancy and color 
ing; the landscape is beautifully lighted, as if Poussin had 
guided dru hand of his fi'iend. 
Poussin What a naine I pronounce, if Lesueur is the 
painter of sentiment, Poussin is the paintcr of thought. He is 
in some sort the philosophcr of painting. IIis pictures are reli- 
gious or moral lectures that testify a great mind as well as a 
great heart. Itis sufficient to recall the Seven Sacraments, the 
Deluge, the Arcadla, the Truth that Time frecs from the Tants 
of m'y, the Hll of udamidas, and the a»ce of I[onan 
Ze. And the style is equal to the conception. Poussin draws 
like a Florentine, composes like a Frcnchman, and oftcn equals 
Lesueur in expression; coloring alonc is sometimes wanting to 
him. As well as acine, he is smittcn with the antique beauty, 
and imitates it; but, like acine, he always remains original. 
In place of the naïveté and unique charm of Lesueur, he bas a 

It formed the altar-piece, and in the foreground there was the admirabl¢ 
13earing of the Cross, which is still een in the Museum. 
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severe simplicity, with a correctness that never abandons him. 
Remember, too, that he cultivated evcry kiad of painting. He 
is at once a great historical painter and a great landscape paint- 
er,--he treats religious subjects as well as profane subjects, and 
by turns is inspired by antiquity and the Bible. t[e lived much 
at l.ome, if is true, and died there; but he also worked in 
France, and almost always for France. Scarcely had he become 
known, when Richelieu attracted him to Paris and retained hhn 
there, loading him with honors, and o-ivin lfim the commission 
of fil'st painter in ordinary to the ldng, with the gencral direction 
of all the WOl'kS of painting, and all thc ornamcuts of the royal 
bouses. During that sojouru of two years in Paris, lac ruade 
the Last Supper (Cène), the St. Fraçois ,vier, tbe Truth 
that Time frees from the Taints of Fnvy. It was a]so to France, 
to bis fi'iend M. de Chantclou, that fl'om Rome he addressed the 
Iuspiratiou of St. t)«tul, as we]l as the second seriês of the 
Scvez Sacraments, an immense compositiou that, for grandeur 
of thought, can vie with the Slanze of Raphael. I speak of it 
from the cngl'avings ; for the Seveu S«,craments are no longer in 
France. Etcrnal shamc of the cighteenth century ! It was at 
lcast neccssary to wrest rioto the Grecks the pediments of the 
Parthenon,--we, we delivercd up to strangers, we sold all those 
monuments of Frcnch genius which Richelieu and Mazarin, with 
religious carc, had collected. Public indignation did hot avert 
the act ! And thcre has hot since been found in France a king, 
a statesman, to interdict ]etting the master-pieccs of art that 
honor the nation dcpart without authorization from thc national 
territory !t Th«'e has not bêen found a governmcnt which has 
undertakcn af lêast to repurchase those that we bave ]ost, to 
gct back again the great works of Poussin, Lcsueur, and so many 
others, scattered in Europe, instead of squandering millions to 

t Such a law was the first act ofthe first assembly of affranchiscd Grecce, 
nnd ail thc frieffds of art bave applaudcd it from t211d fo end of civilizcd 
Europe. 
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acquire the baboons of Ilolland, as Louis XIV. said, or Spanish 
eanvasses, in truth of an admirable color, but without nobleness 
and moral expression. 1 I know and I love the Dutch pastorals 
and thc eows of Porter ; I ara not insensible to the sombre and 
ardent coloring of Zurbaran, to the brilliant Italian imitations of 
hIurillo and Vclasquez ; but in fine, what is all that in compari- 
son with serious and powerful compositions likc the Seven Sacra- 
me,ts, for examplc, that profound representation of Christian 
rites, a work of the highest fieultics of the intellect and thc soul, 
in whieh thc intellect and thc soul will ever find an exhaustless 
subjeet of study and mcditation! Thank God, the graver of 
Pcsnc has saved thcm from our ingratitude and barbarity. 
Whilst thc originals dceorate the gallery of a great English lord,  
thc love and the talent of a Pesne, of a Stella, have prescrved 
for us fidthful copies in those expressive engravings that one 
nevcr grows tircd of eontemplating, that every time we examine 
them, rcveal to us somc new side of the genius of our great 
countryman. Regard espeeMly the xtreme Swtion! What 
a sublime and at the saine time almost graeeful seene! One 
would eali it an antique bas-relief, so many groups are properly 
distributed in it, with natm'al and varied attitudes. The drape- 
ries arc as admirable as those of a fragment of thc ]«t,athencea, 
whieh is in the Louvre. Thc figures are all beautiful. Beauty 
of figures belongs to seulptm'e, one is about to say :--yes, but it 
also belongs to painting', if you have yourself tle eye of the 
painter, if you have been struek with the expression of those 
postures, those hcads, those gesturcs, and almost those looks; 
for every thing lives, every thing breathes, evcn in those engra- 
vings, and if it were thc place, we woWld endeavor to make the 
reader penetrate with us into those secrets of Christian sentiment 
whieh are also the secrets of art. 
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We endeavor to console ourselves for having lost the Seven 
,S'acramcnts, and for not having knowl how to keep from Eng- 
land and Germany so many productions of Poussin, now buricd 
in foreign collections, t by going fo see at the Louw'e what re- 
mains to us of the great French artist,thirty pictures pl'oduced 
,It different epochs of his lire, whicb, for thc most part, worthily 
sustain ]ris rcnown,--the portrait of Poussin, ont of thc acc]m- 
nal" ade for Richc]ieu, ,l[a and Tnus, tlw Deqth. of Idonis, 
the Rape f the Sabines,  Eliezer and Rebecca, 3[o.es saved from 
the lltcrs, the hant esus on the A5ees qf the [ïrgin and St. 
oseph standi» 9 by,* especia]ly the 3[an»a la the Desert, the 
d«dgmcnt f Solo»ton, thc Blid 21Ton of ,rEho, the l[man 
takez in A(hdtery, the I»spiration of St. Paid, the Diogenes, 
the Del»ge, the Arcadia. Time has turned the eolor, whieh 
was nevet" very brilliant; but it has hot been able to disturb 
whnt will make them live fl)revcl',flm design, the composition, 
and the expl'ession. Thc Del«ge bas rcmained, and in fiet will 
always ho, the most striking. After so mnny masters wbo bave 
treated the saine subjeet, Poussin bas found the secret of belng 
original, and more pathetie than his predeeessors, in representing 
the solemn moment when the race is about to disappear. There 
are few details ; some dead bodies are floating upon the abyss ; 
a sinister-looking moon has seareelv risen ; a few moments and 
mankind will be no more; the last mother uselessly extends her 
]ast child fo the last filtber, who ennnot take it, and the sel'pent 
that bas destroyed mankind darts forth triumphant. We t D- in 
vain to find in the Dduge some signs of a trembling hand : the 

i See th /PPENDIX. 
a In the nfidst of this scene of brutal violence, everybody has remarked 
this delicat trait--a Roman quite young, hnost juvenile, while possessing 
himself by force of a young girl takin. refuge in the arms of ber mothcr, 
asks ber from ber mother with an air at once passiouate and restrained. 
order to appeciate this picture, compare it with that of David in the ensemble 
and in the de'ails. 
 In fact th  St. Joseph is here the important personage, lIc govcrns tho 
whole scene ; .he prays, he is as it x erc in ccsta.y. 
13 



soul that sustained and conductcd that hand makes itself fclt b 
out soul, and profouudly movcs it. Stop at that scene of 
mourning', and ahnost by its side let your eyes rest upon that 
frcsh landscape and upon those shcpherds that surround a tomb. 
The most aged, with a knce ou the ground, rcads these words 
gravcn upon the stone : FA in 21rcadia ego, and I also livcd in 
A_rcadia. At thc lcft a shcphcrd listcns with serious attention. 
At the right is a charming group, composed of a shephèrd in 
the spring-tinm of lire, and a young girl of ravishing beauty. An 
al'tlcss admiration is paintcd on the face of the young pcasant, 
who looks with happincss on his bcautiful companion. As for 
hcr, her adorable £tce is hot even veilcd with the slightest shade ; 
shc smilcs, hcr hand rcsting carelessly upon the shoulder of the 
young man, and she has no appearance of comprehcnding that 
lecture given to beauty, youth, and love. I confcss that, fol" 
this picture aloue, of so touching a philosophy, I would give 
many toaster-pieces of cololing, ail the pastorals of Potter, ail 
the badinages of Ostade, all the buffooneries of Teniel. 
Lesueur and :Poussin, by very difi'erent but nearly equal titles, 
are at the head of out great painting of the seventeenth century. 
Affer them, what artists ag'ain are Claude Lorrain and :Philippe 
de Champagne ? 
Do you know in Italy or Ilolkmd a greater landscape painter 
than Claude ? ._nd seize well his tl'ue character. Look at those 
vast and beautifid solitudes, lighted by the first or last rays of 
file sun, and tell me whether those solitudes, those trees, those 
waters, flmse m)untains, that light, that silêncê,whêther ail 
that nature bas a souI, and whether those luminous and pure 
horizcns do not lift you involuntari]y, in ineffable reveries, to the 
invisible source of beauty and graee! Lorrain is, above ail, the 
painter of light, and his works might be ca]lêd the historv 
of light and ail its eombinations, in small and great, wheu 
it i. l,-Ul'ed out over large plains or breaks in the lUOSt val'ied 
.cci,lent.% on land, on waters., in the heavens, in its etêrnal source. 
l'ho hum:m scênes throwli into one coq'ner have no other object 
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than te relicve an,l make al,pcar te advantage the scenes of 
nature bv harmonv or contrast. In the Iïllage Fète, lit, noise, 
movemet are in fl'out,--peace and grandeur are at the founda- 
tion of the landscal, e , and th:,t is truly the picture. The saine 
efl'ect is in the Cattle Crossin.q a Ri,,cr. The landscape 1,1tced 
immediately under your eyes bas nothing in it very rare, we cau 
fintl such a one anywhere ; but follow the perspecfive,--it leads 
you across flowering fields, a beantiful river, ruins, momtains 
that overlook these ruins, and you lose yourself in infinita dist:m-" 
ces. That Landscape crossed by a river, whcre a peasant waters 
his bord, means nothing great at first sight. Cotemplate it seine 
rime, and peace, a sort of meditati'eness in nature, a well-gradua- 
tcd perspective, will, little by little, gain your heart, and give you 
h that small picture a penetrating charm. The picture called a 
Zandscape represents a vast champagne filled with trees, and 
lighted by the rising sun,--in it there is fi'eshness and--ah'eadv 
--warmth, mystery, and splendor, with skies of the sweetest har- 
mony. .1 Dance at Snsct expresses the close of a beautifitl day. 
One secs in it, one fcels in it the decline of the heat of the dy; 
in the foreground are seine shel»herds and shel)herdesses dancing 
by the side of their flocks2 
Is it net strange, that Champagne has bee put in the Flemish 
school .' IIe was born at Brussels, it is truc, but he came very 
early te Ptris, and his truc toaster was Poussin, who counselled 
him. IIe de oted his talent te Ff:race, lived there, died there, 
and what is decisive, his manner is wholly French. Will it be 

a Thc pictures of Claude Lorrain, of which wc have just spokcn, are in the 
[useum of Paris. In all there are thirtecn, whilt the Mttscttm et" 5Iadrid 
alone possesses ahnost as many  bile there are in Eltglaud more than fif'ty, 
and those thc most admirable. Sec the 
 The last .'otke o.fthe lPict«res exhibited ir l],e (,tllerj ofthe 3(ttion.al AT, t- 
seum fff lhe £ouvre 1852 although its author 
incontestable knowlcdgc and taste, persists in placing Champagne in the 
Flemish sehool. _Et r(cane]te, a lcarued [breiguer, M. Wa.qgeu clailns hitn 
for t]le French school. unsta, crkc and I(iinstlr in f(tri.,-' Berlin 1S39 
p. 651. 



said that he owes te Flanders his celer ? We respond that thi. 
quality is balanced by a g,'ave dcfect that he also owes te Flan- 
dem, the want of idca]ity in the tigre'es ; and it was ri'oto France 
lhat ho learned how te repair this defect by beauty of moral ex- 
pression. Champagne is inferior te Lesueur and loussin, but hc 
is of thcir fimily, lit was, also, of those arfists con-temporaneous 
with Coraeille, simple, poor, virtuous, Christlan? Champagac 
worked both for the convent of the Carme]hs in the ue ,St. 
JacTaes , that vcncrable abode of ardent and sublime l]ety, and 
Port-lloya], that place of al] others that contained in the smallest 
space the most vi,'tuc and genius, se maay admirable men and 
womcn worthy of thcm. Vhat bas become of that fimous cru- 
cifix tbat he painted tbr the Church of the Carme]ites, a toaster 
piece of perspective that upon a horizontal plane appeared ler - 
pendicular . It perished xith the holy bouse. The Last Sapper 
(Cène) is a living l»ictm'e, on account of the tmth of ail the figures, 
movements, and postures, but te my eyes it is blemi-hed by the 
absence of tbe idea]. I ara obllged te say as much of the cpast 
u, ith Simo the ]'lmrisce. The chf-d'veuvre of Champagne is 
the Aparition of ,St. Ger,ais a,d ,St. Protais te St..lmbrose in 
a ]asilica of .Milan. Ail the qualities of Feuch art are seen in 
it,--simplicity and grandeur in composition, with a profound 
expressioa. On that eaavas are onIy fore" pemoaages, the two 
marty's and St. 1-'aul, who presents them te St. Ambrose. Those 
four figue'es fill the teml,]e , ]ighted above all ia the obsem'ity of 

 Wel] appreclatèd by Richelieu, he prefcrred his estcem te hls beneflts. 
One da. when an envoy of Richelieu said te hbn that he lmd only te ask 
freely  bat he wished for tbe advancÇment of his fortune, Champagne re- 
sponde I tiret if M. the Cardina! could make him a more skilfi, l paintvr than he 
was, it was the on]y thin tbat he a.kcd of his Embmnce ; bu! tbat beig im- 
i,ossib]e, hc only desired the honor of bis good graccs. Fclibien, Etretiens 
1st cdition, 4te., part v., p. 171 ; and «le Pilea ASrÆg$de la Vie des t'cintres» 
ç,1 edition, p. 500.--CAs he b_ad ,mch love for justice and truth, provide, l 
ho sati.-fied what they botb demanded, he easily passed over all thu test."-- 
z'ivrologe d Port-loyal, 1-, 
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the night, by the luluinous apparition. The two martyrs are fidl 
of majest.y. St. Ambrose, kneeliug and in prayer, is, as it were 
seized with terror, t 
I eertainly admire Champagne as an historieal painter, and even 
as a landseape painter; but he is perhaps greatest as a portrait 
painter. In portraits truth and nature are partieularly in their 
place, relieved by eoh)ring, and idealized in proper measure by 
expression. The portraits of Champagne are so many monu- 
ments in which his most illustrious eontemporaries ill lire for- 
ever. Everv thing about them is strikingly reM, grave, and 
severe, with a penetrating sweetness. Should the records of iPort- 
Royal be lost, ail Port-Royal might be f)und in Champagne. 
Among those portraits we seê the inflexible Saint-Cyran,  as well 
as his peeeutor, the imperious Riehelieu. a We see, too, the 
 leanaed, the intrepid Antoine Arnaud, to vhom the eontempora- 
ries of 13ossuet deereed the naine of Great ;  and Mme. Angëlique 
Arnaud, with lier naïve anti strong figure) Among them is 
mother Agnes and the humble daughter of Champagne himself, 
sister St. Suzanne. « She has just been miraeulously eured, and 
her whole prostrated person bears still the impress of a relie of 
suffering. Mother Agnes, kneeling before ber, regards ber with 
a look of gratefill joy. The place of the seene is a poor eell; a 
wooden cross hanging on the wall, and some straw ehairs, are ail 
the oruaments. On the pieture is the inseription,--Chri«to uni 
)z«dico animarum et coorum, etc. Thêre is possessed the 

 See tire Aeer»x. 
« The origimd is in the Mttsemn of Grenoble ; but seo tho engraving of 
Morin ; sec nlso tiret of Dare, af ter the beautiful design of Demonstier. 
 In the Museum of the Louvre ; see also the engraving ol Morin. 
 The original is now in the Chftteau of Sablé, belonging to the Marquis of 
Rougé ; see the engraving of Simonneau in Pel'raul. Ehe beautiflfi engl'a- 
viug of Edelinek as marie after  different origiual attributed to  uephew 
3f Chalnpagle. 
 The ori,_,inal is also in the possession of the Marquis f ougé ; the ad- 
n.irable engraving of Vau Sehupen ma}, lmke its place. 
« In the Mueum. 
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Christian stoicism of l'ort-Royal in its imposing austerity. Add 
tu ail these port'aits that of Chaml)ane for the painter may 
be put by the sidc of his pers,mages. 
Had France produced in the seventeeuth century only these 
ri)m" grêat artists, it would be necessary tu gire an importalt 
place tu the Frcnch school ; but she counts many other painters 
of the greatest nlerit. kmong these we may distinguish P. 
Mign:u'd, su much admired in his times, su little known new, and 
o worthy of being known, lIow have we been able tu let i:all 
into oblirion the author of the immense fi'esco of l'al-de-grâce, 
su celebrated by Molière, whieh is pêrh=ps the greatest linge of 
1,:dnting iu the world!  \Vhat strikes at first, in this gigautic 
wo'k, is lhe ordêr and ]2armon)'. Then eome a thousaud eharm- 
ing details and innumerable episodes whieh form thêmseh'es im- 
portant eoml)ositions. Remark also the brilliaut and sweet 
eoloring |lieh should at least obtain favor for su many other 
beauties of the first order. Again, itis tu the peneil of Mignard 
that we owe that ravishing eeiling of a small apartment of the 
King at Versailles, a nmster-pieee now destroyed, but of hieh 
tllere remains tu us a magnifieent translation in the beautiful en- 
graving of Gerard Audran. Yhat profound expression in the 
t'lague of ._Eacus,  and in the St. Cha'les giv&g lhe Commuiou 

 In the .Iusenm, and engraved by Gérard Edelinck. 
 La Glogre du l'al-de-Grdce in 4t% 1669» with a îrontispiecc and vignettes. 
:Molière there enters into infinite details on all the parts of the art of pa;nting 
and thc genius of Mignard. fie pushes eulogy perhaps tu the cxtent of hy- 
perbole i aîterwards, hyperbole gave place tu the most shameful indifference. 
The frcsco of the dome of Val-de gr'acc is composed of four rows offigures 
which fise in a circle from the base tu the verte*: of the areh. In the upper 
part is the Trinity above which is raised a resplendent sky. Below the 
Trinity are the celestial powers. Descending a degre% wc sec the Virgin 
and the holy personages of the Old and New Testament. Finally at thc 
lower extremity is Aune of Austria, introduced into paradise by St. Aune 
and St. Louis and these three figures are accompanied by a multitude of 
porsonages pertaining "o the histury of Franc% among whom are distin- 
guished Jo;m of Arc, Charlemagne, etc. 
a Engraved by Gerard Audran under the naine of the -Plague of 2)a'id 
(la _Pest de 29avid). What has become of the original ? 
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to the lPlaue-icctcd of JlIilan ! Mignard is recognized as che 
of our best portrait painters : grace, sometilnes a little toc refincd, 
is joined in him to sentiment. The Freuch school can also pre- 
scrit with pride Valentin, who died young and was so fidl of 
promise ; Stella, the x orthy fi'iênd of Poussin, the uncle of Clau- 
dine, Autoinette, and Frauçoise Stella ; Lahyre, who bas so much 
spiri and taste ; Sébastlen Bourdon, so animatcd and elevatcd ; 
the Lenains, who sometimes have the naïveté of Lesueur and the 
color of Champagne; ]3ourguignon, full of tire and enthusiasm; 
Jouvenet whose composition is so good ;a finally, besides so anauy 
others, Lebrun, whom itis now the fashion fo treat eavalicrly, 
who rceeived from nature, with peflmps an immodcrate passion 
for faine, passion for the bcantifid of every kind and a talent of 
admirable flexibility,--the truc painter of a great king by the 
richness and diguity of his manner, who, like Louis XIV., 
worthily closes the seventeenth century.  
Since we bave spoken somewhat extensively of painting, would 
if hot be tmjust fo pass in silence over engraving ifs daughtcr, 
or ifs sister. Certainly it is hot an art of ordinm3 importance ; 
we have excelled lu it; we bave above all carried it toits per- 
fection in portraits. Let us be equitable to ourselves. What 
schooland we are hot unmiudful of those of Marc' Antonio, 
Albert Durer, and Rembrandt--can present such a succession of 
artists of this kind ? Thomas de Leu and Léonard Gantier lnake 

 Sec his Landscape at Sunset, and the J.tthers (les zb]neuses), an agreea- 
ble scene somcwhat blemished by «arelcss drawitig. 
s It would bc nccessary to cite all his compositions. In his Iloly t'tmbj 
the figure of the Virgin, without bcing celestial, admirably exprcsses medi- 
ration and reflection. We lost some time ago thc most important work of 
S. Bourdon, the ,_'vt OE«zvres de Miséricorde. Sec the 
* Sec espccially his .«treme LTn«tion. 
 The picture that is called le Silence, whieh reprcsents the slecp of the 
tiret Jêsus, is hot unworthy of Poussin. The hcad of the infant 
Iuman power. The Battles of Alexander, with tbeir defeets arc pages of 
bistory of the highest order; and in thc 4lexander visitln.ff with 'thedion 
fhe .llother and the llïfe qf Darius, che knows llot which to admire most, tho 
noble ordering of the wholc or the iu«t exprcs«ion of the figures. 
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in some sort tire passage flore the sixteenth to the seventeenth 
century. Then corne a «'owd of men of the most diverse talents, 
--Mcilan, Michel Lasne, Morin, ])aret, IIuret, Masson, Nanteuil, 
Drevet, Van Sdml,C, the l'oillys, the Eddincks, and the Audrans. 
Gérard Edelinck and Nanteuii alone bave a popular renown, and 
they lncrit it by thê delicacy, splendor, alld dlarm of their graver. 
l,tt the connoisseurs of elevated taste find at least their rivals in 
engravers nov iess admired, because they do hot flatter the eye 
so much, but ha.ve, pcflmps, more truth aud vigor. It must also 
be said, that the portraits of these two lnasters have hot the 
historic importance of those of thêir 1,rcdecessors. The Coudé 
of Nmteuil is justly adn,ired ; but if e wish to know the great 
Coudé, the eomlueror of Rocroy and Lens, we lnUSt hOt demand 
him ri'oto :Nanteuil, but from IIuret, Michel Lasne, and Daret, I 
who desi,ned and engraved him in ail his force and heroic 
beautv. Edelinck and h';mteuil himself scarcdy k,ev and re- 
traeed the seventeenth eeutury, exeept at the approach of its 
deeline3 Morin and Mellan were able to see it, and transmit it 
in its glo,'ious youth, hl,rin is the Champagne of engraving: 
he does hot engrave, he paints. It is he who rep,'esents and 
transmits to posterity the illustrious men of the first half of the 
great eentury--IIenry IV., Louis XII[., the de Tlmus, Bérulle, 
Jansenius, Saint-C3ran , Marillae, Bentivoglio, Iieheliêu, Mazal'in, 

t It seems that Lesucur sometimes furuished ])aret'a'ith designs. It is 
indeed to Lesueur that Darct owcs the idea and the design of his 
d'oeuw'e, the portrait of Armand de Bourbon, prince de Conti, represented in 
]ris earlicst 3outh, and in an abbé, ustaancd and surl'oundçd by angcls of 
diffcreut size, lbnning a eharuting composition. The drawiug is eotnpletely 
pure, exccpt some impcrfcct forc-shortenings. The little angels that sport 
with the emblems of the future cardinal are îull of spirit, and, at the saine 
time, sweetness. 
" Edelinck saw only the reign of Louis XIV. lN'anteuil was able to 
grave very IEw of the grc:tt mou of the time of Louis Xlll., and thc regen%v, 
mtd in the latter part of tbcir lift; Mazarin, in his last rive or six years 
Coudé, growiug ohl ; Turenne, old ; Fouquêt and Matthieu Molé some yearn 
bcfore the lkll of the oue and the dcath of the other; and he was too oftcn 
obliged to wastc his talent upon a crowd of parliamcntariaus» ecclesiastics, 
nd obscure financiers. 



still young, and Retz, when ho was only a coadjutor. 1 Mellat 
had the saine advantage. IIe is the first in date of all the en- 
gravers of fle seventeenth eentmT, and perhaps is also the most 
expressive. With a sing,, liue, it seems that ri'oto his hands 
only shades eau Sl)ring ; he does net strike at first sight ; but the 
more we regard him the more he seizes penetrates, and touches, 
like Lesueur.  
Christianity, that is te say, the reign of the spirit, is favorable 
te paiuting, is particula,-ly expressive. Sculptu,'e seems te bea 
pagan art ; for, if it must also contaiu morul expression, it is al- 
ways under the imperative condition of beauty of fo,'m. This is 
the reason why sculpture is as it were natural te autiquity, and 
appeared there with an incomparable splendor, before which 
painting somewhat paled,  whilst among the moderns it has been 
eclipsed by painting, and bas remained very inferior te it, by 
reason of the extreme difficulty of liringing stone and nmrble te 
express Christian sentiment, wiflmut which, material beauty suf- 
fers; se that out sculpture is too insignificant te be beautiful, 
too mannered te be expressive. Since antiquity, there have 
scarcely been two .chools of sculpture :a--one at Florence, before 
hlichael Angelo,. and especially with Michael Angelo; the other 

 If [ wlshed te make any one acquainted wlth the grcatest and most neg- 
Iocted portion of he sevcnteenth century that which Voltaire alumst vh'Aly 
omitted I would set hlm te collecting the works of Morh. 
 hIellan net only ruade portraits after the celcbrated palntcrs of hls 
thne ho is hin lf the author of great and charming compositions, many of 
which serve as frontispleces te books. I willingly call attention te that one 
which is at the head of a folio editio of the Itroductior à la ïe Dfvote and 
te the beautful frontispieces of the wrltings of 1Rchelieu frein the press of- 
the Leurre. 
 Ths was the opinion of Winkelmann at the end of the eightecnth cen- 
tury; it is our opinion new, evcn after all the discovcries that hae been 
nmde during fifty years, that may be seen in great part rctraced md dcscribcd 
in the Musio real JY«rbonico. 
 There was doubtless sculpture in the middle age : the innumerable 
ures at thv portais of out eathedral.% and the statues that are diseovered 
every day sufficlently testify it. The imagers of that rime eertainly had 
much spirit and imagination ; but, at least in every thing tlmt we bave seen 
beauty is absent, and taste wanting. 
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in France, at the .Renaissance, with Jca Cousin, Goujon, Ger- 
main Pilon. We may say that thcse thrce artists have, as it 
vcrc, sharcd among thcmsches grandeur and grace: to the first 
belon nobility and force, with profound knowlcdgc; i to thc 
othcr two, an elegance full of charm. Sculpture changes its 
charactcr in thc se-cntecnth century as wcll as every thing else : 
if no longer has the saine attraction, but it fiuds moral and rcli- 
gious inspiration, vhich the skilful mastcrs of thc .Renaissace 
too much lackcd. Jean Cousin exceptcd, is there one of thcm 
that is supcrior to Jacques Sarazin ? That grcat artist, now al- 
most forgotten, is at once a disciple of the Frcnch school and 
thc Italian school, and to the qualitics that he borrows from his 
prcdcccssors, he adds a moral expression, touching and cle'ated, 
hich hc owes fo thc spirit of thc new school. He is, in sculp- 
ture, thc worthy contcmporary of Lesucur and :Poussin, of Cor- 
ncillc, Descartcs, and Pascal. tIe belongs entirely to the reign 
of Louis XIII., Richclieu, and Mazarin ; ho did not evcn see that 
of Louis XIV2 Called into France by Pdchelieu, who had also 
called thcre Poussin and Champagne, Jacques Sarazin in a few 
years produced a multitude of works of rare clegance and great 
character. What bas become of them ? Thc eighteenth century 
passed o'er them without regarding them. The barbarians that 
destroyed )r scattercd them, were arrested before the paintings 
of Lesueur and Poussin, protected by a remnant of admiration: 
while brcaking the toaster-pieces of the French chiscl, they had 
no suspicion of thè sacrilcge they wcre commitdng against art as 
wcll as their country. I was at lcast able to see, some years 
ago, at the Museum of Frcnch ]Ionuments, collected by the 
picty of a fricnd of the arts, beautiful parts of a superb mauso. 

 Go and see at the Museum of Versailles the statue of Francis .., and say 
whcthcr m)y Italian cxcept the author of the aret de Medcis has ruade 
any thing like it. Sce also in the iusenm of tle Louvrc the statue of Ad- 
iral Chabot. 
 S.arazln died in 1660 Lesueur in 1655 Poussin in 1665 Descartes in 
1650 Pascal in 1662 and the geniu of Corneille did hot extcd be)'ond tha! 
epoch. 
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lottm erected fo the memory of Henri de Bourbon, second of the 
namê, Prince of Condé, fitther of thc great Condé, the worthy 
support, thc skilfu] fellow-laborcr of Richc]icu and Mazarin. 
This monument was supported by four figures of natural gran- 
deur,--Faith, .Prudence, tstice, Clarity. Thcre wêrc four bas- 
reliefs in bronze, repreenting the Triu»n21s qf Rczow, Time, 
.Death, and 'ternily. In the riu»ph ofl)eath, the artist had 
represcnted a certain number of illustl'ious moderns, among 
whom he had placêd himself by thc side of Michael Angclo.  
Wc can still contemp]ate in the court of thc Louvre, in thc pa- 
vilion of the Horloge, those ca'yatides of Sarazin at once so ma- 
jcstic and so graccful, which are dctached with admirable relief 
and lightncss, ltave Jean Goujon and Germain Pilon done any 
thing more êlegant and lifclike ? Those females brcathê, and are 
about fo move. Takc the pains to go a short distance  to visit 
thc humble chapel that now-occtpies thc place of that magnifi- 
cent cliurch of the Carmclitcs, once fil]ed with the paintings of 
Champagne, Stella, Lahirc, and Lebrun; wherê the voice of 
Bossuet was hem-d, where Mlle. de Laval]ière and Mme. de Lon- 
guevi]lc wcre so often seen prostrated, their long htir shorn, and 
thcir faces bathed in tcars. Among the relies that are preserved 
of the past splendor of the holy monastet'y; considcr the noble 
statue of the kneêling Cardinal de Béru]le. On those meditative 
and penetrating features, in those eves raised to heavcn, breathes 
the soul of that gt'eat servant of God, who dicd at thc altar like 
a warrior on the field er honor. He prays God for his dear 

 Lenoir, M'«sée des Monuments 'ançais, vol. v., p. ST-91, and the 
_oyale des Monvrnts t:rançais of 1815, p. 98, 99 10S, 12° and 140. This 
wonderful monument, erccted to tIcnri de Bourbon, at the expense of his 
old intendant Perrault prcsident of the Chambre des Covlotes, was placed 
the Church of the Jesuits, and was wholIy in bronze. It must hot be con- 
foundcd with the other monument that the Colds erected to the saine 
prince in their fiunily burial-ground at Vallery, near lIontereau, in Yonne. 
This monmncnt is lu mrblc and by thc hand of Michel Anguicr; sec the 
flcscription in Lcnoir, vol. v., p. 2--25 and especially in the A*tvaire dt 
|''onnelomr 184. o, p. 175, cte. 
 Rue d'Enfcr No. 67. 
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Carmclites. That head is perfectly natural, as Champagne 
might havc paintcd it, and has a scverc grace that rcminds Che 
of Lcsucm" and Poussin. 1 
Below Sarazi», the Angulcrs are still artists that Italy would 
admire, and to whom therc is wanting, since thc great century, 
nothing but judgcs worthy of thcm. Thesc two brothers covered 
:Paris and Fraucc with the most prcclous monmncuts. Look at 
thc tomb of Jacques-Auguste de Thou, by François Anguier: 
the f;cc of thc great historian is refiectivc and melancholy, like 
that of a man wcary of the spectacle of human things'; and 
nothing is more amiable than the statues of his two wives, Marie 
F, arbançon de C;m), and Gaparde de la Châtre. « The mauso- 
leum of IIem'i de Montmorency, beheaded at Toulousc in 1632, 
which is-still seen at Moulius, in thc church of the ancient con 
vent of the daughters of Sainte-Marie, is an important work ot 
thc saine artist, in which force is manifest, with a little heaviness, a 
To Michel Anguier arc attributed thc statues of thc duke and 
duchess of Tçesmes, and that of their illustrious son, :Potier Mar- 
(luis of Gëvres.  Behold in him the intrepid companion of Condé, 

a The Museum ofthe Loutre possesses only a very small number of Sara- 
zin's works, and those of vcry litflc importance :--a bust f Pierre Séguicr, 
strikingly true two statuettes ffll ofguace and the sma]] faneral monument 
of tIcnnequin, Abb5 of Bernay member of Parliamcnt, who died in 1651, 
which is a ce.-d'ceuvre ofelegance. 
u These three sta' xes were united in the 5Iusemn des -Petts-Augustins 
Lcnolr Muse-royal, etc., p. 9t ; we know hot why they have been separated ; 
Jacques-Auguste de Thou bas been placed in thc Louvre, and his two wives 
at Versailles. 
t :François Anguicr had madc a marble tonb of Cardinal de B6rullc, wllich 
'as in the oratory ci" Rue St. Honoré. It would havc been interesting to 
compare this statue with that of Snrazin which is sti]l at the Carmc]ites. 
François is also the author of the monument of the Longueville.% which, 
bcfore the Revolution, was at the Cg.lestins, and was secn in 1815 at the 
musemn des Petit-Au.q«stns, Lenoir, ibid., p. 103 ; it is now in the Louvre. 
It is an obe]isk, tle four sldes of which are covercd with allegorical bas- 
reliefs. The pedetal, also ornamented with bas-rclief has four ïemale figurcs 
;.n marble, reprcsenting the cardinal virtues. 
 Now at Versfilles. Lenoir, p. 97 and i00. Sec his portrait, painted by 
Champagne, and engraved by Morin. , 
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arrested in his course at thirtv-two vears of age before Thionville, 
after the battle of Roeroy, already lieuteuant-geueral, and wken 
Condé was demanding for him the bàton of a marshal of Frauce, 
deposlted on his tomb; bchold him young, beautififl, brave, like 
his comrades cut down also in the flower o[" liI'e, Laval, Châtillon, 
La Moussaye. One of the best worlcs of Michel Anguier is the 
lnonument of IIenri de Chabot, that other companion, that faithful 
fi'iend of Condé, who by the splendor of his valor, especially by 
the graces of his person, knew how to gain the hcart, the fortune, 
and the naine of the beautiful Marguerite, the daughter of the 
great Duke of Pohan. The new duke died, still young, in 1655, 
at thirty-nine years of age. I[e îs represented lying down, tbe 
head inclined and supported by an angel ; another angel is at his 
feet. The whole is striking, and the details are ex,tuisite. The 
race of Chabot bas every beauty, as if to answer to its reputation, 
Sut the beauty is that of one dying. The body bas already the 
languor of death, lotguescit moriens, with I know hot what an- 
tique grace. This morsel, if the drawing were more severe, would 
rival the Dyi 9 Gladiator, of whieh it reminds one, which it per- 
haps even imitates? 
In truth, I wonder that men now date speal so lightly of Puget 
and Girardon. To :Puget qualities of the first order cannot be 
refused. He has the tire, the enthusiasm, the fecundity of genius. 
The caryatides of the H6tel de Ville of Toulon, which bave been 
brought to the Museum of Paris, attest a powerful chisel. The 
Milon reminds one of the manner of Michael Angelo ; it is a ]ittle 
overstrained, but it cannot be denied that tho effect is striking. 

a Group in white marble which was a the Célestins, a church r.ear the 
dtel of Rohan-Chabot in the Place Royale ; re-collected in the Museum 
Petits-Augustins, Lenoir ibid., p. 97 ; it is nov at Versailles. We must hot 
pass over that beautifal production, the mausoleum of Jacques de Souvré 
Grand Prior of France, the brother of the beautiful Marchioness de Sablé 
a maus(deum that came fron Saint-Jean de Latran passed through the 
seum des Petits-A«g«stins, and is now round in the Louvrc. The sculptnres 
of the porte Saint-Denis are also owed to Michel Angtficr, as well as 
admirable bust of Colbert, which is in the museum. 
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De you waut a talent more natural, and still having force an'd 
clevatiou ? Take the trouble te search in the Tuileries, in the 
gar,lens of Versailles, in several churches of Paris, for the scatter- 
ed works of Girardon, here for the mausoleun of the Gondis,' 
thcre fi-,r that of the Castellans,' that of Louvois, a etc.; especially 
go te see in the church of the Sorbonne the mausoleum of Riche- 
lieu. The fol'n6dable minister is there represented in his last 
moments, sustained by religion and wept by his country. The 
whole person is of a perfect nobility, and fle figure bas the fineness, 
the sere,';ty, the sui)crier distinction given te it 1,y the pencil of 
Clmmpague, and the gravcrs of Moriu, Michel Lasne, and Mellan. 
Fin:dly, I de net regard as a vn]gar sculpter Coysevox, ho, 
un,let the influence of Lebrun, nnfortunately begins the theatrical 
style, who still has the facility, movement, and e]egance of Lebrun 
himself, tic rcared worthy monuments te M]zarin, Colbert, and 
Lt.l,run,  and thus te speak, sowed busts of the illustrious men of 
his rime. For, remark iL well, artists then took scarce]y any 
:,'bitrary and fancififl subjects. They worked npon contempora- 
ueous snbjects, dich, while giving them proper libèrty, inspired 
and guided them, and communicated a public interest te their 
orks. The French sculpture of the seventeenth century, like 
that of anti,luity, is profound]y natural. The churches and the 
monasteries were filled vith the statues of those vho loved them 
during life, and wished te test in them after death. Each church 
of Paris was a popnlar museum. The sumptuous residences of 
the arist9cracy--fç, r at that period, there as one in France, like 

t At aîrst at h'otrc-Damc, the natur.'d pince for the tombs of the Gondis, 
then at the Augustils, new at Versailles. 
 In the Church St. Gerumin des Prés. 
 At the C«puchins, then at tire Augustins, flmn at Vcrsail]es. 
 Sec, on thêse monuments, Lenoir, p. 98, 101, 10. That of Mazarin is 
new at the Louvre; that of Colbert bas been restored te the Church of St. 
Eustache, and that of Lebrun te the Chureh St. ]Xicholas du Chardonnet, as . 
well as thc mausoleum, se expressive but a little overstrained, of the mother 
of Lebrun, by Tuby, and the mausoleum of Jerome ]3ignon, the celebrated 
Couneillor of Stnt% who died in 1656. 
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that of England at the present time--possessed their secular 
tombs statues, busts and portraits of eminent men whose glory 
belonged to the country as well as their own family. On its side, 
the state did hot encourage the arfs in detail, and, thus to Sl)eak , 
in a small way ; it gave them a powerfid iml, ulse b" demanding 
of thcm important WOl'kS by confiding fo them vast enterprises. 
Ail grcat things wcre thus nfingled together, reciprocally in.pirc,1 
and sustained each other. 
One man alone in Europe has lcft a naine in the bcautiful art 
that surrounds ,'t chateau or a palace with graceful gardens or 
magnificent Imrks,that lllall is a Frenchman of the scvcnteenth 
century, is Le :Nôtre. Le Nt3tre lllay be reproached with a regu- 
larity that is perhaps excessive, and a little lnannerism in details ; 
but he has two qualities that compensate for many defects, gran- 
dcur and sentilnent. I[e who designed the park of Versailles, 
who to the proper arrangelnent of parterres, to the movement of 
fountains, to the harmonious sound of waterfalls, to the luysteri- 
ous shades of groves,/tas known how to add the m.agic of infinite 
perspective by means of that spacions walk where the view is 
extended over an i,nmense sheet of water to be lost in the limit- 
less distances,--he is a landscape-pailter worthy of h:tving a place 
by the side of Poussin and Lorrain. 
We had in the middle age our Gothic architecture, like ail the 
nations of northern Europe. Iii the sixteenth centre T what archi- 
tects were Pierre Lescot, Jean ]3ullant, and Philibert Delorme! 
What charming palaces, what gracefid edifices, the Tuileries, the 
Hotel de Ville of Paris, Chambord, and Ecouen ! The seventeenth 
century also had its original architecture, different fi',un that of 
the middle age and that of the Renaissance, siml,le , austere, noble, 
like the poetry of Corneille and the prose of Descu'tes. Study 
without scholastic prejudice the Luxembourg of de I:."osses,  the 

 Quatremèrc de Quincy, Itistoire de la Vie et des Ottw'ages tle plus Cçlb'es 
Architectes, vol. ii., p. 145 :__« There could scarcely be tbund lu any conntry 
an ensemble so grand, whieh offers with so much uuity nd regularity an 
.speet al; once nore varied and picturesque, especiall.v in the façade of tho 
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portal of Saint-Gervais, aud the great hall of the Palais de Jus 
tice, by the saine architect ; the Palais Cardinal and the Sorbonne 
of Lemercicr ; the cupola of Val-de-Grâce by Lemuct ;-* the tri- 
umphal arch of the l'orte Saint-Denis by François Blondel ; Ver- 
sailles, and especially the Invalides, of Mansart.  Consider ith 
attention the last edifice, let it make its impression on your mind 
and soul, and vou will easily succeed in recognizing in it a par- 
ticular beautv. It is hot a Gothic monument, neither is it an 
ahnost Pagan monmncnt of the sixteenth century,--it is modern, 
and also C.hristiau ; it is vast with measure, elegant with gravit)'. 
Contemplate at sunset that cupola reflecting the last rays of day, 
elevating itsclf gently towards the heavens in a slight and grace- 
fui curve; cross that imposing esplanade, enter that court admi- 
rably lighted in spite of its covered galleries, bow beneath the 
domo of that church whcre Vauban and Turenne sleep,--you 
will hot be able to guard yourself ri'oto an emotion at once reli- 
gious and military; you will say to yourself that this is indeed 
the asylum of warriors who bave reached the evening of life and 
are prepared for eternit.y ! 
Since then, what has French architecture become ? Once hav- 
ing left tradition and national character, it wanders from imitation 
to imitation, and without comprehending the genius of antiquity, 
it unskilfully reproduces its forms. This bastard architecture, at 
once heavy and mannered, is, little by little, sul,stituted for the 
beautiful architecture of the preceding century, and everywhere 

entrance." Unfortunaely this unity bas disappeared thanks to the con- 
structions that have since bceu added to the primitive work. 
 In ordcr to appreciate thc beauty of the Sorbonne, one must sta»d in the 
lower part of the great court, and fro,n that point consider the effect oî the 
successive elevation, at first of the other part oî the court, then of the differ- 
ent stories of" the portico then of thc portico itself of the church and finally» 
of the domc. 
 Quatrenère de Quincy lbid., p. 25 :--" Thc cupola of this edifice is one 
ofthe finest in Europe."  
n We do hot speak of the colounade of the Louvro by Ferrault, because 
in spire of its grand quallties, it beffins the decline and marks the passage 
from the serious to the academic style, frora origimdity to imitation» from th*- 
evcnteenth eentury to the eightecnth. 
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effaces the vestiges of the French spirit. Do you vish a s.riking 
example of it. In 1-'aris, near the Luxelubourg, the Condés had 
their ]ôtel, 1 magnificent and severe, with a military aspect, as it 
was fitting fi»r the dwelling-place of a fitmily of warriors, and 
within of almost royal splendor. Beneath those lofty ceilings had 
been some tiine suspênded thê Spanish fla taken at Rocroy. In 
those vast saloons had been assembled the élite of the grandest 
s,»ciety that ever existed. Iii those beautiful gardens had been 
seen proluenading Corneille and Madame de Sévigné, Molière, 
Bossuer, Boileau, Racine, in the company of the gïeat Cond6. 
The oratory ha,l been paiited by the hand of Lesuêul'.  ]t had 
been easy to repair and preserve the noble habitation. At the 
end of the eighteenth century, a descendant of the Condés sohi 
it fo a dismal company to build that palace without cha,'acter 
and faste which is called the 1-'alais-Bourbon. Almost at the 
saine epoch there was a movement marie to construct a church to 
the patroness of Paris, to that Genêviève, whose leg'end is so 
touching and so popular. Was there ever a better chance for a 
national and Christian monumentS. ]t was possible to return to 
the Gothic style and even to the Byzantine style. Instead of 
that there was ruade for us an itnmense Roman basilica of the 

Decline. What 
dear to the fields 
venerated by the 
ho]d the church 
Saint-Etiome du 
bêtween Christianlty and laganism! 

a dwelling for the modest and holy virgin, so 
that bordered upon Lutèce, whose naine is still 
poor people who inhabit these quarters! ]3e- 
which bas bêen placed by the side of that of 
Mont, as if to make felt all the differences 
For here, i spire of a 

 Sec thc engraving of Pérelle. Saurai, vol. ii., p. 66 and p. 181 says that 
the I6tel of Coudé was ïgniftcently built, that it was the wst magnificent o] 
t/ce rime. 
 Notice of Guillct de St. Gcorges, rccently pnblished (sec the Art-r.Dtx) : 
__«« ]early at thc saine time the Princess-dowager de Condé Charlotte-Mar- 
guerite de Montmorency mother of the late prince had an oratory paintcd 
by Lesueur in the l6telof Condé. The altar-piece represents a Xatiity 
that of the ceiling a elestial Glory. The wainsiot is enriched with severa 
ligures and wit|l ,'t quantity of orn:unents worked with gre:t rare." 
14 



mixture of the most different styles, it is evident that the l'agat: 
style predominates. Christian worship eannot be natura]ized in 
this profime edifice, which has so many rimes ehanged its desti- 
nation. It is in vain to eall if anew Saint-Geneviève,the revo- 
lutionary naine of lautheon ill stick to it) The cighteenth 
eentury treated rite Madeleine no better than Saint-Geneviève. 
In vain the beautifld sinner wished to renounee the joys of the 
world and attach herself to the poverty of Jesus Christ. She ha. 
been brought back to the pomp and luxury that she repudiated ; 
she bas been put in a rich palaee, all shining with gold, which 
might very  cll be a temple of Venus, for ceoEain]y it bas hot the 
scvere graee of the :Pantheon, of which it is the most vulg'ar COlOy. 
I[ow far we are from rite Invalides, ff'oto Val-de-Grfiee, and the 
Sorbonne, so admirably appropïiated fo fleir objeet, wherein al)- 
pears so wêll rite hand of the eentury and the country which 
rearcd thenl ! 
While architecture thus strays, i is narre'al tha painting 
should seek above every thing eolor and brillianey, that sculp- 
ture shou]d aloply itself to become Pagan again, tha poetry 
itself, receding for two centre'les, should abjure the worship of 
thought for that of faney, that it should everywhere go borrow- 
ing images from pain, ltaly, and Germany, tha i should run 
afler subaltern and foreign qualities whieh if will not attaln, and 
abandon the grand qualities of the French genius. 
It will be said that rite Christian sentiment hich animated 
Lesueur and the artists of the seventeenth ccntury is wanting to 
those of ours; it is extinguished, and cannot be rekindled. In 
thc fit'st place, is that vcry certain 9. l'atire faith is dead, but 
cannot reflectivc faith take its place ? Christianity is exhaustless ; 
it has infinite resources, and admirable flexibility; there arc a 

The Pnntheon is an imitation of tlm St. Paul's of Londort, which is itself 
vcry sad imitatior, of St. Peter's of Rome. Tlm only me,'it of the Pantheon 
its ituation on the summit of the bill of St. Genevièvc, ff'oto which it 
*vcr|ooks that part ofthe town, and is seen on different sides to a eonsidera- 
distance. Fut in its place the Val-de-Grâce of Lemercier with the domo 
Lcumct, an.1 judge what would be the cffcct of uch an cdificc ! 
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&ousand ways of arriving at it and returning to if, 1,ecause if 
bas itself a thousand phases that answer to the most dirigèrent 
dispositions, to 11 the wants, to all thc mobility of the heart. 
What it loses on one side, it gains on another ; and as it has pro- 
dneed our eivilization, it is ealled fo fi»llow it in all its vicissitudes. 
Either every religion will Ferish in this world, or Christianity 
will endure, for if is not in the power of thought to eoneeive a 
more wrfeet religion. Artists of the nineteenth eentury, do hot 
dcspair of God and yourselves. A superfieial philosophy bas 
flu'own you fir froln Christianily eonsidcrcd in a strict sense; 
anothcr philosol)hy can bring you nr it again by making you 
see it wilh another eve. And thon, if the religious sentiment is 
weakencd, are there hot othcr sentiments hat ean makc thc 
heart of man beat, and feeundate genius ? Plato has said. that 
bcauty is always old and always new. It is superior to all ifs 
fol'ms, it belongs to all eountries and all rimes ; it belongs fo all 
bclicfs, provided these beliefs be serious and profound, and the 
need be fclt of expressing and. spreading thcm. If, tllen, we 
have hot arri'ed at the boundary assigned to the grandeur of 
France, if we are hot beginning to deseend into the shade of 
death, if we still truly lire, if there remain to us eomietions, of 
whatever kind they may be, thereby even remains to us, or at 
least may remain to us, what ruade the glory of out fathers, 
what they did not earry with them o the tomb, what had al- 
ready SUl'vived all revolutions, Greeee, Ronae, the Middle Age, 
'hat does hot belong o anv tcmporary or ephemeral accident, 
what subsists and is eontinually round in the focus of eonsdous- 
ness--I mean moral inspiration, immortal as the soul. 
Let us tcrnfinatc here, and sure up this defenee of the national 
art. Thcre are in arts, as well as in letel-s and philosophy, wo 
contrary sehools. One tends to the ideal in all things,--it seeks, 
it tries to m:,ke appear the spirit eoneeale under the form, at 
once manifested and veiled by nature ; it does hot so mueh wish 
to please the senses and flatter the imaghaation as to enlarge the 
intellect and more the soul. The other, enamored of atul'e, 



stops there and devotes itself to imitation,--its principal objeet 
is to reproduce reality, movcment, lire, which are for it the su- 
preme beauty. The France of the seventcenth century, tbe 
France of Descartes, Corneille, and Bossuet, highly spiritual in 
philosophy, poetry, and cloquence, was also highly spit-itual in 
the arts. The artists of tbat grcat epoch participate in its gen- 
et'ai character, and represent it in their way. It is n. truc that 
they lckcd imagination, more thau Pascal and Bossuer lacked 
it. But inasmuch as they do hot surfer imagination to usurp 
the dominion that does hot bclong to it, inasmuch as they sub- 
ject its order, even its impetuosity, to the reign of rcason and 
the inspit'ations of thc bcart, it secms that itis hot so strong 
when it is only disciplincd and rcgulated. As we bave said, 
thcy exccl in composition, especially in expression. They always 
have a thought, and a moral and elevated thought. For" this 
rcason they are dear to us, their cause intcrests us, is in somc 
so't our own cause, and so this homage rendered to their mis- 
undcrstood glory naturally crons tbese lectures devoted to truc 
beauty, that is to say, moral beautv. 
M«y these lectures be able to make it known, and, above ail, 
lovcd ! May they be able also to inspire some one of vou with 
the idea of devoting himsclf to studies so beautiful, of devoting 
to thcm his lire, and attaching to thcm bis naine! The sweetest 
recompense of a profcssor vho is hot too unworthy of that title, 
is to sec rapidly following lu his footste)s young md noble 
spi'its who easily pass him and leave him far behind tbem.  

' In the first rank of the intellient auditors of thla course was M. Jouf- 
froy, who ttlready under out :m-pices, had presented to the.fac,dtg des lettre» 
in ortier to obtain the deree of dt»trot, a thesis on thc beamfful. M. Jouf- 
froy |md cu|tivated, with ctre and particulier taste, the seeds that our teach- 
iff miht have planted in |ris miud. But of ail those who at that epoch or 
later 'requentêd out lectures, no »e was better fitted to embrace the cntire 
domain of bcauty or art thun the author of the beautifu| Itrtieles on Eus- 
raclée Lesucur, the Cathedr.'tl of .Noyou, and the Louvre. M. Vitet possesses 
ail the knovlede, and, what is nmre, ail the qualities requi.ite fbr a judge 
of`cvery kind of beauty, for a wot-thy hi.torian of rt. 1 yield to the neces- 
slty of" ddressing to him the public petition that he may hot be wanting ri: 
vocation so marked and so elevated. 
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'çIIE G00D. 

LECTURE XI. 

IRIMARY .NOTIONS OF COMMO.N SENSE, 

E«tent of thc question of the good.--Posltlon of the question accorJing to 
the psychologcal method: What is, in regard to the good, the natural 
belief of mankind ?--The natural beliefs of humanlty must hot be sought 
in a pretcndcd state of naturc.oEtudy of the sentiments and ideas of men 
in languages, in lire, in conseiousncss.--Disintercstedness and devoted- 
ness.--Lberty.--Esteem and contclnpt.--Rcspect.--Admiration and ind]g- 
naton.--Dignity.--Empre of opnion.--Ridicule.--Regret and repent- 
ance.--Natura! and nccessary foundatons of all justlce.--Distlnctlon be- 
tween fact and right.--Common sense» true and false philosophy. 
THE idea of the true in ifs developments, comprises psychology, 
log]c, and metaphysics. The idea of the beautiful begets what 
is called oesthetics. The idea of the good is the 'hole of ethics. 
It would be form]ng a false and narrow idea of ethics to con- 
me them 'hh]n the inclosure of individual consciousness. 
There are public ethics, as well as private ethics, and public 
eth]cs embrace, with the relations of men among themselves, so 
far as men, their relations as c]tizens and as members of a state. 
EtMcs extend -herever is i'ound h any degree the idea of the 
good. Now, where does ths idea man]fêst itself more, and 
vhere do justice and injustice, viïtue and crime, hêroism and 
wêakness appear more openly, than on the theatre of cv]l l]fe. 
Moreover, ]s there any th]ng that has a more dêcisive hfluence 
over mannêrs, even of ind]v]duals, than the institutions of peoples 
and the con.ttut]ons of states ? If the idea of the good goe 
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thus fitr, it must be followed thither, as recently the idea of th« 
beautiful has introduced us into the domain of art. 
l'hilosophy usurps no forcigu povcr; but it is hot disposed to 
relinquish its right of examination oreï all the great manifesta- 
tions of human nature. _All philosophy that does hot terminate 
in cthics, is haMly worthy of thc naine, and all ethics that do 
uot terminate at lcast in geueral views on society and govern- 
ment, are powerless ethies, that havc neither comsels nor rules 
to give humanity in its most difilcult trials. 
]t seems tiret af the point vhere e bave arrlved, the meta- 
1,hysics and oesthcfics that we have {aught evidently involve such 
a doctrine of morality aml hot such another, th.'rt, accordingly, 
the question of the good, that question so fertile and so vast, is 
for us wholly solved, and that we eau deduce, by way of reason- 
ing, the moral thcory that is dcrived from our theory of thc 
beautifld and out theory of the truc. Ve mlght do this, per- 
haps, but we will hot. This wou]d be abandoning the method 
that we have hitherto followed, that method that 1)roceeds bv 
observation, and hot by deduction, and ma]es consulting expêri- 
ence a law to itself. Ve do hot grow weary of experience. Let 
us attach ourselves iàthfully fo the psychological method ; it has 
its delays; if condemns us to more flmn one repetition, but if 
places us in the beginning, and a long time retains us at the 
source of all reality, and all light. 
The first maxim of the psycholog'ical method is this: Truc 
philosophy invents nothing, it establishes md describes what is. 
:Now here, what is, is the natural and permanent belief of the 
being that we are studying, to vit, man. Vhat is, thên, in re- 
lation to the good, the natural and permanent belief of the human 
race . Such is, in out eyes, the first question. 
Vith us, in fact, the buman race does hot take one side, and 
philosophy the other. Philosophy is the interpreter of the 
human race. Vhat the human race thinks and beliêves, often 
uuconsciously, philosophy re-collects, exl)laius , establishes. It is 
the faithflfl and complete expression of hmnan nature, and bureau 
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nature is entil'e in each of us philosophers, and in every othet 
man. Among us, it is attained by conscionsness; anaong other 
men, it manifests itself in their words and actions. Let ns, then, 
interrogate the latter and the former ; let us especially interl'ogate 
out own conscio]sness ; let us clearly recognize what the human 
race thinks; we shall thcn see what should b the office of phi- 
losophy. 
Is there a human language known to us that bas hot different 
expressions for good and evil, for just and nnjnst Is there any 
language, in which, by the side of the words pleasure, in,l'est, 
utility, llappiless, are hot also found the words sacrifice, disin- 
tcresteduess, devotedness, virtue  Do not all languages, as well 
as ail nations, speak of ]ibcrty, duty, aud right  
IIere, perhaps, some disciple of Condillac and IIelvetius will 
ask us whether, in this regard, we possess authentic dictionaries 
of thc language of savage tribes found by voyagcrs in the isles 
f the ocean No ; but we have hot ruade out philosophic re- 
llgion out of the superstitions and prejudices of a certain school. 
We absolute]y deny that it is necessa, T to stndy hulnan nature 
in the £tmons savage of Aveyron, or in the like of hiln of the 
isles of the ocean, or the Alnerican continent. The savage state 
offers ns humanity in swaddlillg-clothes, thns to speak, the gel'm 
of humanity, but hot humanity entire. The true man is the per- 
fect man of his kind; true huluan nature is hnman nature ar- 
rived at its development, as true soeiety is also perfeeted soeiety. 
We do hot *hink it wooEh ihe while fo ask a savage his opinion 
on the Apollo Beh'idere, neither will we ask hiln for the prinei- 
pies that eonstitute the moral natnre of man, beeause in hian this 
moral nature is only sketched and hot eolupleted. Out great 
philosophy of the seventeenth eentury was sometimes a little too 
" mueh pleased with hypotheses in whieh God plays the prinelpal 
part, and erushes hmnan liberty.  The philosophy of the eigh- 

a Sec '2d Series, vol. il., leet. 11 and 1'2. ; 4th Series vol. il., last page» 
]acçueline Pascal, and the t'raffments 3" the C«rlesiar* fihiloso2hy p. 469. 
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teenth century threw itself into the opposite extreme; it had ra 
course te hypotheses of a totally different character, among others. 
te a pretended natural state, whcnce it undertook, with infinite 
pains, te draw society and mau as we new sec them. Rousseau 
plunged iuto the forests, in order te fiud there the nlodel of lib- 
erty aud equality. "That is the commencement of his politics. 
But wait a little, and soon you will sec the apostle of the natural 
state, driven, by a necessarv inconsequence, ri'oto one excess te an 
opposite excess, instead of the sweets of savage liberty, proposing 
te us the Contrat Social and Lacédémone. Condillac t studies 
the human mind iu a statue whose scuses enter iuto exercise un- 
der thc magic wand of a systematic an:dysis, and are developed 
iu the me:sure and progress that are couvenient te him. Thc 
statue successively acquires out rive senses, but there is one thing 
that it does net acquire, that is, a mind like the human mind, 
and a seul like ours. And this was what was then called the 
experimental method ! Let us ]cave there ail those hypotheses. 
Iu ordcr te understand reality, let us study it, and net imagine it. 
Let us take humanity as itis incontestably shown te us in its 
actual characters, and net as it may have been in a prinliti-e, 
purely hypothetical state, in those unformed ]ineaments or that 
degradation vhich is called the savage state. Iu that, ithout 
doubt, nlay be round sig'ns o1" so«vênirs of humanity, and, if this 
were the 1,1ca, we nfight, in out turn, examine the recitals of 
voyages, aud fiud, even in that darkness of infaucy or decrepitude, 
admirable flashes of light, noble instincts, which already appear, 
or still subsist, presaging or recalling humanity. But, for the 
sake of exactuess of method and truc analysis, we turnour eyes 
ri'oto infaucy and the savage state, in ordeï te direct them towards 
the beiug who is the sole object of out studies, the actua] man, 
the real and completed man. 
De you linow a language, a people, which does no possess 
the word disinterested virtue ? Who is especially ealled an lion 

 1-t Series, vol. iii. lectures 2 and 8» Çondille. 
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est man ? Is it the skilful calculator, dcvoting himself to making 
his own affirs the best possible, or lac who, under all cilcum- 
stances, is disposed to observe justice against his apparent or 
real interest ? Takc away thc idca that an honcst man is capa- 
ble, to a certain d«grce, of rcsisting the attractions of pel'somd 
interest, and of making some sacrifices for opinion, fol' propriet)-, 
for that which is or appears honcst, and you take awqy the 
ioundation of that title of honest man, even in the most ordinary 
sense. That disposition to p'efer what is good to our plcasme, 
to our pcrsonal utility, ira a word, to interest--that disposition 
rnore o less strong, more or lcss constant, more or less tested, 
mcasurcs the diffcrent degrccs of virtuc. A man who carrics 
disinterestedncss as far as devotion, is called a hei'o, let him be 
concealed in the humblcst condition, or placed ou a public stage. 
There is devotcdncss in obscure as well as in exalted stations. 
There are heroes of probity, of honor, of loyalty, in the relations 
of ordinary lire, as wcll as hcroes of courage and patriotism in 
the counscls of pcoples and at the hcad of armics. All these 
namcs, with their meaning well recognized, are in all languages, 
and constitute a certain and universal fact. We may cxplain this 
fact, but oaa one imperative condition, that in explaining we do 
hot destroy it. Now, is the idea and the word disiaterestedness 
explained to-us by rcducing disinterestedness to interest ? This 
is what common sense invincibly repcls. 
Poets bave no system,--they address themsehes to mon as 
they really are, in order to produce ia them certain effects. Is 
it skilful selfishness or disinterested via-tue that poets celebrate ? 
Do tlaey demand out applause for the success of fortunate ad- 
dress, or for the voluntary sac-ifices of virtue ? The poet knows 
that there is at tlm foundation of the human soul I know not 
what marvellous power of disinterestedness and dcvotedncss. 
Iu addressing bims(.lf fo riais instinct of the heart, he is sure of 
awakening a sublime echo, of opcning every source of the pa- 
thetic. 
Consult the annals of the human race, and you will find in 
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them man êverywhere, and more and more, claiming his liberty. 
'_Phis word liberty is as old as man himself. Whal then! Mer. 
vish fo be frêe, and man himself should hot be ff'ce ! The word 
neverfheless exists with the most determincd signification. 
signifies that man believes himself a h'ee being, hot only animated 
and sensible, but endowed with will, a vill that bêlongs to him, 
tlnt e2nsequently eannot admit over itself the tyranny of another 
will which would make, in regard fo him, the office of fatality, 
even wêre it that of tle most beneficent fatality. Do you sup- 
pose that the word liberty eould êver have been formed, if the 
thing itself did not exist ? None bill a h'ee being eould possêss 
the idea of liberty. Will it be said that the liberty of man is 
only an illusion ? The wishes of the human race are then the 
most inexplicable extravagance. In denying the essential dis- 
tinetion between liberty mad fatality, we contradict nll languages 
and all received notions; we. have, itis truc, the advantage of 
absol'ing tyrants, but we degrade heroes. They have, then, 
fouglt and died for a ehinlera! 
All languages eontain the words esteem and contempt. To 
esteem, to despise,--these arè universal expressions, certain phe- 
nomena, ff'oto whieh an impartial analysis ean draw the highest 
notio»s. Can we despise a being who, in his acts, should hot be 
free, a being who should hOt know tlm good, and should hot feel 
himselï obligated to fulfil if ? Suppose that the good is hot 
essentially different h'om the evil, suppose that there is in the 
world only interest more or less well understood, that there is 
no real dlty, and that man is hot essentially a ffce being,--it is 
impossible fo explain rationally the word eontempt. Itis the 
saine with the word esteem. 
Esteem is a fact which, faithfully expressed, eontains a eom- 
p!ete philosophy as solid as generous. Esteem has two certain 
characters : 1st, Itis a disinterested sentiment in the soul of him 
who feels it ; 2d, Itis applied only to disinterested aets. We 
do hot esteem at will, and because itis out interest to esteem. 
Neither do we esteem an action or a person because they bave 
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bcen successful. Success, fortunatc calculation, may make us 
envied ; it does not bring esteem, which has another pricc. 
Estecm in a certain dcgree, and undcr certain circumstances, 
is rcspcct,--respect, a holy and sacrcd word which the most 
subtile or the loosest analysis will never degrade to " " " 
expessmg a 
sentiment that is relatcd to ourselves, and is applied to actions 
crowncd by fortune. 
Take agaiu these two words, these two facts analogous to the 
first two, admiration and indignation. Esteem and contcmpt 
arc rathêr judgments ; indignation and admiration arc sentiments, 
but sentiments that pertain to intelligence and cnvçlop a judg- 
Admiration is an essential|y disinterested sen6ment. Sec 
whether there is any interest in the world that has the power to 
give you admiration for any thing or any person. If you were 
interested, you might fcin admiration, but you would no feel it. 
A tyrant with denth in his hand, may constrain you to appear 
to admire, but hot to admh'e in reality. Even affection does not 
determine admiration; whilst a heroic trMt, even in au enemy, 
compels you o admire. 
The phenomenon opposed to admiration is indignation. In- 
dignation is no tnore anger than admiration is &sire. Auget is. 
wholIy personal. Indignation is never directly reIated to as; it 
may bave birth in the midst of circumstances wherein we are 
engaged, but the foundation and the dominant eharacter of the 
phenomenon in itself is tobe disinterested. Indignation is 
nature generous. If I a.n a victim of an injustice, I may fêel at 
once anger an,1 in,lignaton, anger against him that i,jures lne, 
indignation towards him who is unjust to one of his felh,w-men. 
We mav be indignant towards omselves; we are indi'nant 
towards every thing that wounds the sentiment of justice. Indig- 
nation covers a judgment, the jMgmcnt that he who commits 
sch or such an action, whether against us, or even for us, does 

* Sec the Theory of Sentiment, part i., lecture 5. 



n action unworthy, coutrary to out digniLv , to his own dignity, 
fo hunmn dignity. Tbe i»ju, T sustained is hot the measure of 
indignation, as tbe advantage received is hot that of admiration. 
We fclicitate ourseh'es on possessing or having acquired a usefnl 
thing; but we never admire, on that accourir, either ourselves or 
the thing tbat we ha'e just acquired. So we repel the stone that 
wounds us, we do hot feel indignant towards it. 
Admiration elevates and ennobles the soul. The generous 
parts of human nature are disengaged and exalted in prescrite of, 
and as it. were in contact with, the image of the goo3. This is 
the reasou why admiration is already by itself se beneficent, even 
should it be deceived in its object. Indignation is the result of 
these saine generç, us parts of the soul, which, wounded by injus- 
tice, are highly roused and protest in the naine of offended human 
dignity. 
Look at men in action, and you will sec them imposing npon 
themselves great sacrifices in ordcr fo conqucr the suffrages of 
their fellows. The empire of opinion is immense,--vanity alone 
does not exl,lain it; it doubtless also pertains to -anity, but it 
has deeper and better root. We judge that other men are, like 
us, sensible fo good and evil, that they distinguish between virtue 
and vice, that they are capable of being indignant and admiring, 
of esteeming and respecting, as well as despising. This power is 
in us, we have consclousness of it, we know that other men 
possess it  wdl as we, and itis this power that fi'ightens us. 
Opinion is out ,wn consciousness transferred fo the public, and 
there disengaged from all complaisance and armed with an inflex- 
ible severity. To the remol,e in our own hearts, responds thç 
shame in that second soul which we have nade ourselves, and is 
called public opinion. We must not be astonished at the sweets 
of popularity. We are more sure of havin donc well, when to 
the testimony of our conseiousness we are able to join that of the 
consclousness of out fellow-men: Tbere is only one thing that 
can sustain us against opinion, and even place us above it : it is 
the firm ald sure testimonv of our conseio,tsness, because, in fine 
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the public and the whole human race are compellêd to judge us 
aeeording to appearanee, whilst we judge ourselves infallibly and 
by tbe most certain of all knowledge. 
Ridicule is the fear of opinion iu small tbings. The force of 
ridicule is wholly in the supposition that tbere is a eommon taste, 
a eommon type of wbat is proper, that directs men i their judg- 
lnents, an,_l even in their pleasautries, whieh la their way are also 
judgments. Vithout tbis supposition, ridicule fitlls of itselï, and 
pleasant'y loses its sting. ]3ut it is immortal, as well as tbe dis- 
tinetion between good and evil, between the beautiful and the 
ug'l,, between wlmt is proper and what is improper. 
When we bave hot sueeeedêd in any measurê undertaken for 
out interest and prosperity, we experienee a sentiment of pai 
that is ealled regret. But we do not eonïound regret vith that 
other sentiment that rises in tbe sottl vhen we are eonseious of 
having donc something morally bad. This sentiment is also a 
pain, but of quite a difl'crent nature,--it is rèmorse, repentauce. 
That we bave lost in play, for example, is disagree;,ble to us ; but 
if, in gaining, we bave the consciousness of baving deceived out 
adversary, we experience a vèry diffèrent sentiment. 
We migbt prolong and vary these examples. We bave said 
enougb to be entitlcd to conclude tbat buman langu:,ge and the 
sentiments that it expresses are inexplicable, if we d» l,ot adroit 
tbe essential distinction between good and evil. between virtue 
and crime, crhne founded on iuterêst, virtue founded on disinter- 
estedness. 
Disturb this distinction, and you dsturb human iit'o and entire 
society. Permit me to take au extrcme, tragic, aud terrible ex- 
ample. IIcrê is a m;m that has just been judged, fie bas been 
condemned to deatb, and is about to be executed--to bè dcprived 
of life. And why. Place yourself in the svstem th:t does hot 
adroit tbe essential distinction between good and evil, and pendcr 
on wh«t is stupidly atrocious in.tbis act of human justice. What 
bas the condemned donc . Evidenfly a t],ing indifl'erer, t in itself. 
For if there is no other outward distinction tban that f pleasure 
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and pain, I defy auy one to qualify any human action, whatevêt 
it may be, as criminal, without the most absurd inconsequence. 
But this thing, iudifferent in itself, a certain number of men, called 
legislators, bave declared to be a crime. This purely arbitrary 
deelaration has round no echo in the heart of this man. IIe bas 
hot been able fo fêel the justice of it, since there is nothing iii 
itselï just. IIe has theref,»re donc, without remorse, what this 
dechtration arbitrarily iuterdicted. The COllrt proceeds to prove 
to hin that he bas hot succeeded, but hot that he has donc con- 
t'ary to justice, for there is no justice. I maintain that every 
ec, ndemnati,,n, be it to death, or to any punishment whatèx'er 
imperatively supposes, iii order tobe any thing else than a repres- 
sion of violeuce by violence: the four following points :lst, That 
there is an essential distinction between good and e'il, justice and 
ijustice, and that to this distinction is attached, for everx" intelli- 
geut and ri'ce beiug, the obligation of conforming fo good and 
justice ; °01, That man is an intêlligent and ri'ce being, capable of 
comprehendlng this distinction, and the obligation that aecompa- 
nies it, and of adhering to it naturally, independently of all con- 
vention, and every positive ]aw; capable also of resisting the 
têmptatious that bear him tovards evil and injustice, and of ful- 
filling the sacred law of natural justice; 3d, That every act 
contrary to justice desêrves to be rêpressed by force, and even 
puuished in reparation of the t}tult committed, and independently 
too of all law and all couvention ; 4th, That m:m naturally recog- 
nizes t],e distinction between the merit and demerit of actions, as 
he rccognizes the distinction between the just and the unjust, and 
knows that every penalty applied to an unjust act is itself most 
strictly j u-t. 
Such are the foundations of that power ofjudging and puni.h- 
ing which is entire society. Society bas hot ruade those princi- 
pics for its own use; they are much auterior fo it, they are 
coutempormeous with thought and the soul, and upon thcse tests 
society, with its hn's and its institutions. Laws are legitimate 
b)" their relation to these etern»l laws. The surest power of in- 
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tutions resides in the respect that these principles bear with 
them and extend te every thing that partieipates in them. Edu- 
eation develops them, if does net ereate them. They direct the 
legislator who makes the law, and the judge who applies it. 
They are present te the aeeused brought before the tribunal, lhcv 
inspire every just sentence, thcy give it authority in the seul ,»f 
the eondemned, and in that of the speetator, and they eonsecrate 
the emph»ynaent of force neeessary for his exeeution. Take awav 
a single one of these prineiples, and all humala justice is over- 
thrown, no longer is there any thing but a nmss of arbitrarv con- 
ventions whieh no one in conscience is bound te respect, whieh 
may be violated without remorse, which are sustained only by 
the display of extreme punishments. The deeiions of such a 
justice are net true judgments, but aets of force, and civil soeiety 
is only an arena where men eontend with eaeh other without 
duties and rights, without any other object than that of pro- 
euring for themselves the greatest possible amount of enjoyment, 
of proeuring it by eonquest and preserving it by force or eunning', 
save throwing over all that the eloak of hypoeritical laws. 
Itis truc, sueh is the aspect under which skcptici.m makes us 
eonsider soeiety and human justice, driving us through despar 
te revolt and disorder, and bringing us back through dè.pair 
again te quite another yoke than that of reason and virtue, te 
that regulated disordèr which is ealled despotism. The spectacle 
of hnman things, viewed eoolly, and without the spirit of system, 
is, thank God, less sombre. Without doubt, soeiety and human 
justice bave still many imperfections whieh rime dieove and 
eorreets; but it may be said, that in general they test on truth 
and natural equity. The proof of itis, that soeiety everywhere 
subsists, and is even developed. Morèover, facto, were they sueh 
as the melaneholy pen of a Pascal or a Rousseau represent them 
te be, faets are net all,--before faets is right; and this idea of 
right alone, if it is real, sufiïees te overturn an aba.ing system, 
and save human dignity. New, is the idea of right a chimera] 
[ again appeal te languages, te individual consciusness, te the 
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human race,--is it hot true that fitct is everywhere distinguished 
from right, fitct which too often, perhaps, but not always, as it is 
said, is opposcd to right; and right that subdues and rulês fact, 
or protcsts against it. What word is it that restrains most in 
htnnan societies . Is if not that of right . Look fir a language 
that does hot contain it. On ail sides, society is bristling with 
rights. Thel is even a distinction ruade between natural right 
and positive right, bctween what is legal and what is equitable. 
It is proclaimed that force should be in the service of right, and 
hot right at the nercy of force. The t6umphs of force, wherever 
we perceive them, either under our eyes, or by the aid of history 
in bygone centuries, or by favor of univrsal publicity beyond the 
ocean, and in foreign continents, rouse indignation in the disin- 
terested spectator or reader. On the contrary, he who inscribes 
on his banner the naine of right, by that alone interests us; the 
cause of right, or what we suppose tobe the cause of right, is for 
us the cause of humanity. Itis also a fact, and an incontestable 
fact, tlmt in the eyes of man fict is hot every thing, and that the 
idea of right is a universal idea, graven in shiuing and inefface- 
aLle characters, if hot in the visible world, at least in that of 
th,ught and the soul ; concerning that is the question ; itis also 
th ,t which in the long run refornls and governs thê othêr. 
Individual consciousness, conceived and transfêrred to the en- 
ti:e species, is called common sense. Itis common sense that 
bas ruade, that sustains, that develops langu:ges, natural and per- 
manent bCie¿, society and its fundamental institutions. Gram- 
marians bave hot invented languages, nor legislators societies, nor 
philosophers .general beliefs. Ail these thiugs have not been 
personally d.ne, but by the whole wodd,by the gênius of hu- 
manity. 
Common sense is deposited in its works. Ail languages, and 
all hunmn institutions contain the ideas and the sentiments that 
we bave just called fo mind and described, and especially the 
distinction between good and evil, betwêen justice and injustice, 
between free will and d«sire, between dutv and interest, between 
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virtue and happiness, with the profound|y rooted belief that hap- 
piness is a recompense due te virtue, and that crime in itself 
deserves te be punished, and ca|ls for the reparatiou of a just 
suffêring. 
These things are attested by the words and actions of meu. 
Such are the sincere and impartial, but somewhat confused, some- 
what gross notions of common sense. 
]ï[ere bêgins the part of philosophy. It has before it two 
ferent routes; it can de one of two things: either accept the 
notions of common scnse, elucidate them, thereby develop and 
increase them, and, by faithfu]ly expressing them, fortify the nat- 
ural beliefs of hmnanity; or, preoceupicd with such or such a 
prineiple, impose it upon the natura] data of eommon sense, ad- 
mit those that agree with this prineiple, artificially bend the others 
to these, or open]y deny them; this is what is ea]led making a 
system. 
l'hilosophic systems are hot philosophy; they try to rea]ize 
the idea of it, as civil institutions try to realize that of justice, as 
the arts express in their way infifite beauty, as the sciences pur- 
sue universal science. Ihilosophic systems are necessari]y very 
inlperfeet, otherwise there never would bave been two systems in 
the world. Fortunate are those that go on doing good, that ex- 
pand in the minds and souls of men, with some innocent erro, 
the sacred love of the truc, the beautififl, and the good! ]3ut 
philosophic systems follow flleir times much more than flêy di- 
rect them ; they reeeive their spirit from the hands of their age. 
Transferred to :France towards the close of the rêgeney and under 
the reign of Louis XV., the philosophy of Locl¢e gave birth there 
to a ee]ebrated sehool, whieh for a long rime governed and still 
subsists amouff us, proteeted by aneient habits, but in radical op- 
position to out new institutions and out new waats. Sprung from 
the bosom of tempests, nourished lu the cradle of a revolution, 
brought up under tire bad discipline of the genius of war, 
nineteenth eentury eannot reeognize its image and find its instincts 
in a philosophy born under the influence of the voluptttous reflue- 
15 
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ments of Versailles, admirably fitted for the decrepitude of an 
arbitrary monarchy, but hot for the laborious lire of a young lib- 
erty surrounded with pcrils. As for us, after having combated 
the philosol,hy of sensation iu the metaphysics which it substi- 
tuted for Cartesianism, and in the deplorable oesthetics, now too 
accredited, under which succumbed out great national art of the 
seventeenth century, we do hot hesitate to combat it again in the 
ethlcs that were its necessary product, the ethics of interest. 
The exposition and rcfutation of these pretcnded ethics will 
the subicct of the ncxt lecture. 



LECTURE XII. 

TIIE ETI[ICS OF INTEgEST.  

Exposition ofthe doctrino of interest.--What thcre la of truth in this dot* 
trinc.--Its defi2cts. 1st, It confoun¢ls liberty and desire, and thcrcby 
abolishes liberty. 2d. It cmmot explain the fundamental di»tinction bc- 
twcen good and evil. Bd. It cannot explain obligation and duty. 4th. 
iN'or right. 5th. Nor the prlnciple of mcrit and demerit.--Consequences 
of the ethics of intcrcst : that thcy cannot adroit a provldcnce, and lcad to 
de.potlsm. 

TIIE philosophy of sensation, setting out from a single fact, 
agreeable or painful sensation, necessarily arrives in ethics at a 
single principle,--interest. The whole of the system may be 
cxplained as follows: 
Man is sensible to pleasure and pain: he shuns the one and 
seeks the other. That is his first instinct, and this instinct will 
never abandon him. Pleasure may change so far as its object is 
concerned, and be diversified in a thousand ways: but whatever 
form it takes,physical pleasure, intellectual pleasure, moral 
pleasure, it is always pleasure that man pursues. 
The agreeable genêralized is the useful ; and the greatest pos- 
sible sure of pleasure, whatever it may be, no longer concentrated 
within such or such an instant, but distributed over a certain ex- 
tcnt of duration, is happinêss. * 

 On thc effiles of intcrest, to this lecture may be joined thoso of vol. iii. 
oftlm 1st Serles, on the doctrine of Helvetius and St. Lambert. 
 Tire word bo»heur, which bas no exact Euglish equivaent, which M. 
Cousin u.es in iris ethical discussions in the precise senso of the definition 
given above, we have sometimes translated happlness somefimes good for- 
*.unc somctimês prosperity, sometimes fortulm. When one bas in mind 
the thing, he wi hot bc troublcd by the more or less exact word that indi- 
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Happiness, like plcasure, is relative to him who experiences it ; 
it is essentially personal. Ourselves, and ourselves alone we 
love, in loving pleasure and happiness. 
Interest is that which prompts us to seek in every thing oto" 
pleasttre and out hlppiness. 
If happiness is the sole end of life, interest is the sole motive 
of all out actions. 
Man is only sensible to his interest, but he understands it wcll 
or ill. Much art is necessary in order to be happy. We are 
hot rcady to give ourselvcs up to all the pleasures that are offered 
on the highway of life, without examining whetl'.er these pleasures 
do hot conceal many a pain. l'rescnt pleasure is hot every 
thig,--it is necessary fo tlke thoug'ht foi" the futm'e; it is 
nccessary to know how to rcnounce, joys that may bring regret, 
and sacrifice pleasure to lmppiness, that is fo sa3", to pleasure 
still, but pleasure more enduring and less intoxicating. The 
pleasures of the body are hot the only ones,--there are other 
pleasures, those of mind, even those of opinion : the sage rem- 
pers them by each other. 
The ethics of interest are nothing else than the ethics of per- 
fected pleasure, substituting happiness for pleasure, the useful 
for the agreeable, prudence for passion. It admits, like the 
human race, the words good and evil, -irtue and vice, mot 
and demerit, punishment and reward, but it exp|ains them in its 
own way. The good is that which in the eyes of reason is con- 
formêd o out true interest ; evil is that which is contrary to out 
true interest. 'irtue is tiret visdom whieh knows how to resist 
the enticement of passions, discerns what is truly useful, and 
sm'e|y proceeds to happiness. Vice is that aberration of mind 
and character that sacrifices happiness fo pleasures without du- 
ration or full of dangers. Merit and demerit, punishment and 

eates it :--all languae, at best, is only symbolic ; it bears the same relation 
to thought as the forms of nature do to the laws that produce and govern 
Chem. The true reader nevcr mistakes the symbol for the thing symbolizedt 
th shadow for the reallty. 
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reward, are the consequences of virtuc and vice :--for no know- 
:ng how to seck happincss by thc road of wisdom, we arc pun- 
ishcd by no attaining it. Thc ethics of iutcrcs do hot 1)retenti 
to destroy any of the duties consecratcd by public opinion ; it 
establishes that all are conformcd to our personal intcrcst, and it 
is thereby that they are duties. To do good to mon is thc surest 
meaas of making them do good to us; and if is also thc mcaus 
of acquil'ing their esteem, their good 'ill, and their sympathy,-- 
always agrceable, and often uscfu]. Disintcestcdness itsclf bas 
its cxplanation. Doubtlcss thcrc is no disintercstcdncss in the 
vulgar scnse of the word, that is to sa),, a rcal sacrifice of scli; 
which is absurd, but there is thc sac6fice of prescnt interest to 
future intcrest, of gross and scnsual passion to a nobler and more 
delicate pleasure. Sometimcs one rcnders to himself a bad 
account of the plcasure that he pursues, and ia fault of sccing 
clcarly into his own heart, invents tha chimera of disinterested- 
ness of which human nature is incapable, vhich if cannot evcn 
comprehend. 
It v,-ill be concedcd that this cxplanation of the ethics of inter- 
est is hot overcharged, that if is fitithful. 
We go further,--we acknowledge that these ethics are au ex- 
trelne, but, up to a certain pint, a legitimate reaetion against 
the excessive rlgor of stoical ethlcs, especially aseetic ethies lhat 
s,nother seusibility instead of regulating it, an,], iu order to save 
the soul ri'oto passions, dema,ds of it a sacrifice of ail the pas- 
sions of nature that resembles a suicide. 
Man was hot mhde to be a subli,ne slave, like Epictetus, e,n- 
ployed in supporting bad fortune well without trying to surmouut 
it, nor, like the author of the .Imitation, the angelie ihabitant of 
a cloister, calling for death as a fi,rtunate deliveranee, and antici- 
pating it, as fitr as in him ]ics, by continual penitence and in 
mute adoration. The love of plea.m'e, even the passions, bave a 
place among the needs of humanitv. Suppress the passions, and 
it is truc there,is no mo'e exeess ; nei/her is there any mainspring 
af action,--without winds the vessel no longer proceeds, and soon 
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sinks in the deep. Suppose a behg that lacks love of self, the 
instinct of preserva/ion, the horror of suflbring, especialIy the 
lmr,'or of death, ho has ,eithcr the love of pleasu,-e nor the love 
of happbess, iu a word, desthute of all perso,ml interest,--such 
a being will hot long resist lhe innumerable causes of destruction 
tl,at su,'round and bes]ege hi,, ; he will hot remain a day. Never 
ca, a single fiuuiIy, nor tl,e least society be for,ned or maintained. 
lie who bas ruade man bas hot confided the care of his work to 
vi,'tue alone, to devotedness and subIine cha,'ity,--he bas willed 
that the du,'ation and develol,ment of the race and human so- 
cicty shot, ld be placed upon simpler and suret foundations; and 
this is the reason why 1,e has given to man the love of self, the 
i,stinct of preservation, the taste of pleasure and happiness, the 
passions that animate lire, hope and fear, love, ambition, personal 
iutcrest, in fine, a powe,fuI, permanent, universal motive that 
u,'ges us on to conti,ually amelio,'ate out condition upon the 
earth. 
So we do hOt contcst with the ethics of interest the reality o 
their [rinciple,we are convinced that this principle exists, that 
it bas a right to be. The only question that we raise is the ïol- 
lowing :--The principle of itercst is true in itself, but are there 
hot other principIes quite as true, quite as real  Man seeks pleas- 
ure and happiness, but are there not i} him other needs, other 
sentiments as powerfld, as vital . The tiret and universal priu- 
ciple of human life is the ueed of tire individual to preserve him- 
self; but would this principle sufilce to support human lire and 
society entire and as we behold it . 
Just as the existence of the b,»dy does hot hinder that of the 
sou], and reciprocally, so in the ample bosom of humanity and 
the profound designs of di'ine Providence, the principIes that 
differ most do not exclude each other. 
Thc philosoplly of sensation continua]ly appeals to experence. 
We also invoke experience; and it is experience that has given 
us certain facts mentloned in lhe preceding lecture, which consti- 
tute the primary notions of commou sense. We adlnit the. fact 
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that serve as a foundation for the systcm of intcrest, and rejcct 
the system. The facts are truc in their proper bearing,--the sys- 
tem is false in attributing to them an excessive, limitless bearing; 
and if is fidse again in dcnying other thcts qnite as incontestable. 
& sound philosophy holds for its prinary law to collect all rem 
ficts and respect the rcal difllerences that also distinguish them. 
What it pursues before ail, is hot unit)', but truth) Now the 
cthics of interest mutilate truth,--they choose among facts those 
that agree with them, and reject all the others, which are precisely 
the very ficts of morality. Exclusive and intoleraut, they de,y 
svhat thev do hot explain,--they form a whole well united, svhich, 
as an artificial work, may have its merit, but is broken to pieces 
as soon as it cornes to cncounter bureau nature with its grand 
parts. 
We are about to show that the ethics of interest, an off.pring 
of the philosophy of sensation, are lu contradiction with a cer- 
tain nnmber of phenomena, wh]ch human nature prcsents to 
whomsoever interrogates if without the Sl)irit of system. 
1st. Ve bave established, hot in the naine of a system, but in 
the name of the most common experience, that entire humanity 
believes in the existence, in each of its members, of a certain 
force, a certaiu power that is called liberty. Because if believes 
in liberty lu the individual, if desires that this liberty should be 
respected and protected in society. Liberty is a fact that the cou- 
sciousness of each of us attests to him, wliicb, moreover, is envel- 
oped in all the moral phenomena that we bave signalized, in 
moral approbatiou and disapprobation, in esteem and contempt, 
in admiration and indignation, in merit and dcmerit, in puuish- 
ment and reward. We ask thê philosophy of sensation and the 
ethics of intcrest what they do with this universal, phenomena 
which ail the beliêfs of humanity suppose, on which eutire lire, 
l»rivate and public, turns. 

: On the danger of seeklng unity before all, sec in the 3d Series, Frag- 
ments Philosol)hiqtcs , vol. iv., our Jb?xambatio o.f the Lectures  M. Z 
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Every system of ethics, whatever it may be, which contains, 1 
do no say a rule, but a simple advice, implicitly admits liberty. 
Vhen rite ethics of interest advise a man to sacrifice tbe agree- 
able to the useful, it appareiafly admits that man is free to follow 
or hot to follow this advice. But in philosoph¥ it does hot sutllce 
to adroit a fact, there must be the right to ,'wlmit it. l*ow, most 
anoralists of interest dcny the libcrty of man, and no one has file 
rigqt fo adroit it in a system that derives the eutire bureau soul, 
all its faculties as well as all its ideas, from sensation alone and 
its deveiopments. 
-When an agrceable sensation, after having charmed our soul, 
quits it and vanishes, the soul experiences a sort of suffering, 
want, a need,it is agitated, disquieted. This disquietude, at fil'St 
vague and indecisi'e, is soon determined ; itis borne towards the 
object that Las pleased us, whose absence makes us surfer. This 
movement of the soul, more or less vi,id, is desire. 
Is there lu desire any of the characters of liberty . What is it 
ca]led tobe free . Each one knows that he is fi'ee, when he 
knows that he is toaster of his action, that he can begin it, arrest 
it, or continue it as he pleases. We arc free, when before acting 
we have taken the resolution to act., knowing well that we are 
able to take the opposite resolution. A free act is that of which, 
by the infidlible testimony of my consdousness, I know that I ana 
thê cause, for which, therefore, I regard myself as responsible. 
God, the world, the body, can produce lu me a thousand more- 
ments; these movements may seem to the eyes of an external 
observer tobe voluntary acts ; but any error is impossible to con- 
sciousness,--it distinguishes evel'y movement not voluntary, what- 
ever it may be, from a voluntary act. 
True activity is 'oluntm T and fl'ee acti,'i'. Desire is just the 
ol:posite. Desire, carried toits culmination, is passion ; but 
gunge, as well as consciousness, says that man is pa.si'e in pas- 
sion; and the lnore vivid passion is, the more ilnperauve are its 
lnVements, the fitrther is it from the type of truc activity 
which the soui possesses and governs itseI/: 
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I ara no more free in desire than ia the seasation that precedes 
and determines it. If an agreeable object is prcsented to me, ara 
I able hot to be agreeably moved . If it is a painful object, ara 
I able hot to be painfully moved  Aad so, when this agreeable 
sensation bas disappeared, if memory and imagination relnind 
nie of it, is it in lny power hOt to surfer from no longer experi- 
eneing it, is it in my power hot to feel the need of experieneing 
it again, and to desire more or less aldently the objeet that alone 
ean appeasê the disouietude and suffering of my soul 
Observe well what takes plaêe within you in desire ; you reêog- 
nize in it a blind emotion, tiret, without any deliberation on your 
part, and witbout the iutervention of your will, rises or falls, in- 
creases or diminishes. One does hOt desire, and eease to desire, 
aeeording to his will. 
Will often combats desire, as it often also yields to it; it is 
hOt, therefore, desire. We do hot reproach the sensations that 
objeets produee, nor even the desires that these sensations engen- 
der; we do reproach omelves for fle consent of the will to these 
desires, and the aêts that followi for these acts are lu our power. 
Desire is so little will, that it often abolishes it, and leads man 
into aets that hê does hot ilnpute to hilnself, tbr they are not 
voluutary. It is even fim refuge of many of the aeeused; they 
lay their fimlts to the violenêe of desire and passion, which have 
hot left theln masters of themselves. 
If desirê were the basis of will, the stronger the desire tire ffeer 
we should be. Evidently thê eontrary is true. As the violence 
of desire iaereases, the dOlninion of lnan over hilnself deereases ; 
and as desire is weakened and passion extilagui.,_hed, man repos- 
sesses himself. 
I do hot say that we have no influenêe over out de.-_ires. That 
two fitêts differ, it does hot follow that they must be without re- 
latio to each other. ]3y relnoving certain objeets, or even by 
merely diverting our thoughts away ff'oto the pleasure flat they 
êan give us, we are able, to a certain extent, to turn aside and 
êlude the sensible effeets of flese objeets, and esêape thê desire 
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which they might excite in us. One may also, by surrounding 
himse|f with certain objeets, in some sort tonnage himself, and 
-produce in himself sensatlons and desires which for that are hot 
more vohmt:,'v thau wou]d bc.thc impression ruade upon us by 
a stone vith wbich we should strike om.selves. By yielding to 
these desires, we lend them a new force, and we moderate them 
bv a skilflfl resistance. One even h some power over rira oans 
of the body, and, by applying to them an appropriate regimen, 
he goes so far as to modify their fimetions. Ail this proves that 
there is in us a power different ff'oto the senses and desire, hieh, 
without disposing of them, sometimes exercises over them an 
direct authority. 
Vill also directs intelligence, although it is hot intelligence. 
To will and to lnow are two things essential]y diflhrent. We do 
hot judge as we will, but according to the necessary laws 9f the 
j udgment and the understanding. The knowledgeof truth is hot 
a resolution of the will. It is hot fl,e will tiret declares, for ex- 
ample, that body is extended, that if is in space, that every phe- 
nomenon bas a cause, etc. Yet the will bas ,nuch power over 
intelligence. It is freely and voluntarily that we work, that we 
give attention, for a longer or a shorter rime, more or lêss intense, 
to certain things; consequently, it is the will that develops and 
increases intelligence, as if might let it languish and become ex- 
tinguished. It must, then, be avowed that there is in us a 
supreme power that presides over ail out facnlties, over intelli- 
gence as well as sensibility, xvhi«h is distinguished from them, 
and is mingled with them, governs them, or leaves them to their 
natura, development, rna]dng appear, even in its absence, the 
eharactcr tiret be]ongs fo it, sinee the nmn that is deprived of it 
avows that he is no longer toaster of bimself, that he is hot him- 
self, so true is it that human personality rêsides partieularly in 
that prominent power that is ea]led the w.ll.  

z On the diffcrence between desire, intelligence, and will sec the E.caa/ 
at/cn already cited, of t]e £ectures of A[. £armeguière. 
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Singu|ar destiny of that power, so often misconcelved, and vet 
so manifest! Strange confounding of will and dcsire, wherein 
thc most opl)osite schools meet each other Spinoza Malebranche, 
and Condillac the philosophy of the seventeenth century and 
that of fim eighteenth ! One, a desl)iser of hmnanity, by an ex- 
treme and ill-uuderstood piety, stril)s man of his own activity in 
order to concentrate it in God; the other transfers it to nature. 
In both man is a mere instrument nothing else than a mode of 
God or a product of nature. Whcu desire is nce taken as the 
type of human activity, there is an end of all liberty and person- 
ality. A philosophy, less systematie by conforming itself to facts, 
carries through common sense to bettel" results. :B,y distinguish- 
ing between the passive phenomenou of desire and the power of 
freely determining self, it restores the true activity that charac- 
terizes bureau personality. The will is the infallible sign and 
the peculiar power of a real and effective being; fi)r how could 
he who should be only a mode of another being find in his own 
borrowed being a power capable of willing and producing acts of 
which he slmuld feel himself the cause, and the respon.,ible cause . 
If the pl,ih.»s,,phy of sensation, by setting out ri'oto passive phe- 
nomena, cannot explain true activity, voluntary and free act!vity, 
we might regard it as dcmonstrated tl,at this saine philosophy 
cannot give a true doctrine of morality, for all ethics suppose 
liberty. In order to impose ru|cs of action on a being, it is neces- 
sary that this being should be capable of fulfilhng ,r violating 
them. Wl:at makes the good and evil of an acti,)n is hot the 
action itself, l,ut the intention that has determined it. Bcfore 
eve T equitable tribun:d, the crime is in the intenti,)n, and to the 
intention the punishment is attached. Where, then, liberty is 
wanting, where there is nothing but desire and passion, uot e'en 
a shade of morality subsists. But we do hot vish to reject, by 
the previous question, the ethics of sensation. We proceed to 
examine in itself the principle that they lay clown, and to show 
that fi'om this 1)rincip|e can be deduced ueither the idea of good 
and êvil nor any of the moral ideas that are attached to it. 
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2d. According to the philosophy of sensation, the good i 
nothing else th:m the nscfifi. Dy substituting the useful for the 
ngreeable, wlthout cbaugiug ".ho principle, thcre bas been con- 
trived a convcnieut refige agdnst many difficulties; fol- it will 
alw:lys be possil_,le to distinguish iuterest well uuderstood fl-om 
q;q)arcnt and vulgar interest. I,ut even under this somewhat 
rcfined form, the doctrine that we are examining noue the ]ess 
dcstroys the distinction between good and evil. 
Jf" utility is the sole measure of the goodness of actions, I must 
consider only one thing when an action is propose( to me fo do, 
--what adv:mt.ges can result from it to me ? 
So I 111:1|(3 t]lc supposition that a fi'iend, whose innocence is 
lçllOl , la to me, fitlls into dis'a'or with a king, or opinion--a mis- 
ress more jealous and ilnpcrious than all kings,--and that there 
is danger tu rcnlainiug faithfifl to him and advantge in separa- 
ring myself ri'oin him ; if; on one side, the danger is certain, and 
on the other the advantage is infallible, it is clear that I mnst 
eithcr ab:mdon my unf«)rtunate ri'tend, or renounce the principle 
of intere.t--of iuterest well understood. 
:P, ut it will be said to nie :--think on the uncertainty of human 
things; 'c.member that misfortnne may also overtake you, and 
do hot abandon your ri'tend, through fear that you mav one day 
be abandoned. 
I respond that, at first, it is the future that is uncert.in, but 
the present is certain ; if I can reap great and nnmi.takable nd- 
vantages ri'oto an action, it would be absnrd to sacrifice them to 
the chance of a l)oible nlisfortune. :13esides, according to my 
slTposition , ,ll the clmnces of the future are iii my t'o',--this 
:s the bypothesis thnt we ha-e ruade. 
1-)o hot spetk to me of public opinion. If personal interest is 
thc only rational principle, the public reason must be with me. 
It" it wcre ngainst nie, it would be an objection against the truth 
of the principle. For how could a true principle, rationally ap- 
plied, be revolting to the public conscience ? 
1Veither oppose to me ïemorse. Vhat remorse eau l feel for 
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having followed the truth, if the 1)riuciple of interest is in tiret 
moral trnth . On the contrary, I should feel satisfaction on ac- 
count of if. 
The rewards and punishments of another lifç remain. But 
how are we fo beliêve in another life, in a system that confines 
hnmau consciousness within the limits of transformed sensation ? 
I have, then, no motive to 1,reserve fidelity to a fi'icnd. And 
mankind neverthcless imposes on me this fidclity ; and, if I ara 
wanting in it, I ara dishonored. 
If halTiness is the highest aire, good and evil are not in the act 
ielf, but in its happy or uuhappy results. 
Fontenelle seeing a man led to 1)unishment, said, "There is a 
man who has calculated badly." Vhence if follows that, if this 
man, in doing what he did, couhl have escaped puuishment, he 
would have calculated well, and his conduct would bave been 
laudable. The action then becomes good or iii according to the 
issue. Eve T act is of ielt" indifférent, and it is lot that quali- 
tiês it. 
If the honest is only the useful, the genius ,ff calculation is the 
highest wisdom; it is even virtue  
But this genius is hot within the reach of everybody. It snp- 
poses, with long experience of lire, a sure insigt, capable of 
discerning all the consequences of actions, a head stronç and 
la'e enough to embrace and weigh their different chances. The 
young man, the i«nr.mt, . . the poor in nlii,l,_ are not able to dis- 
tinish between the good and the evil, the honest and the dishon- 
est. And even in supposing the most consummate p'udenc¢, 
what place remains, in the profound obscurity of human things, 
for chance and the unforeseen  In truth, in the system of inter- 
est well undêrstood, there must be great knowledge in order to 
be an honest man. Much less is requisite fç)r ordinary virtue, 
whose motto h always been: Do what you ought, let corne 
what may.  But this principle is precisely the opposite of the 

a 1st Series, vol. iii., p. 193: "In the doctrine of interest, every man seeks 
he useful, but he is hot sure of attaining it. tlo may by dint of prudcn¢o 
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principlc of interest. It is necessary fo choose between theln. If 
intel'est is the only principle avowed by reason, disinterestedness 
is a lie and madaess, and literally an incomprehensible monster 
in well-ordered hulnan nature. 
Nevertbeless humanity speaks of disinterestedness, and thereby 
if does hot simply lnean that wise selfishness that deprives itself 
of a I,leasure for a surer, more delicate, or more durable pleasurc. 
No one has over bclieved that it was the nature or the degree of 
the pleasure sought that constituted disinterestedness. This naine 
is awarded only to the sacrifice of an interest, whatever if may 
bc, to a motive free ri'oto ail intcrcst. And fim hulnan race, not 
only thus ullderstands diinterestedness, but it believes that 
such a disitt.restedncss exists; it believes the human soul capa- 
ble of it. It admires tbe dêvotedness of Reçu]us, because it does 
hot see what interest could bave impelled tiret great man fo go 
fir from his country to seek, among cruel enemies, a frightful 
death, when he might bave livcd tranquil and even honored in 
the midst of his fiunily and his fel]ow-citizens. 
:But glory, it will be said, the passion of glory inspired Reçu- 
lus ; it is, then, interest still that exl)lains the apparent heroism 

and profotmd combinations, increase in Iris favor the chances of success ; it 
is impossible that thcre shottld hot rcnain some chances against him ; he 
never pursucs, then, any thlng but a probable rcsult. On the contrary, in 
the doctrine of duty, I ara always sure of obtalning file last end that I pro- 
pose to mysclf, moral good. I risk my lilb to save my fc|Iow ; if, thtough 
mischancc, 1 miss this end, thcrc is another which does hOt, which cannot, 
escape me,--I havc aimcd at thc good, I havc bccn successful. Moral good, 
being especially in the virtuous intcntion, is always in my power and within 
my reach ; as to thc material good that can result from the action itselt; 
Providence alonc disposes of it. Let us fclicitate ourselves that Providence 
bas placcd our n»ral destiny in our own hands, by making it depend upon 
thc good and hot upon the nseful. The will, in ortier to act in the sad trials 
of liïe, ha.,+ nccd of being sustained by ccrtalnty. Who would be disposed 
to give his blood for an uncertain end.+ Succcss is a complicated problcm, 
that in order to be solved, exacts ail the power of thc calculus of probabili- 
ries. What labor and what uncertainties docs such  calculus involve! 
.Doubt fs  very sad preparation for action. But when one proposes bctbre 
all to do his duty. he acts without any perplexlty. Do what  ou ought, let 
corne what may, is a motto that does hot dcccivc. With such an end, we 
are sure of never pursulng it in vain." 
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of the old Roman. Adroit, then, that this manner of understand- 
ing his interest is even ridiculously absurd, and that heroes are 
very unskilfnl and inconsistent egoists. Instead of erecting stat- 
ues, with the deceived humau race, to Itegulus, d'Assas, and St. 
¥iucent de Paul, true philosol,hy mnst send them fo the l'etites- 
Maisons, that a good regime may cure them of geneïosity, charity, 
and greatness of soul, and restore them to the sane state, the nor- 
mal state, the state in which man only thinks of himself, and 
knows no other law, no other princlpIe of action tha his interest. 
3d. If there is no liberty, if fl,ere is no essential distinction 
between good and evil, if there is only interest well or ill under- 
stood, thcre cau be no obligation. 
It is at first very evident that obligation snpposes a being ca- 
pable of fulfilling it, that duty is applied only to a fi'ee being. 
Then the nature of obligation is such, tiret if we are delinquent 
lu fulfilling it, we feel ourselves cnll)able, whilst if, instead of under- 
standing our interest well, we bave uuderstood it ill, there follows 
Olfly a single thing, that we are unfortunate. Are, then, being cul- 
pable and being unfortunate the saine thing . These are two ideas 
radically difirent. Yon may advise me fo understand my interest 
well, under penalty of falling into misfortune; you canuot command 
me fo see clearly in regard to my interest nader penalty of crime. 
Imprudence has ne,'cr bcen considcred a crime. When it is 
morally accused, it is much less as being wrong than as attesting 
vices of the soul, lightness, presnmption, feebleness. 
As we bave said, our truc interest is often most diflicult of 
discernment. Obligation is always immediate and manifest. In 
vain passion and desire combat it; in vain the reasoning that 
passion trains for its attendance, like a docile slave, tries to 
smoflaer it under a mass of sophisms : the instinct of conscicnce, 
a cry of the soul, an intuition of reason, different ri'oto reasoning, 
is sttfficient to repel all sophisms, and make obligation appear. 
However pressing may be the solicitations of iaterest, we ma), 
always enter into contest and arrangement with it. There are a 
thousand ways of being happy. You assure rae that, by con- 
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ducting mysclf in such a manner, I shall arrive at fortune. Yes, 
but I love repose more than fortune, and ith happiness alono 
in view, activity is hot better than sloth. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to advise any one in regard to his interest, nothing is 
casier than to advise him in regard to honor. 
Af ter ail, in practice, the useful is resohed into the agreeable, 
that is to say, into pleasure. Now, in regard to pleasure, every 
thing dcpcnds on humor and tcmperamcnt. Whcn thcre is 
nciflmr good nor evil in itsclf, thcrc are no pleasures more or 
less noble, more or less elevated ; thcre are only plcasures that 
arc more or lcss agl-eeable fo us. Every thing dcpends on the 
nature of cach onc. This is OEhe rcason why intercst is so capri- 
cious. Each onc undcrstands it as it pleases him, becausc each 
one is the judge of hat plcases him. One is more moved by 
plcasures of the senses; another by plcasures of mind and 
heart. To the latter, the passion of glory takes the place of 
plêasures of thc senses; to the former, fle plcasure of dominion 
appears much superior to that of glory. Each man bas his own 
passions, each man, then, has his own way of understanding his 
interest ; and even hy interest of to-day is hot my interest of to- 
morrow. The revolutions of hcalth, age, and events greatly 
modify our tastes, our humors. We arc ourselvës perpetually 
ehanging, and with us change our desires and onr interests. 
It is not so with obligation. It exists hot, or it is absolute. 
The idea of obligation implies that of something inflexible. That 
alone is a duty from whieh one eannot be loosed under any pre- 
text, and is, by the saine title, a duty for ail. There is ont 
thing before whieh all the eapl'iees of my mind, of my imagina- 
tion, of my sensibility nmst disappear,the idea of the good 
with the obligation whieh it involves. To this supreme eom- 
mand I ean oppose neither my humor, nor eireumstanees, noa 
even diiïàeulties. This law admits of no delay, no aeeommoda 
tion, no excuse. When it speaks, be it to you or me, in what- 
ever plaee,under whatever eireumstanee, in whatever disposition 
we may be, it only remains for us to obey. We are able not to 
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obey, for we are ff'ce ; but every disobedience to the law appears 
to ourselves a fault more or lcss grave, a bad use of out liberty. 
And the violated law has its immcdiate pcnal sanction in the 
remorse that it inflicts upon us. 
The only penalty that is brought upon us by the counsels of 
prudence, comprehended more or less well, followed more or lcss 
well, is, in the final account, more or less happiness or unh«ppi- 
ncss. Tow I pray you, am I obligated to be happy? Oan 
obligation depcnd upoi lmppiness, that is to say, on a thing that 
it is equally impossible for me to always seek and obtain at will ? 
If I ana obligatcd, it must be in my power to fulfil the obligation 
imposed. But my liberty has but littlc power over my happi- 
ness, which depcnds upon a thousand circumstances independent 
of me, whilst it is ail in all in regard to virtue, for virtue is only 
an employment of libcrty. Ioreovcr, happiness is in itself, 
morally, neither better nor worse than unhnppiness. If I under- 
stand my interest badly, I am punished for it by regret, hOt by 
remorse. UnhTpiness can overwhelm me ; it does hot disgrace 
mê, if it is not the consequence of some vice of the soul. 
bTot that I -ould renew stoicism and s,qy to sufferin, Thou 
art no evil. o, I earnestly advise man to escape suffering as 
much as he can, to understand well his interest, to shun unhap- 
piness and scek happiness. I only wish to establish that happi- 
ness is ont thing and -irtue another, that man necessari]y aspires 
aftcr hTpiness, but that he is only obligated to virtue, and that 
consequently, by the side of and above interest well understood 
is a moral law, that is to say, as consciousness attests, and the 
whole human race avows, an imperative prescription of which 
one cannot voluntarily divest himself without crime and shame. 
4th. If interest does not account for the idea of duty, by a 
necessary consequence, it does not more account fol" that of 
right; fol" duty and right reciprocally supposc each other. 
Might and right must hot be confoundcd. A being might 
have immense power, that of the whirlwind, of thc thundcrbolt, 
that of one of the forces of nature ; if libcrtv is hot joined toit, 
16 
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;t is only a fearful and terrible thing, it is not a person,--it may 
inspire, in the highcst dcgree, fear and hope,--it bas no right to 
respect; onc bas no duties towards it. 
Duty and right are brothers, q_'heir common mothcr is liberty. 
Thcy arc born at the saine time, are developed and pcrish 
together. It nuht even be said that duty and right make one, 
and are thc saine being, having a face on two differcnt sides. 
What, in fact, is my right to your respect, except the duty you 
have to respect me, becausc I ara a free bcing ? But you arc 
ourself a free being, and the foundation of my right aud your 
duty becomcs for you thc foundation of an equal right, and in 
me of an equal duty.  
I say equal with the exactest equality, for liberty, aud libcrty 
alone, is equal to itself. All the rest is diverse; by all the rest 
mon diffcr; for resemblance implies diffcrence. As there are 
no two lcaves that are the same, thcre are no two men absolutcly 
the saine in body, senses, mind, hcart. But it is impossible to 
conceive of difference between the free will of one man and the 
free will of another. I ana fl'ee or I am hot free. If I am free, 
I ana ri-ce as much as you, and you arc as much as I. Thcre is 
hot in this more or lcss. One is a moral pemon as much as, and 
by the saine title as anothcr moral person. Volition, -hich is 
the seat of liberty, is the saine in all men. It may hàve in its 
service diffcrcnt instruments, powers different, and consequent]y 
unequal, whefler material or spiritual. But the powers of hich 
will disposes are hot it,  for it docs hot dispose of them in an 
absolute manner. The only free power is that of will, but that 
is essentially so. If will recognizes laws, thcse laws are hot 
motives, springs that more it,--thcy are idcal laws, that of jus- 
tice, for example ; will recognizes this law, and at the saine rime 
it h: the consciousness of the ability to fulfil i or to break it, 
doing the one only with the consciousnêss of the ability to do thc 

Sce the developme,'; of the idea of right, lectures 14 and 15. 
Sec lecture 14 Theory of liberty. 
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other, and reciprocally. Therein is the type of liberty, and at 
the saine time of tl'Ue equality ; evcry thing else is false. It is 
hot truc that men have thc right tobe equally rich, beautiful, 
robust, to enjoy equay, in a word, tobe equally fortunate ; for 
they originally and necessarily differ in ail those points of thei 
nature that correspond to pleasure, to riches, to good fortune. 
God has ruade us with pOWCl'S unequal in regard to ail these 
things. Here equality is againstnature and eternal order; for 
diversity and diffcrenee, as well as harmony, are the law of cre- 
ation. To dream of such an cquality is a strange mistake, a 
deplorablc error. False equality is the idol of ill-formed minds 
and bearts, of disquiet and ambitious, egoism. Truc equality 
aceepts without shame ail the exterior inequalities that God has 
ruade, and that it is not in the power of man hot only fo efface, 
but even to modify. 1N'oble liberty has nothing fo settle with 
the furies of pride and cnvy. As it does not aspire to domina- 
tion, so, and by virtue of the saine principle, it does hot more 
aspire to a chimerical equality of mind, of beauty, of fortune, ot 
enjoyments. Moreover, such an equality, were it possible, would 
be of little value in its own eyes ; it asks something much greater 
than pleasure, fortune, tank, to wit, respect. Respect, an equal 
respect of the sacred right of bcing ri'ce in every thing that consti- 
turcs the person, that person which is truy man ; this is what lib- 
erty and with it truc equality claim, or rather imperatively demand. 
Respect must hot be confounded with homage. I render homage 
to genius and beauty. I respect lmmanity alone, and by that I 
mean all free natures, for everv thing that is not free in man is 
foreign to him. Man is tberefore the equal of man precisely in 
every thing that makes him man, and the reign of truc equality 
exacts on the part of ail only the saine respect for what each 
one possesses equally in himself, both young and old, both ugly 
and beautiful, both rich and poor, both the man of genius and 
the mediocre man, both woman and lnan, whatever has conseious- 
ness of being a person and nota thing. The equal respect of 
common liberty is the principle at once of duty and right it is 
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the vil'tue of each and the security of all; by au admirable 
agrecment, it is digmty among men, and aCCOl'dingly peace ou 
earth. Such is the gl'eat and holy.image of liberty and equality, 
which has ruade the bcarts of our fathers beat, and the hearts of 
all vi'tuous and enlightened men, of ail true friends of immaflity. 
Sucl is the ideal that truc l)hilosophy pUl'Sues across tlle ages, 
frein tbe generous dreams of Plate te tbe solid conc(.ptions of 
]Iontesquieu, frein the first fl'ee legislatiou of the smalle.-t city of 
Grecce te our declaration of rights, and the immortal works of 
thc constituent Assembly. 
The philosophy of sensatiou stal'ts with a principle tiret eon- 
demns it te consequenees as (lis.strous as those of the prineiple 
of liberty are beueficent. 13y confounding" will with desire, it 
justifies passion, which is desire in ail its fol'ce--passion. vhich is 
precisely the Opl)OSite of libety. It accordingly unchains ail the 
desires and ail the passions, it gives full rein te iluagination and 
the heart; it renders each Ill;lli lUul:h less happy on acc,»unt of 
what he l)ossesses, than Iniserable on account of what he iacks ; 
it makês llim regard his Ileighbors ith au eye of envy ad con- 
tempt, and continually pushes society towards anarchy or tyranny. 
\Vhither, in filet, would you have interest lead i the train of de- 
sire . My desire is cel'tainly te be tlle most fol'tunate possible. 
My interest is te seek te be se by ail meat)s, svhatever tlwy may 
be, tln,ler the sing'le reserve that they be net eontrarv te thei 
end. Il" [ aih borl) the first of men, tlle richest, the m,st beauti 
ful, the IllOSt powel.fll, etc., I shall de every thing te preserve the' 
advantages I bave rece-"zed. If rate bas given me birth in a l'ank 
little elevated, 'ith a Inodel'ate f,rtulle, limited talents, and im- 
mense desires--fi,r it e:muot too ofien bc l'epeated, desire of e'ery 
l¢iud aspires ai'ter the infiuite--I shali de every thing te fise abo'e 
the er)wtl, in order te increase luy power, my firttme, my joys. 
Unfortunate on account of my position in this worhl, in ortier te 
change it, I dl'eam of, and call for revolutions, it is tl'ue, vithout 
êntbu.-[asln and p,iiticai fan:ticism, for interest alone d)es net 
produce thesê noble bllies, but under the sharp goad Ç,f vanlty 
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and ambition. Thereby, thell, I arrive at fortune and power; 
interest, then, claires security, as belote it invoked agitation. The 
need of security brings me back f,'om anarchy to fle need of 
order, p,'ov[ded order be to my profit; and I become a tyrant, i 
I can, or the gi]t servant of a tyrant. Against anarchy and tyran- 
ny, those two scourges of liberty, the only rampart is the universal 
sentiment of right, foundêd on the firm distinction between good 
and evi], the just and the usefifl, the honest and lhe agreeable, 
virtue anti interest, vill and desire, sensation and conscîence. 
5. Let us agaiu sigualize one of the necessary consequences of 
the doct,àne of intêrcst. 
A fi'ee helng, in possessio, of the sacrêd rule of justice, cannot 
vio]ate it, knowing that l,e shov]d and may fo]low it, without 
immêdiate]y recogiziug that he merits punishment. The idea 
of puni.hment is hot an artificial idea, borrowêd ri'oto the pro- 
round calculations of |egislators ; |egis|ations test upon the natural 
idca of pu,,il,ment. Tl,is idea, correspondlng to that of ]ibe]:ty 
and jt,.-fice, is necessarily wantlng where the former two do hot 
exist. Does 1,e who obeys, and fata]ly obeys his desires, by the 
attraction of pleasure and happiness, supposing that, without any 
other motive than that of intêrest, he does an act conformed, ex- 
terna]ly at least, to the rule of justice, merit any thing by doing 
such an action ? Not the lêast in the world. Conscience at- 
tributes to him no merit, and no one owes him thanks or recoin- 
pense, for he only thiuks of himse]f. On the otler hand, if he 
injures others in wishing .to serve himseIf, he does not feel culpa- 
[,le, and no one ean say to him that he has merited pmfishmênt. 
A fi'ee being who wi]ls what he does, who has a law, and tan 
conform to it, or break it, is alone responsible for his acts. 13rot 
what responsibility tan there be in the absence of liberty and a 
reeognized and aeeepted rule of justiee. The man of sensatiou 
and desire "tends fo his own good under the law of interest, as 
the stone is drawn towards the centre of the êarth under the ]aw 
of gravitation, as the needle points to the pole. Man may err in 
the pursuit of his intêrest. In this case, vhat is fo be doue. 
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As it seems, to put him agaiu in the rig'ht way. Intead of that, 
lin is punished. And for what, I pray you ? For being deceive& 
But error merlts advice, hot lUnishment. :Punishment has, lu 
the s),stem of interest, o more the sanction of moral sense than 
rccompense. :Punishment is only an act of personal defence on 
the part of society; itis an example which it gives, in order fo 
inspire a salutary terror. These molives are excellent, if if be 
addcd that this punishment is just in itself, that itis merlted, and 
that itis legitimately apl»lied to the action committed. Omit 
that, and the other motives lose their authority, and there renmins 
only an exercise of force, destitute of all morality. Then the cul- 
prit is hot ptmished ; he is smitten, or even put to death, as the 
animal that injures instead of serving is put to death without 
scruele. The condcmned does hot bow his head to the whole- 
some reparation due fo justice, but to the weight of irons or the 
stroke of the axe. The ehastisement is hot a legitimate satisfac- 
tion, an expiation which, comprehended by the culprit, reconciles 
him in his own eyes with the order that he bas violated. Itis a 
storm that he could not escape ; itis the thunder-bolt that flls 
upon him ; itis a force more powerful than his own, which COR- 
Isses and overthrows him. The appeaïance of public chastise- 
ments acts without doubt, upon the imagiuation of peoples; but 
it does hot enlighten their reason and speak to their conscience; 
if intimldates them, perhaps ; if does hot soften them. So recoin- 
pense is only an additional attraction, added to ail the others. 
A, propedy speaking, there is no merit, l'ecomi)ense is simply an 
advantage that one desires, that is striven for and obtained xvith- 
out attaching to it any moral i«]ea. Thus is deg'raded sud 
effaced the great institution, natural and divine, of the recoin- 
pense of virtue by hapl»iness ' and of rel)aïation for a ult by I)ro - 
portionate suflbring? 
re may then draw the conclusion, vithout fear of it. being 
contradicted either by analysis or dialectics that the doctrine o 

 See the lpreceding lectur% sud lectures 14 and 18. 
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interest is incompatible with the most certain facts, with tho 
strongest convictions of humanity. Let us add, that this doctrine 
is hot less incompatible with tho ]lOpO of another world, whero 
the pr]nciple of justice will be better realizel than in this. 
I will not seek whether the sensualistic metaphysics can arrive 
at an infilfite be]ng, author of the universe and man. I am well 
persuaded tbat it cannot. For every proof of the existence of 
God supposes in tbo human mind principles of whicb sensation 
renders no account,--for example, the universal and necessary 
principle of causality, without which I should haro no need of 
seeking, no power of finding the cause of whatever exists.  Ail 
that I wish to establish here is, that in tho system of interest, 
man, hot possessing any truly moral attribute, bas no rlght to 
put in God that of which ho finds no trace e]ther in the world or 
in h]mself. The God of the ethics of interest must be analogous 
to the man of flmse saine ethics. IIow could they attribute to 
llim the justice and the love--I mean disinterested love--of which 
flmy cannot have tbe least idea . The God tbat they can adroit 
loves himself, and fores only himself. And reciprocally, hot con- 
sidering him as the supreme princ[ple of charity and justice, we 
can neither love nor honor him, and the only wohip that we 
can tender him, is that of the fear with which his omnipotence 
inspires us. 
What holy hope could we then round upon sucb a God . And 
we who bave some rime grovelled upon this earth, thinking only 
of ourselves, seeking only pleasure and a pitiable happiness, what 
suffêrings nobly borne for justice, what generous efibrts to main- 
tain and devd»p tbe dignity of out soul, what virtuous affections 
for other souls, can we offer to the Father of humanity as titles 
to lais merciful justice . The principle that most persuades the 
human race of the immortality of the soul is still the necessary 
principle of merit and demerit, which, hot finding here below 
exact satisfaction, and yet under the necessity of finding it, in- 

 1st part, lecture 1. 
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spires us to call upon God fi»r its satisfaction, who bas hot put in 
our hearts the law of justice to violate it himselt" in regard to us. i 
Now, we have just seen that the ethies of interest destroy the 
principle of merit aud demerit, both in flfis world, and above ali, 
in the world to corne. Aeeordingly, there is no regard beyond 
flis world,--no reeourse to an all-powerful judge, wholly just and 
wholly good, against the sports of fortune and the imperfections 
of human justice. Every thing is eompleted for man between 
birth and death, in spire of the instincts and presentiments of his 
heart, and even the prineiples of his reason. 
The disciples of IIelvetius will, perhaps, claire the glory of 
having ff'ced humanity ff'oto the fears and hopes that turn it aside 
ff'oto its truc interests. It is a service vhich mankind will appre- 
ciatê. I,ut sinee they confine out whole destiny to this world, 
let us demand of them what lot so worthy of envy fley have in 
reserve for us here, hat social ordêr flêy charge vith out good 
fortuuê, what politics, in fine, are derivêd ff'oto thêir ethies. " 
You already know. We bave demoustrated that the philoso- 
phy of sensation kuows neither truc liberty nor truc right. What, 
in fict, is will for this philosophy ? It is deslre. What, then, is 
right. The power of satisfying desires. On this score, man is 
hot ff'ce, and right is inlght. 
Once more, nothing pêrtains less to man than desire. Desire 
cornes of neêd which man does hot make, which he submits to. 
IIe 'ubmits in the saine way to desire. To reduce vill to desire 
is to mmihilate liberty; itis worse still, itis to put it where itis 
not; itis to create a meudaeious liberty that beeomes an instru- 
ment of c'ime and Iniserv. To ca]i nmn to such a libêrty is to 
open his soul to infinite desires, which itis impossible for him to 
satisfy. Desire is in its nature without limits, and out power s 
very limlted. If we were alone in this world, e should even 

 Sec lecture 16. 
 On the t,ol|ties that are dcrived from the philosophy of sensation, sec the 
four lectures that we dcvoted to the exposition and rcfutatlon of the doctrine 
f ttobbcs, vol. iii. oftl=e 1st Stries. 
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then be much troubled to sat]sfy ou desires. But we press 
against cach otber witla immense desires, and limited, divce, and 
unequal powers. \Vhen right is the force tiret is in each of us, 
equality of rights is a chimera,--Ml rights are unequal, since all 
forces are uuequal and eau never cease to be so. It is, flerefore, 
necessary to renounce equality as well as liberty ; or if one invents 
a false equality as well as a false liberty, he puts humanity in 
pursuit of a phantom. 
Such are the social clements that the ethics of interest give to 
polifics. From such elements I defy all the politics of the school 
of sensation and iuterest to produce a single day of liberty and 
happiness for the human race. 
When right is mlght, the natural state of men among them- 
selves, is war. Ail desiring thc saine things, they are all neces- 
sarily enemies; and iu this war, woe to the feeble, to the feeble 
in body and the fêeble i mind ! The stronger are the masters 
by perfect right. Since right is might, the feeble may coin- 
plain of nature that bas hot ruade them strong, and hot coin- 
plain of the strong man 'ho uses his right in oppressing 
them. The feeble then call deception to theh" aid; and it is 
in this strife bctween cunning and force that humanity combats 
with itself. 
Yes, if there are only needs, desires, passions, intêrests, with 
diflhrent forces pitted against each other, war, a war sometimes 
declared and bloody, sometimcs silent and full of meannesses, 
is in the nature of things. No social art can change th]s na- 
ture,it may be more or less cavered; it always reappears, 
overcomes and rends the veil with which a mendacious legisla- 
tion envelops it. Dream, then, of liberty for beings that are 
hot free, of equality between beings that are essentially dif- 
ferent, of respect for rights where there is no right, and of flac 
establishment of justice on an indestructible foundation of in- 
imical passions ! From such a foundation can spring only end- 
less troubles or oppression, or rather all these evils together in a 
necessarv circle. 
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This fatal circle cmx be broken ouly by the aid of princtplcs 
which all the metamorl)hoses of sensation do hot engender, and 
for which interest cannot account, which none the less subsist to 
the honor and for the safety of hulnanity. These priuciples are 
those that tlme bas little by little drawn from Christianity in 
order to give them for the guidance of modern societies. ]'ou 
will find them written in the glorious declaration of rights that for- 
e'er broke the monarchy of LouEs XV., and prepared the consti- 
tutional monarchy. They are in the charter that governs us, in 
our laws, in out institutions, in out manners, in the air that we 
breathe. They sere at once as foundations for our sociêty and 
the new pllilosol)hy necessary fo a new order, t 
l'erhaps you will ask me how, in the eighteenth century, so. 
many distinguished, so many honest ou]s could let themseh-es be 
seduced by a system that mnst bave been revolting to ail their 
sentiments. I will :mswer by rêminding yon that the eighteenth 
cêntury was an immoderate reaction against the faults into which 
had sadly fallen the old age of a great century and a great king, 
that is to say, the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the persecn- 
tion of ail free and elevated 1)hilosophy, a narrow and suspicious 
dêvotion, and intolerauce, with its usual compauion, hypocrisy. 
These excesses must have produced opposite excesses. Mme. de 
Maintenon opened the route fo Mme. de Pompadour. Affer the 
mode of devotion cornes that of license; it takes every thing by 
storm. It descends ri'oto the conrt to the nobility, to the clergy 
êven, and accordingly to the people. It carriêd away the best 

 These words sufficicntly mark the gencrous epoch in which we pronounce 
them, without woundiug the authority and the applauees of a noble uth 
when M. de Châteaubriand covercd the Restoration with his own glory, 
when M. Royer-Collard presided over public instruction, M. Pasquier, M. 
Lainé, M. de Serre over justice ,md the iuterior, Marsl,al St. Cyr over war: 
and the Dake de Rchel}eu over forcign affair, when the Dukc do Broglie 
prepared the true legislation of tho press, and M. Decazes, the author ofthe 
wise and eour,gcous ordinanco of Scptember 5, ll, was at tho head or 
the councils of the crown; whcn fiually, Louis XVlll. separated himself, 
ko tlenry IV., h'om his oldest servants in order to be thc -ing of tho  hoIo 
uation." 
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spirits, even genius itself. It put a fi»reign philoso»hy in the place 
of the national philosophy, culpable, pel'secuted as it had been, 
for hot being irreconcilable with Christianity. A disciple of 
Locke, whom Locke had discarded, Condillac, rock the place of 
Descal'tes, as the author of Candide and la Pacdle ha,] taken tl:e 
place of Corneille and Bossuet, as Boucher and Vanloo had takeu 
the place of Lesueur and l'oussm. The effiles of 1,1easure and 
interest were the necessary ethics of that epoch. If must hot be 
supposed ri'cm this th:.t ail souls were corrupt. Men, says M. 
Royer-Collard, are neither as good nor as bad as their principles.  
bTo stcic has been as austere as stoicism, no cpicurean as exxerva- 
ted as epicureanisnl. Iluman weakness practically baffles virt«ous 
theories ; in return, thank God, the instinct of' the heart condelnns 
to inconsistency the honest man who errs in bad theories. Ac- 
cordingly, in the eighteenth century, the most generous and most 
disinterested sentiments often shone forth under the reign of the 
philosophy of sensation and the ethics of interest. But it is none 
the less truc, that the philosophy of sensation is falsê, and the 
ethics of interest destructive of all moral.ity. 
I should perlmps nmke an apology for so long a lecture ; but 
it was necêssary to combat sel'iously a doctrine of morality radi- 
cally incompatible with that which I would make penetrate your 
minds and your souls. It was especially neces.sary for me to strip 
the ethics of interest of that false appêarance of liberty which 
they usurp in vain. I maintain, on the contrary, that thcy are 
the ethics of slaves, and send thenl back to the rime when they 
ruled. Now, the principle of interest being destroyed, I propose 
to examine other principles also, less false without doubt, but still 

 OEavres de teid, vol. iv., p..°97 : « Men are neither as good nor as bad as 
tlteir priuciples ; and, as there is rm skeptic i thc street, so I atn sure tltero 
s no disiuterested spectator of human actions who fs hot compeIled to dis-. 
ern them  just and unjust. Skepticlsm bas no light that does hot pa,o 
.before the splendor of that vivid internal liht that lightens the oects 
of moral perception, as thc light of day lightens the objects of sensiblo 
perception." 
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defective, exclusive, and incomplete, upon which celebrated sy 
tems have pretended fo round ethics. I will successvely combat 
thes principles taken in themse,vês, and will then bring flem 
together, reduced fo their just value, in a fleory large enough to 
cotttain ail the true elements of morality, in order fo express faith- 
fullv common sense and entire human eonsciousness. 



LECTURE XIII. 

OTHER DEFECTIVE 1'12INCIPLES. 

The ethics of sentiment.--The ethics founded on the prlncple ofthe intcrest 
of the great¢st number.--The ethics founded on the will of God 
The ethic founded ou the puuishments and rewards of anotlter lit'e. 

A(}AINST the ethics of interest, ail generous souls take refuge 
iii the ethics of sentiment. The following are some of the facts 
on which these ethics are supDol'ted , and by which they seeln to 
be authorized. 
When we have donc a good action, is it hot certain that we 
experience a pleasure of a certain nature, which is to us the re- 
ward of this action ? This pleasure does not colne ff'oin the 
sensesit has neither its iriuciple nor its measure in an impres- 
sion ruade upon oto" olans. Neither is it confounded with the 
joy of satisfied personal interest,--we are hot moved in the saine 
manner, in thinking that we bave succeeded, and in tl,iilling that 
we bave been honest. The pleasure attached to the testiinony 
of a good conscience is pure; other pleasures are much alloyed. 
It is durable, whilst the others quickly pass away. Fi,mlly, it is 
always within out reach. Even in the midst of lni.fo,'tunê, man 
beal's in himself a perlnalmnt source of exquisite jç,ys, for he 
always bas the p,»wêr of doing right, whilst success, dêl)endent 
upon a thousand circulnstances of which we are hot the masters, 
ean give only an occasional and precarious pleasu,'e. 
As virtue has its joys, so cl'ime bas its pains. The suffering 
that follws a fiult is the just l'ecompense for the ple«sure that 
we bave found in it, and is ofteu born with it: It poisons cu]pa- 
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ble joys and the successes that are hot legitimate. It wounds, 
rends, bites, flms to speak, and thereby receives its naine. 1 To 
be man, is sufficient to understand this suffering,--it is remorse. 
Here are other facts equa]]y incontestable : 
I perceive a man whose face bears the marks of distress and 
mise1 T. There is nothing in this that reaches and injures me; 
neverthe]ess, without reflection or ca]cnlation, the sig'ht alone of 
this snfi'ering man makes me surfer. This sentiment is pity, com- 
passion, whose general prineiple is sympathy. 
The sadness of one of my fellow-men inspires me with sadness, 
and a glad face disposes me to joy : 

Ut ridcntibus arrident ita flentibus adflent 
IIumani vultus. 

The joy of others 
even their physical 
ahnost physieaIIy. 
was fltat expression 

has an echo in out souls, and their suffcrings, 
sufferings, commnnicate themselves to us 
Not as exaggerated as it bas been supposed 
of Mme. de Sévign6 to ber sick daughter: I 

have a pain in your breast. 
Our soul feels the need of putting itself in unison, and, as it 
were, in equilibrium with that of others. Henee those electrie 
movements, thus to speal, that run through ]m'e assemblies. 
One receives tire eounter-stroke of the sentiments of his neigh- 
bors,admiration and enthusiasm are eontagious, as well as 
pleasantry and ridicule. IIence again the sentiment with which 
the author of a virtuous action inspires us. We fcel a pleasure 
analogous to that which he feels himse]f. :But are we vitnesses 
of a bad action  ont souls refuse to participate in the sentiments 
that animate the euIpable man,--they bave for him a true aver- 
gion, wbat is called antipathy. 
We do not forget a third order of facts that pertain fo thc 
preceding, but differ from them. 
We not only sympathize with the author of a virtuous action, 

 Mcrdre--to bite» is the main root of remords--remors. 
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we wish him wcll, we voluntarily do good to him, in a certain 
degree we love him. This love goes as far as enthusiasm 'hen 
i bas for its object a sublime aet and a hero. This is thc prin- 
ciplc of thc homagcs, of the honors that humanitv rendors te 
great mcn. And this sentiment doês not pertain soleIy to others, 
--wc apply it to ourselvcs by a sort of return that is hot egoism. 
¥cs, it may be said that wc love oursclves whcn we bave donc 
wcll. Thc sentiment that othcrs owc us, if they arc just, wc 
accord to oursclves,--that se'ntiment is benevo|ence. 
On the contrary, do we witness a bad action? We expc- 
ricnce for the author of this action antipathy; moreover we 
wish him evil,--wc desirc that ho should surfer for the fault that 
he lins committed, and in proportion to the gravity of the fault. 
For this reason great culprits are odious to us, if they do hot 
compcnsate for their crimes by deep remorse, or by great virtues 
mingled vith their crimes. This sentiment is hot ma|evo]cnce. 
Malevo|ence is a pcrsonal and interestcd sentiment, which makcs 
us 'ish evil to othêrs, because thcy are an obstacle to us. Ha- 
trcd does hot ask whether such a man is virtuous or vicious, but 
whcther he obstructs us, surpasses us, or injures us. The senti- 
ment of which we arc speaking is a sort of hatred, but a generous 
hatrcd that neithcr springs from intcrcst nor envy, but from a 
shocked conscience. If is ttrned against us hen we do evi|, as 
well as against othe. 
Moral satisfaction is hot sympathy, neithcr is sympathy, to 
speak rigorously, benevolence. :But these three phenomena 
have the common character of ail being sentiments. They give 
birth to three different and analogous systems of ethics. 
According to certain philosophers, a good action is that which 
is followed by moral satisfaction, a bad action is that which is 
followed by remorse. The good or bad character of an action is 
at first attested to u: by the sentiment that accompanies it. Then, 
this sentiment, -ith its moral signification, we attribute to other 
men ; for we judge that they do as we do, that in presence of the 
same actions they fecl the saine sentiments. 
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Other philosophers have assigned the saine part to sympathy 
or bcnevolence. 
For thcse the sign and mcasure of thc good is in the senti- 
ments of affection md bcnevolence which we feel for a moral 
agent. Does a man excite in us by such or such an action a 
more or less vivid disposition to wish him wcll, a desire to see 
nnd cven makc him happy ? we may say that this action is good. 
If, by a scrics of actions of thc same kind, he makes this dispo- 
sition and this desirc permanent in us, we judge that he is a vir- 
tuous man. Does ho excite an 3pposite dcsire, an opposite 
disposition ? ho ,,ppears to us a dishonest man. 
For the former, the good is that with which we naturally 
symp«thize. Has a man devoted himself to death through love 
for his country? this heroic action awakcns in us, in a certain 
degree, the saine sentiments that inspired him. Bad passions 
are hot thus echocd in out" hearts, unless they tànd us already 
very corrùpt, and have interest for their accomplice; but even 
then thcre is something in us tlmt revolts against these ,passions, 
and in the most depraved soul subsists a concea!cd sentimentof 
sympathy for the good, and antipathy for the e'il. 
These differcnt systcms may be reduced to a singlc one, which 
is called thc ethics of sentiment. 
Itis hot difficult to show the difference which separates these 
ethics ff'oto those of egoism. Egoism is the exclusive love.of 
self, is the thoughtful and permanent search for out own ,pleas- 
ure and our own vell-being. 
What is there more opposcd to interest than benevolence? 
In bencvolence, far from wishing othcrs wcll by rcason of out 
interest, ve will voluntarily risk something, we will make some 
sacrifice in order to set've an honest man who lins gained our 
heart. If even in this sacrifice the soul feels a pleasure, this 
pleasure is only the involuntary accompaniment of sentiment, it 
is hot the end proposed,--we feel it without ha-ing sought it. 
It is, indeed, permitted the soul to taste this pleasure, for if is 
nature herself that attaches it to benevolcnce 
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Sympathy, like benevolcnce, is rc]atcd to anothcr than our- 
selves,--our intcrest is hot its starting-point. Thc soul is so 
constituted that it is capable of suffering on account of thc suf- 
ferings of an enemy. That a man does a noble action, although 
i opposes out interests, awakcns in us a certain sympathy for 
that actiou and its author. 
The attcmpt has becn ruade to cxplain the compassion with 
which the suffering of one of out fellow-mcn inspires us by the 
fear that we ha-e of feeling it in out turn. But thc unhappincss 
fo which we feel compassion, is offert so far f'om us and threatcns 
us so little, that it would be absurd to fcar it. Doubtless, that 
sympathy may have existence it is nccessa T to experiçnce suf- 
fering,wn ignara nall. For how do you supposc that I can 
be sensible to evils of which I form to myself no idea? But 
that is only the condition of sympathy. It is not at ail necessary 
to concludc that it is only a remembrance of out own ills or the 
fear of ills to corne. 
:No recurrence to ou'selvcs caa account for sympathy. In thc 
first place, if is involuntary, lile antipathy. Then it cannot be 
supposed that we sympathize 'ith any one in ordcr to win his 
bcnevolence ; for he who is its object often knows hot what we 
feel. What benevo]ence are we seeking, whcn we sympathize 
vifl men that we have never seen, that we never shall ste, with 
men that are no mo'e ? 
Egoism admits all plcasures; it repels none; it may, if it is 
enlightened, if if has become delicatc and refined, recommend, 
as more durable and lcss alloyed, the pleasures of sentiment. 
The ethics of sentiment would flmn be confounded with those of 
egoism, if they should prescribe obedience to sentiment for the 
pleasure tiret we find in it. Thcre would, thon, be no disinter- 
estcdness in ù.,--the individual would be the cente and sole 
end of all his actions. But such is hot the case. The charm of 
the pleasures of conscience cornes from the vcry fact that wc 
are foetful of self in the action that has produccd them. So 
if nature has joined o sympathy and bencvoleace a {rue enjoy- 
17 
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ment, it is on condition that these scntimcnts remain as they are, 
pure and disiutrested ; you must only think of the object 
your sympathy and bcnevolcnce in ordcr that bcnevolence and 
sympa|hy may rcceive thcir recompense in the pleasure -hich 
they give. Othcrwise, this pleasure no longer has its reason for 
existence, and it is wanting as soon as it soght for itsclf. 
mctamorphose of interest can produce a pleasure attachcd te 
disinterestcdness alerte. 
The ethics of egoism are only a pcrpetual falsehood,--they 
preserve the humes consccratcd by cthics, but thcy abolish ethics 
thcmselves ; they deccive humanity by speaking te humanity its 
own language, concealing undcr this borrowed language a radi- 
cal opposition te all the instincts, te all the ideas that ferre the 
treasure of mankind. On the contrary, if sentiment is net the 
good itself, it is its faithful companion and useful auxiliary. It 
is as if wcre the sign of the prescncc of the good, and rentiers 
the accomplishment of it more easy. We always bave sophisms 
at out disposal, in order te persuade ourselvcs that our truc 
interest is te satisfy present passion; but sophism bas less influ- 
ence over the mind when the mind is in seine sort defended by 
the heart, lothing is, thercfore, more salutary than te excite 
and preserve in the seul those noble sentiments that lift us above 
the slavery of pcrsonal interest. The habit of participating in 
the sentiaents of virtuous men disposes us te act like them. Te 
cultivate in ourselves benevolence and sympathy is te fertilize the 
source of charity and love, is te nourish and develop the germ of 
gencrosity and devotion. 
Itis seen that we rendcr sincere homage te the ethics of sen- 
timent. These ethics are true,--only they are net suflàcient for 
themsc]ves ; they need a principle which authorizes them. 
I act vell, and I fecl on account of it an internal satisfaction : 
i de evil, and feel remorse on account of it. These two senti- 
ments de net qualify the act that I bave just donc, since they 
«llow it. Would it be possible for us te fcel any internal satis- 
faction fo," having acted well if wc did nqt judge that we had 
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acted wcll ?--ny rcmorse fi)r having done evil, if we did no 
judge that we h:d done evil A the saine time tlmt ve da 
such or such an act, a narre-cri and instinctive judgment chamc. 
tcrizes it. and it is in conscquencc of this judgment that 
scnsibility is movcd. Sentiment is net this primitive and immc- 
diate judgment; far ff'oto forming the basis of the idea of the 
good, it supposes ]t. It is mnnifcstly a vic]ous c]cle te d(.-ivc 
thc lnowlcdge of the good h'om that which-vould net exist 
without this knowlcdge.  
Se is it net bccause wc fid a good action that we sympathizc 
with t ? ls it net l)ccause thc dispositions of a mn l.pcar 
us conformed te thc dca of justice, that we are inclined te par- 
t]c]pate in thcm with him ? Moreovcr, if sympathy were the 
t'ue c'iteion of the good, evc-y thing for which we feel sympa- 
thy would be good. But sympathy is net only related te things 
in thch" nature moral, we a]so sympathize 'ith the grief and the 
joy that hve nothing te de -ith vrtue and c'ime. We evcn 
sympathize wth physic«d suffe'hgs. Moral sympathy s only a 
case of genc'al sympathy. It must cven be acknowlcdged that 
sympathy is net always in acco'dance with right. We some- 
timcs sympath]ze th ce-tain sentiments that we condemn, be- 
cause, w]thou be]ng in themsclves bad'hich would p'event 
all sympathy--they gi'e an inclination te the greatest faults; 
f»r example, love, which comcs se near te irregula-ity, and emu- 
.arien, that se quiclly leads te ambition. 
Bcnevolence lso is net a]ways dcterm]ned by the good alone. 
And, again, when it is applied te a virtuous man, it supposes a 
judgment by hich we pronouncc that this man ]s vi-tuous. 
is net bccause 'e ish the author of an action well that we judgc 
that this action is good ; it is because we judge that this action 
is good that we wish its author well. Th]s is net all. In thc 
sentiment of bcncvolcnce is envelopcd a new judgment which is 

i Sec 1st part, lecture 5, Or ][ystic£ra, and d part, lecture 6 O», t]ie Se'a- 
iirae»,t o.f te 17ea«t.f«l. Sce also, 1st Scrics vol. iv. detailed rcfltation o! 
tle Thecries of Ilutcleson and Smit}. 
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hot in sympathy. This judgment is the following : the authol 
of a good action deserves to be happy, as the author of a bad 
action deservcs to surfer in ordcr to cxpiate it. This is the rea- 
son why we desire hal)pincss for thc one and reparatory suffcring 
for" the otber. Bencvolence is little else than the sensible form 
of this judgmcnt. 
Ali these sentiments, thet'cfoe, suppose an antcior and supc- 
flot" judgmcnt. Every'bet'e and always the saine vicious circle. 
Ft'om the fact that thc sentiments which wc bave just 'esct'ibed 
have a moral character, it is concluded that they constitute tle 
idea of tbe good, vhilst itis the idca of the good that communi- 
catcs to lhcm the character thnt we pcrceive in tlem. 
Another difficulty is, that sentiments pert«dn to sensibili/y, 
and borrow fl'om it something of is reltive and changing nature. 
Itis, then, vcr " neccssary that «,ll men s]ould bc made to enjoy 
with the saine dclicacy the pleasut'es of the leart. Therc are 
gross natures and natutcs rcfincd. If your dcsites ate impetuous 
and violent, ill hot the idea of the pleasurcs of virtue be in you 
much more casily overcome l,y the force of passion than if na- 
tme had given )'ou a tr«mquil temperamcnt ? The ste,te of the 
atmosphcre, health, sickness, cahu or rouse out mot'al sensibility. 
Slitude, by delivcring man up to himself, leavcs to rcmorse all 
its cnergy, thc p-esencc of &.ath redoubles it ; but thc .world, 
noise, force of examplc, habit, vithout power to smother it, in 
some sort stun it. The spit-it has a little season of rest. Wc 
;tre not al'ays in the veiu of enthusiasm. Cotu'age itsclf has its 
intermissions. Wc lnow the celebrated expt-ession: He was 
one dav bt'avc. Humor ha. its vicissitudes that influence out 
most intimate sentiments. 'l'he purcst, the mostidcd sentiment 
still pe,-tius on some side to organization. The inspiration of 
the poct, thc passion of the loyer', the enthusiasm of the mar- 
tyr-, have the" languors and shortcomings that often depcnd 
on vet'y pitiable material causes. On those pe'petual fluctu- 
ations of sentiment, is it possible to ground a legislation equal 
for all? 
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Sympathy and benevolence do not escape tbe conditions of all 
the phenomem of sensibility. We do hot all possess in thc 
saine degree the power of feeling what others experience. Those 
ho bave suffered most best comprehend suffcring, and consc- 
qucntiy feel for it the most lively compassion. With mcre 
imagination one also rcpresents to himself bettcr and fcels more 
what passe :.n thc sou|s of his fcllow-man. One feels more 
sympathy for pbysical p]easures and pains, another for pleasures 
and pains of soul ; and each of thcse sympathies has in each of 
us its degrees and vinlutions. Thcy hot only diffcr, they .fftcn 
oppose cach othcr. Sympathy for talent weakens thc indigna- 
tiou that outr«g6d vi'tuc produccs. We overlook many things 
in Voltaire, in" Rousseau, in Mil'abeau. and wc excuse them on 
account of the corrtption of thcir century. The sympathy 
caused by the pain of a condcmncd person renders less livcly the 
just antipathy excitcd by bis crimc. Thus turns and wavers at 
each stcp that sympathy which some would set up as the su- 
preme arbiter of the good. Benevolcnce does hot vary less. 
We bave souls naturallv motc or less affcctionate, more or less 
animatcd. And, thcn, like sympathy, bcnevolcnce reccives the 
countcr-stroke of different passions that are mingled with if. 
Friendship, for example, often rendcrs us, in spite of ourselves, 
more bcnevolcnt than justice would wish. 
Is it hot a ru]e of prudence hot fo listen fo, wlthout alwavs 
disdaining them, the inspirationsoften capricious--of the heurt . 
Governed by reason, sentiment becomes to it an admirable sup- 
port. But, delivered up to "*elf, in a little whilo it degenerates 
iuto passion, and passion is fantastic, excessive, unjust; it gies 
to the soul spring and energy, but generally troubles and perverts 
it. It is even hot verv fitr from egoism, aud it usually teiminates 
in that, wholly generous as it is or seems to be in the beginning. 
Unless we alwqys l:eep in slght the good and the inflexible obli- 
gation that is attached to it, unlcss we always keep in sight this 
fixed and imnmtable point, the soul knows hot where to betnke 
)elf on that moving" g'round that is ealled sensibilité'; it floats 
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ri'oto sentiment te passion, ri'oto generosity te selfishness, ascend 
ing one day te the pitch of enthusiasm, and the next day descend- 
;.ng te all the miseries of person:flity. 
Thus the ethics of sentiment, althougl superior te those of 
mterest, are net less insufl]cient: 1st. They give as thc founda- 
tion of the idea of the good what is founded on this saine idca; 
2d. q_'he rule that they propose is too mobile te be universally 
obligatory.  
There is another system of whieh I will also say, as of the pre- 
eeding, that it is net fa|se, but icomplete and insufficient. 
The partisans of lhe ethies of utility and happiness have tried 
te save heir prineiple by generalizing it. ke¢ording te them, 
tbe good ean be nothing bnt happiness ; but egoism is wrong" in 
zmderstanding by that the hapl,iness of thc individual; wc must 
understand by it the general happiness. 
Let us establish, n the fir.t l»laee, that the new prineiple is en- 
tire]y opposed te that of personal interest, for, aeeording te eir- 

a We de net grow weary of eitlng M. Royer-Collard. IIe has markcà the 
dcfeets of tho ethics of sentiment in a lively and powert'ul pas.age ri'oto 
which we borrow some traits. uvres de leid, vol. iii. p. 410, 411 : "The 
perception of the moral qualities of buman actions is accompanieà by an 
emotion of tbe seul that is cMled sentiment. Sentiment is a stpport of nature 
that invites us te good by the attraction of tbe noblcst joys of which man is 
capable, and turns us frein evil by the contempt, the aversion, the horror 
vrith whieh it inspires us. It is a fact tbat by the contemplation of a beauti- 
ful action or a noble eharacter, at the ame rime that we perceive thcse qual- 
itics of the action and the eharactcr (perception, whlch is a jndgment), c 
feel for the person a lo'e min._,:led witb rcspect anà sometimes an admiration 
that is full of tendcrnss. A bad action, a loose and pêrfidious charactcr, 
excite a eontrary perception an sentiment. Tbo internal appr,bation of 
conscience and remorse are sentiments attachcd te the perception of the 
moral qualities of oar own actions. . I de net weaken tire part of 
sentiment; yet it is net truc that ethlcs are wholly in sentiment ; if we main- 
ta;n this, we annihilate moral distinctions. :Let ethioe be wbolly in 
sentiment, and nothing is in itself good, nothing is in itself evil ; good aud 
cvil are relative ; the qnalities of human actions are precisely snch as each 
one feels them te be. Change sentiment, and you chane every thing; the 
me action is at once good» indiffcrent, and bad, according te the affection 
of the spectator. Silence sentiment, and actions are only physical phenom- 
ena; obligation is resol'ed into inclination% virtue into pleasure, honesty 
baie utility. S uch are the ethies of Epicttrns: Di melio'a 29ils !" 
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cumstances, it may demand, net only a passing sacrifice, but an 
irretaralJ]e sacrifice, that of life. :New, the wisest calculations oi 
l»ersonal interest canner go thus far. 
And, notwithstanding, this priuciple is far frein containing truc 
ethics and the  hole of ethics. 
The principle of genëral iuterest leans towards disinterestcd- 
ness, and this is certaiuly nmch ; but disinterestedness is the con- 
dition of virtue, net virtue itself. V'e may co mit an injustice 
wth the most enth'e disinterestedness. Frein the fact that an 
action does net profit him who does it, it does net follow that it 
may net be in itself vcry unjust. In seeking gcncral interest 
before all, we escape, it is truc, that vice of seul which is called 
selfishness, but x«e may fidl into a thousand iniquities. Or, in- 
deed, it must be felt, that general interest is always conformed te 
justice. :But these two ideas are net adequate te each other. 
If they very often go together, they are sometimes also separated. 
Themistoc]es proposed te tbe Athenians te burn the fleet of the 
ailles that was in the port of Athens, and thus te secure te them- 
selves the snpremacy. The project is usefttl, says Aristides, but 
it is unjust, and on account of this simple speech, the Atheians 
renounce an advantage that must be purchased by an injustice. 
Observe that Themistocles had nopartlcular interest in that; he 
thought only of the interest of his country. :But, had he hazarded 
or given his life in order te engage the Athenians in such an act, 
he would only bave been consecrating--what bas often been 
seen--an admirable devotiou te a course in itself immoral. 
Te this it is replied, that if, in the example cited, justice and 
interest exclude each other, it is because the interest was net 
sufflciently general ; and the celebrated maxiln is arrived at, that 
one must sacrifice himself te his family, his family te the city, tho 
city te country, country te humanity, that, in fine, the good is 
the interest of the greatest number.  

a In this formula is recognizcd the system of Bentham, who, for some tlme 
had numerous partisans in Engla .d, and even in France. 
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When you have gone flus far, you have hot yet attaiued ew:n 
the idea of justice. The interest of humanity, like that of th« 
individual, may accord in fict with justice, fol" in that there is 
certaiuly no iucompatibiliiy, but the two things are none the 
more idcntical, so that we cannot say with exactness that the in- 
terest of hunaauity is thc foundation of justice. A single case, 
even a single hypothcsis, in vhich the intcrest of humanity should 
not accord with the good, is suflàcient t( enable us to conclude 
that one is hot esseutially the oflmr. 
We go firther: if it is the intcrest of huumnity that constitutes 
and mcasures justice, that ou]y is uujust which this interest de- 
clares to bc so. ]3ut you are hot able to aftlrm absolutely, that, 
in any circumstance, the iuterest of humanity will not demand 
such or such an action ; and if it demands it, by virtue of your 
principlc, it will be uecessary to do it, whatever it may be, and to 
do it inasmuch as it is just. 
You order me to sacrifice particular interest to general iuterest. 
:13ut in tire naine of what do you order »ne to do this . Is it in 
the naine of interest  If interest, as such, must touch me, evi- 
dently my interesl must also touch me, aud I do hot sec why I 
should sacrifice it to that of others. 
The supreme end of human lire, you say, is happiuess. I hence 
conclude very reasonably, tha the supreme end of my lire is my 
happiness. 
In order to ask of me the sacrifice of my happiness, i must be 
called for by some other principle than happiuess itself. 
Consider to what pcrl,lexity tbis £tmous priuciple of the greatest 
good of the grêatest number condemus me. I have already mucla 
diffieulty in disceruing my truc interest in the obscuritv of the 
fitture; by substituting for the iufallible voice of justice the un- 
certain calculations of personal iuterest, you have hot rendered 
action easy for me ; but it becomes impossible, if it is necessary 
to seek, belote acting, what is the interest hot only of myself, but 

 See lecture 12. 
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of my fa,nily, net only t,f my fimily, but of my country, net only 
of my country, but of humanity. What ! must I embrace the 
entire world in my foresight . Vhat ! is such the price of virtue 
You impose upon me a knowledge that God alone possesses. 
Ara I in his counsels se as te adjust my actions according te 
decrees. The philosophy of hlstory and thê wisest diplomacy 
are net, then, sufficient [br conductilg ourselves well. Imagine, 
thereforê, that there is no mathematical science of human lire. 
Chance and liberty cou[bund the lrofoundest calculations, over- 
turn the best-established fortunes, relieve the most desperate 
miseries, migle good fortuue and bad, confound ail [bresight. 
And would you establish ethics on a foundation se mobile 
[Iow much place you leare for Sol)hism in that complaisant and 
enigmatical law of general interest ! If will net be very difficult 

/st Stries, vol. iv., p. 174 : "If thc good is that alone whlch must be the 
Post useful te thc grcatcst numbcr, whcrc con the good be fotmd, and who 
con discern it. Iii order te know whethcr such an action, which I propose 
te mysclf te de, is good or bad, I must bc sure, in spite of its visible and 
direct utility in the prescrit moment, that it will net beconm in.]urioas in a 
future that I de net yct know. I must seck whether, uscftil te mine and 
those that surround me, it will net bave countcr-strokes disastrous te the 
human race, of which I mnst think befbrc .ail. Itis inportant that I shoultl 
know whether the money that I ara tcmpted te givc this .... rtunate who 
uceds it, could net bc otherwis6 more uscfully cmployed. In fitct, the rule 
is hcrc the greatest goo,| of the greatest number, bi ortier te follow it, wh.at 
calculations are imposed on nm. In the obscurity of the fiture, in the un- 
eertaiff y of the somcwhat remote consequcnccs of evcry action, the surest 
way is te de nothin tlmt is net related te myelf, and the last re.ult of a 
prudence se rcfined is indifference and egoism. Supposing you have re- 
ccived a deposit tom an opulent neighhor, who is old and sick, a sure of 
which he bas no nced, and without which your numerous lqamily runs the 
risk of dying with fimine, iIe calls on you t'or thia sum,--what will you de ? 
The grcatest nmnber is on your side, aud thc greatcst utility also ; for this 
snm is in.ignificant for.your rich ncighbor, whilst it will save your family 
frein miscry, and perhaps frein dcath. Faflmr of a family, I should like 
much te know in the naine of what prlnciplc you wotfld hesitate te rctain 
the sure which is nccessary te you.  lntrepid reasoner, placed in thc alter- 
native of killing this sick old man, or ofletting your witb and children die of 
hunger, in all houcsty of conscience you otght te kill him. You bave the 
right, it is even your duty te sacrifice the less advantage of a single person 
te much the greater a,lvantne ofa greater number ; and ince this principle 
is thc expression of truc .]usticc, you are only its minister in doing" what you 
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ahvays fo find some remote reasou of general interest, which will 
excuse us ri'oto being fitithful in the prcsent moment to out 
fi'iends, when they shall be in misfortune. A man in adversity 
addresses himself to my generosity. But could I hot employ my 
money in a way more useful to hmnanity ? Vïll hot the coun- 
lry have need of if to-morrow ? Let us virtuously keep it for the 
country then. Moreover, even where the interest of all seems 
evident, therc still remains some chance of error ; it is, therefore, 
better to withhold. It will always bc wisdom to wiflflmld. Yes, 
when if is necessary, in order to do well, to be sure of serving the 
grcatcst interest of thc greatcst number, noue but the rush and 
scnscless will dure to act. The principle of general interest will 
produce, I adroit, grcat devotedness, but it will also produce great 
crimes. Is it hot in the naine of this principle that fanatics o 
every ]dnd, fanatics in religion, fmatics in liberty, fitnatics in phi- 
losophy, taking it upol thcmsclves to understand the eternal inter- 
est of humafity, have engaged in abominable acts, mingled often 
with a sublime disinterestedness ? 
Another error of this system is that if confounds the good itself 
with one of ifs applications. If the good is the greatest interest 
of the greatest number, the consequence is clear, that there are 
only public and social ethics, and no private ethics ; there is only 
a singlc class of duties, duties towards others, and there are no 
duties towards ourselves. ]3ut this is retrenching precisely those 
of out duties that most surely guarantee the exercise of all the 
test.  The nmst constant relations tiret I sustain are with that 

do. A vanquisbing enemy or u furlous leople threaten destruction to a 
whole city, if there be hot delivered up to thcm the head of such a man, 
who is, nevertheless, innocent. In the naine of the greatest good of the 
greatest nmnber, this man will be immolated without scruplc. It might 
even be maintalned that innocent to the last, he has ceased to be so, since 
he is an obstacle to the public good. It having once been declared thut jus- 
tice is the interest of the greatest number, the only question is to know 
where this interest is. Now, here, doubt is impossible, thercfore, it is per- 
feetly just to offcr innocence as u holocaus't to publie safty. This conse- 
qucnce must be tccepted, or the principle rejected." 
t Sec lecture 15, l'ivae and .Public Ethics. 
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:elna which is myself. I alll nly own ll.lost habitual society. 1 
bear in myself, as l'loto  has well said, a wholo world of ideas, 
sentiments, desires, passions, elnotions, which claiul a legislation. 
This necessary leislation is snppressed. 
Let us also say a word on a system that, undcr sublhne qpeal'- 
onces, conceals a vicious principle. 
There are persons who believe that they are magnifyiug God, 
by placing in his will alone the foundation cf the moral law, and 
the sovereign motive of humanity in the pulfishlnents and re- 
wards that it has plcased him fo attach fo the respect and violation 
of his will. 
Let us uuderstand what we are about in a luatter of such deli- 
¢ICV. 
It is certain, and we shall establish it for file g'ood,-" as we ha'e 
doue for the true and the bcautifid,  it is certain that, 5'oto expla- 
nations to eXl,lanations , we corne to be convinced that God is 
dëfinitively the supreme priaciple of ethics, so that it may be very 
truly said, that the good is the expression of his will, since his 
will is itself the expression of the eternal and absolute justice tha[ 
resides in him. God wills, wlthout doubt, that we should act 
according fo the law of justice that he has put in our tmderstand- 
ing and out hear*.; but it is hot at all necessary to conclude that 
he bas arbitrarilv instituted this ]aw. Far ri'oto that, justice is in 
the vill of God onlv because it has its rcots in his intelligence 
and wisdom, that is fo say, in his most intimate nature and es- 
sence. 
Vhile making, thon, ererv reservation iu regard to what is 
true in the system that rounds ethics on the will of God, we must 
show what there is in this system, as if is presented to us, £dse, 
arbitrary, an,] incompatible with ethics themselves.  

 Plato, Republic, vol. ix. and x. of our translation. 
"- Lecture 16. s Lectures 4 and 7. 
 This polemic is not new. The school of St. Thomas enaged in it early 
otgalnst the theory.of Occam, whlch wa quite similar to that which we com- 
bat. See our S,':etch of a General Ili«torj of .PMlvscThg , °d Sertes, vol. il., 
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lu the tir.st place, it does hot pertain fo the will, whatever if 
may be, to in.,titutê the good, any more flmn it belongs to it fo 
institute the truc and fle beautiful. I bave no idea of the Mil 
of God except by my own, to be sure with tire differences that 
separate what is finite from what la infinite. Now, I cannot bv 
mV will ftund the least truth. Is it because my will is limited ? 
No ; weïe it armed with infinite power, it would, in flfis respect. 
be equally impotent. Such is the nature of my will that, in 
doing a thing, it is conscious of the power to do the opposite; 
and that is hot an accidental character of the will, it is its funda- 
mental character ; if, then, it is supposed that truth, or that first 
part of it which is called justice, has beeu êstablished as it is by 
an aet of volition, human or Divine, it must be aeknowledged 
that another act might have established it otherwise, and mad« 
what is now just unjust, and what is unjust just. But such mo- 
bility is contrary to the nature of justice and truth. In tct, 
moral truths are as absolute as metaphysical truths. Goal ean- 
hot make effects exist without a cause, phenomena without a 
substance; neither tan he make it evil to respect his word, to 
love truth, to repress one's passions. The principles of ethics are 
immutaIde axioms like those of geometry. Of moral laws espe- 
ci:dly nmst t,e said hat Nontesquieu said of all laws in general, 
they are necessm T relations that are derîved from fle nature of 
things. 
Let us suppose that the good and the just are derived ri'oto 
the divine will ; on the divine will obligation Mil also test. But 
can any will Mmtever be the foundation of obligation ? q_'ho 

lect. 9, Or Sdolostlcgsm. lqere ,are two decisive passagcs ri-oto St. Thomas, 
1st book of the Stmraator against the Gértile«, chap. lxxxvil : "Pcr proe- 
àicta autem excIuditur error dicenti-m omnia procedcro a Deo secundum 
simplicem vohmtatem, ut de nullo oporteat rationcm reddere, nisl quia 
l)eus vult. Quod etiam dlvinoe Scripturoe contrariatur, quoe Dcum perhibet 
sccundum ordinem sapientlre suoe omnia fccisse, secundum iIhM l'salin clii. : 
omnia in sapientia ïecisti. » Ibld., book il., chap. xxiv. : "Per hoc antem 
cluditnr quorundam error qui dicebant omnia ex slmplica divina vohmtat 
".lcpeudere aliqua ratlone.': 
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divine will is the will of an omnipotent being', and I atn a feebl« 
being. This relation of a feeble being fo an omnipotent being, 
does hot contain in itself any lnoral idea. One may be forced to 
obey the stronger, but he is hot obligated to do it. The sove- 
reign ordel'S of the will of God, if his will could ft,r a moment be 
separated ri'oto his other attributes, would hot contain the least 
ray of justice; and, consequently, there would hot descend into 
my soul the least shade of obligation. 
One will exclaim,--It is hot the arbitrary will of Goal that 
makes the foundation of obligation aud justice ; it is his just will. 
Very well. Every thing changes then. It is hot the pure will 
of Goal tiret obligates us, it is the lnotive it.elf that determines 
his will, that is to say, the justice passed into his will. Tlle dis- 
tinction between the just and the unjust is hot then the work of 
his will. 
One of two thin. Either we round ethics on the will o'f 
God alone, and then the distinction between good and evil, just 
and unjust, is gratuitous, and moral obligation does hot exist; or 
you give authority to the will of God by justice, which, in your 
hypothesis, must have received from the will of Goal its authority, 
which is a "pctitio principii. 
Another pctitio prlncipii still more evidént. In the first place, 
you are eompelled, in order legitilnately to draw justice ri-oto the 
will of God, to suppose that this will is just, or I defy any one to 
show that this will alone eau ever form the basis of' justice. 
5Ioreover, evidently you eannot eomprehend what a just will of 
God is, if you do hot already possess the idea of justice. This 
idea, then, does hot eome ri'oto that of the will of God. 
On the oue hand, you may have, and you do havê, the idea of 
justice, without understanding the will of' God ; on le other, you 
eannot eoneeive the justice of the divine will, without having 
conceived justice elsewhere. 
Are hot these rensons sufficicnt, I Way you, fo conclude that 
the sole will of God is not for us the principle of the idea of the 
good . 
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And new, behold the natural consummation of the ethical 
system that we are examining :--the just and the unjust are what 
it bas pleased God te dcclare such, by attaching te them the re- 
wards and punishnents of another life. The divine will mani- 
fests itself here on]y by an arbitrary order; it adds te this order 
promises and thrêats. 
But te xxhat human faculty are addressed the promise and 
threat of the chastisements and the rewards of another lire ? Te 
the saine one that in this lire fears pain and seeks pleasure, shuns 
unhappiness and desires happiness, that is te say, te sensibility 
animated by imagination, that is te say, again, te what is most 
changing in each of us and most different in the human species. 
Thc joys and sufl'erings of another lire excite in us the two mes! 
vivid but lnOSt mobile passions, hope and fear. Every thing in- 
ituences out fears and hopes,--aye, health, the passing cloud, 
ray of tire sun, a cup of coffee, a thousand causes of this ldnd. l 
have known men, even philosophers, who on certain days hoped 
more, and other days less. And such a basis seine would givê 
te ethics! Then it is doing nothing else than proposing for 
human conduct an intêrested motive. The calculation which I 
obey is purer, if you will; the happiness that one makes me 
hope for is greater; but I sec in that no ju.,tice that obligates 
me, no virtue and no vice in nie, who know or de net know how 
te male this calculation, net having a head as strong as that of 
l'ascal,  who yield te or resist those fêars and hopes according te 
the disposition of my sensibility and my imagination, over which 
I have no power. Finally, the pains and pleasurês of the future 
lire are instituted on rira ground of punishmcnts and rewards. 
Now, none but actions in themselves gogd or bad ean be 
warded and punished. If already there is in itself no good, no 
law that in conscience we are obllgated to ïollow, there is neither 
merit nor demerit; reêompense is not then reeompense, nor 

t See the famous calculus applied to th¢ immortality of the soul, Des Jen. 
de de l"ascal» vol. i. of the 4th Scries p. o.29-2ô5 and 19. 2S9-296. 
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penalty penalty, sinee they are sueh only on the condition of 
being the complement and the sanction of the idea of the good. 
Where tlfis idca does not pre-exist, there rcmain, instead of rec- 
ompense and penalty, only the attraction of pleasure and the fear 
of suffering, added to a prescription deprived in itself of morality. 
In that we corne back to the punishments of earth invented fi, r 
the purpose of fi'ightening popular imaginition, and supported 
solely on the decrees of legislatols, on an abstraction of good and 
evil, of justice and injustice, of merit and demerit. It is the 
worst human justice that is found thus transportcd into heaven. 
We shall sec that the human soul has foundation somchat 
solidei.  
q_'hese difibrent systcms, fitlse or incoml01ete, having been 
rcjected, we arrive at the doctrine that is to our eyes peffect 
truth, because it admits only certain facts, neglects none, and 
maintains for all of thcm their character and rank. 

Lecture 16. 



LECTURE XIV. 

TRUE PRINCII'LES OF I.T]IICS. 

Description of the d]ffcrent ficts that compose the moral phcnomcna.- 
Analysis of each of thcse facts:--lst, Judgmcnt and idea of the good 
That tbis jndgmcnt is absolute. Relation betweea the true and the good 
--2d, Obligation. Refitation of the doctrine of K,mt that draws the idea 
of the good from obfigation instcad of founding obligation on the idea of 
the good.--Sd, Libcrty, and the moral notions attached to the notion of 
liberty.--4th, l'rinc]pIc of mcr]t and demerit. Pm]shments and rewards. 
--5th, Mural sentiments.--IIarmony of ail these çacts in nature and 
scicnce. 

PiiiLosoriç criticism is hot confined to discerning the erro's 
of systems ; it espeei«dly eo_-_sists in reeognizing and disengnging 
the truths mixed with these errors. The truths seattered in 
different systems compose the whole truth whieh eaeh of these 
almost always expresses on a single side. 8% the systems that 
we have just run over and refuted de]ber np to us, in some 
sort, divided and opposed to eaeh other, all the essential elemen(s 
of human morality. The only question is to eo]leet them, in 
order to restore the entire moral phenomenon. The history of 
philosophy, thus understood, prepares the way for or eonfirms 
psyehologieal analysis, as psyehologieal analysis reeeives from 
the history of philosophy its light. Let us, then, interrogate 
ourselves in presenee of human actions, and faithful]y eolleet, 
vithout a]tering them by any preeoneeived system, the ideas and 
the seutilnents of every kind tllat the spectacle of these actions 
produee in us. 
There are actions that are ngreeable or disagreeable to us, 
that procure us adv«mtages or injtre us, in a word, that are, in 
one way or another, direetly or indireetly, addressed to our inter- 
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est. We are rejoiced with actions that are useful to us, and 
shun those that may injure us. We seck earncstly and with the 
greatest effort what seems to us out interest. 
This is an incontestable fact. tIcrc is another fact that is hot 
hss incontestable. 
Thcre are actions that have no relation to us, that, conse- 
quently, we cannot estimate and judge on the ground of our 
intcrest, that we nevcrtheless qua]ify as good or bad. 
Suppose that before your eyes a man, strong and armcd, falls 
upon another man, fceble and disarmed, whom he maltrcats and 
kills, in ordcr to take away his pursc. Such an action does hot 
reach you in any way, and, notwithstanding, it fills you witb 
indignation.' You do e-ery thing in your power that this mur- 
derer may be arrested and dclivered up to justice; you demand 
that he shall be punished, and if he is punished in one way or 
anothcr, you think that it is just ; your indignation is appeased 
-)nly aftcr a chastisement proportioned to the crime committed 
1,as bcen inflicted on thc culprit. I rcpeat that in this you 
neither hope nor fear any thing for yourself. Were you placed 
in an inaccessible fortress, from the top of which you might wit- 
ness this sccne of murdcr, you wou]d feel these sentiments none 
the less. 
This is only a rude picture of what takes place in you at the 
sight of a crime. Apply now a little rcflection and analysis to 
the differcnt traits of which this picture is composed, without 
destroying thcir nature, and you will have a complete philosophie 
theory. 
What is it that first strikes you in what you have experienced ? 
It is doubtless thc indignation, the instincti'e horror that you 
have felt. Thee is, then, in the soul a power of raising indig- 
nation that is foreign to al! personal interests ! Thcre are, then, 
in us sentiments of which we are hot the end ! There is an an- 
tipathy, an aversion, a horror, that are hot related to what 

18 

a On indignafion sec lecture 11. 
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injures us, but to acts whose remotest influence cannot reac[ 
us, that we dctcst for the sole reason that we judge.them te 
be bad ! 
Yes, we judge thcm to be bad. A judgment is enveloped 
under the sentiments that we have just mentioned. In fact, in 
the midst of the indignation that transports you, let one tell you 
that all this generous anger pertains to your particular organiza- 
tion, and that, after ail, the action that takes pla:e is indifferent, 
myou rcvolt against such an explanation, you exclaim that thc 
action is bad in itself; you hot oly express a sentiment, you 
pronounce a judgmcnt. The next day aftce the action, when 
thc fcelings that agitated your soul have been quieted, you none 
thc lcss still judge that the action was bad ; you judge thus six 
months after, you judge thus always and cverywherc; and it is 
bccause you judge that this action is in itself bad, that you bear 
this othcr judgment, that it should hot have been donc. 
This double judgment is at the foundation of sentiment ; other- 
wise sentiment would be without reason. If the action is hot 
bad in itself, if he who has donc it was hot ob|igated hot fo do 
it, the indignation that we experience is only a physical emotion, 
an excitcmcnt of the senses, of the imagination, of the heart,a 
phenomenon dcstitute of evcry moral character, like the trouble 
that visits us before some frightful scene of nature. You cannot 
rationally feel indignation for the author of an indifferent action. 
Evel'y sentiment of disintcrested anger against the author of an 
action supposes in him xvho feels it, this double conviction : 
1st, That the action is in itself bad ; 2d, That it should hot have 
been donc. 
Thls sentiment also supposes that the author of th!s action lla 
himself a consciousness of the evil that he bas donc, aud of the 
obligation that he bas violated; for without this he would bave 
acted like  brutal and blind force, hot like an intelligent and 
:u-r:d force, and we should have felt towards him no more indig- 
nation than towards a rock that tdls on out head, towards a tor- 
reimt that sweeps us away into an abyss. 
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Indignation equally supposes in him who is the object of it an 
other character still, to wit, tllat he is fi'ee,--that he could do or 
hot do what lac has done. Itis evident that the agent must 
free in ol-der to be responsible. 
You desire that the murderer may be arrested and delivered up 
to justice, you desire that he may be punlshed; when he laas 
been arrested, delivered up to justice, and punished, you are sat- 
isfied. What docs that mean. Is ita capicious movelneut of 
the imagination and heart. No. Cahu or imlignant, ai the 
momeat of the crime or a long rime after, without any spil'it of 
personal vengeance, since you are hot the least interested in this 
affair, you none the less declare tlmt Oie murderer ouglat to be 
punished. If, instead of receiving a lUnishlnent, the culpable 
man makes his crime a stepping-stone to fortune, you still declare 
that, far ri'oin deserving prosperity, he deserves to suflbr in repu- 
ration of his fault; you protcst against lot, and appeal to a su- 
perior justice. This judgmeut philosophers have called the judg- 
ment of merit and demerit. I suppose, in tlae mind of man. the 
idea of a supreme ]aw that attaches ]mppiness to virtue, unhap- 
piness to crime. Omit the idea of this law, and the judgment of 
merit and demerit is without fouudation. Omit this judgment, 
and indignation against prosperous crime and the neglect of vir- 
tue is an unintelligible, even an impossible sentiment, and never, 
at the sight of crime, would you thiM: of demanding the chas- 
tisement of a criminal. 
Ail the parts of tire moral phenomenon are connected together ; 
ail are equally certain parts,---destroy one, and you completely 
overturn the whole phenomenon. The most common observation 
bears  itness to all these fact., and the least subtle loc easily 
discovers their connection. It is necessary fo rênounce even sen- 
timent, or it lnust be avowed that sentiment covers a judgment, 
the ju,:Igment of the essential distinction between good and evil, 
tha, this distinction involves an obligation, that this obligation 
s applied to an inte!llgent and free agent; in fine, it must be ob- 
ser-cd that the distinction between merit aud demerit, that cor- 
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responds to the distiuction between good and evil, contains the 
principle of the natural harnlony betweeu virtue and hap|,ilaess. 
What bave we doue thus f.Ll" . We have doue as the l,hysicist 
or chcmist does, who su[»lnits a COmlX)site body to analysis and 
reduces it toits simple elelnents. The only difference here is that 
the |»hellOllmnon to which our analysis is applid is in us, instead 
of being out of LIS. ]_esldt$, the prt)cesses employed are exactly 
the saine ; thcre is in thelu ncither systeln nor hypothesis; there 
are ouly expcrience and the most ilnmcdiate induction. 
Iu ol'dcr to rcndcr exl)cl-icnce more certain, we luay vary it. 
Instead of exanfining what takes place in us when we are spec- 
tators of bad or good actions iu another, let us interrogate out 
own cousciousness whctl ,ve are doing well or ill. Iu this case, 
the diffçq'cnt elelnents of the inoral phenomenon are stiil ZllOl'e 
striking, and thcir ordcr apl,ears iiol'e ditillctly. 
SulTose that a dying friend bas confided to ine a more or '.ess 
ilnportalat del)osit , charging me to reluit it after lais death to a 
person wholl he bas desiguated to lue alone, and who himself 
knows uot what has been done in his fit-or. IIe who confided to 
me the deposit dits, and cal'ries with him his secret ; he for whom 
the ,leposit has been nmde to me bas no kuowledge of it; ii; then, 
I wish to appropriate this deposit to myselt; no one will ever be 
al»le to suspect ine. Iu this case wbat should I do. It is diffi- 
cuit to illmgille circumstances more f:tOl'able for crime. If I con- 
sult only interest, I ought not to hesitate to return the deposit. 
If I hesitate, iii the system of interest, I aih senseless, at,d I l'evolt 
against the law of my nature. Doubt a]onc, iii the impuuity that is 
assured inc, would betl.ty in ine a principle different frou interct. 
But uaturally I do hot doubt, I believe with the inost entire 
certainty, that the deposit confided to lue docs hot belon. to me, 
that it bas been confided to uie to be rcmitted to another, and 
that to this other it belongs. Take away intêrest, and I should 
hot even think of l'etut'lfing this deposit,--it is interest alone that 
têlnpts me. It telnl,tS nie, it does not bear me awnv without 
rcsistance. Ilence the struggle between interest and dutv,a 
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struggle filled with troubles, opposite resolutions, by turns takea 
and abandoned ; it energeticaIIy attests the presence of a principle 
of action difl'.reut ri'oto interest and quite as powerful. 
Duty succumbs, interest triuml-,hs over it. I retain the deposit 
that bas beeu confi, led to me, and al)l)ly it to my own wants, and 
to the wauts of my fimily; it makes me rich, and in appearance 
happy ; but I interually surfer with that bitter and secret surfer- 
ing that is called rcmorse. 1 The fact is certain ; it has been a 
thousand times described; all languages contain the word, and 
there is no one who, in some degree, has hot exl)erienced the 
thing, that sharp gnawing at the heart which is caused by every 
fimlt, great or small,as long as it bas hot been expiated. This 
paiufifi recollcction follows me lu the midst of pleasures and pros- 
perity. Thc applauses of the crowd are hot able to silence thls 
inexorable witness. Only a long habit of sin and crime, an accu- 
mulation of oft-repeated faults, can compass this sentiment, at 
once avenging and expiatory. Vhen it is stifled, every resource 
is lost, and an end is ruade of the soul's lire; as long as it endures, 
the sacred tire is hot wholly extinguished. 
Rçmorse is a suffering of a earticu]ar character. In remorse I 
do hot surfer on accouut of such an impression ruade upon my 
senses, nor on account of the thwarting of my natural ea.- 
sions, nor on account of the injury doue or threatened to my i- 
terest, nor by the disquietude of my holes and the agony of my 
fears: no, I surfer without any external cause, yet I surfer in the 
most cruel manner. I surfer {br the sole reason that I bave a 
consciousness of having committed a bad action which I knew I 
was obligated hot to commit, which I was able not to commit, 
which leur-es behind it a chastisement that I know to be deserved. 
No exact analysls can tal:e away from remorse, without destroy- 
ing it, a single one of these elements. Remorse contains the idea 
of good and evil, )f an obligatory law, of liberty, of merit and 
dcmerit. Ail these ideas were already in the struggle between 

On rcmorse, sec lecture 11. 
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good and evil; they reappear in remorse. In vain iuterest eoun 
selled me to apln'opHate the deposit that lmd been confided te 
me; something said to me, anti still says to me, that to appro- 
priate it is to do evil, is to commit an injustice ; I judged, and 
judge, thus, hot such a day, but always, hot under such a circum- 
stance, but under all circumstanccs. In vain I say to myself that 
the person to whom I ought to ferait this deposit bas no need o| 
it, and that if is necessary to me ; I judge that a deposit must be 
respected without regard to persons, and the obligation that is 
imposcd on me appears inviolable and absolute. IIaving taken 
ni,ou myself this obligation, I believe by this fact alone that I 
hatê the power to fidfil it: this is hot all; I ara di,'ectly con- 
scious of this powel; I know with the most certain knowledge 
that I ara able to keep this deposit or to 'emit it fo the lawful 
owner; and it is precisely because I ara conscious of this power 
that I judge that I have deserved punishment for hot having 
marie the use of it for which it was g'ivcn me. It is, in fine, be- 
cause I bave a lively consciousness of all that, that I experience 
this sentiment of indignation against myself, this suffering of re- 
morse which expresses in itself the moral phenomenon entire. 
According fo the rules of the experimental method, let us take 
an opposite course ; let us suppose that, in spite of the suggestions 
of intêrest, in spite of the pressing gond of misery, in ordêr to be 
fithful fo pledged faith, I send the deposit to the person that had 
bêen designated to me ; instead of the painful scene that just now 
passed in consciousness, there passes anotheï quite as real, but 
very different. I know that I ha'e done well; I knock" that I 
have hot obeyed a chimera, an artificial and mendacious law, but 
a law true, universal, obligatory upou all intelligent and fi'ee be- 
ings. I know that I have madê a good use of my liberty; I 
have of thls liberty, by the very use that I bave ruade of it, a 
sentiment more distinct, more energetlc, and, in some sorh tri- 
mnphant. Every opinion would accuse me in vain, I Tpcal 
ïrom it to a better justice, and this justice is already declared in 
me by sentiments that press upon eaclt other in mv souk  
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respect myself, esteem myself, and believe that I have a r]ght to 
the esteem of others ; I bave the sentiment of my dignity ; I fecl 
for myself only sentiments of affection opposed to that species of 
horror for myself with which I was just now inspired. Iustead 
of remorse, I feel an incomparable joy that no one can deprive 
me of, that, were every thing else -anting to me, would console 
and support me. This sentiment of pleasure is as penetrating, 
as profound as was the rcmorse. It expresses the satisfaction of 
all the generous principles of human nature, as remorse repre- 
sented their revolt. It testifies by the internal happiness that it 
gives me to the sublime accord between happiness and virtue, 
whilst remorse is the first link in that fatal chain, that chain of 
iron and adamant, which, according to Plato,  binds pain to 
transgression, trouble to passion, misery to faithlessnes, vice, and 
crime. 
Moral sentiment is the echo of all the moral judgmcnts and 
entire moral life. It is so striking that it bas been regardcd bv 
a somewhat superficial philosophy as sufl]cient to found entire 
etlfics ; and, nevertheless, we have just seen that this admirable 
sentiment would hot exist without the differeut judgments that 
we bave just enumerated ; itis their consequence, but nt their 
çrinciple ; it supplies, but does hot constitute them ; it does hot 
take their place, but sums them up. 
low that we are in possession of all the elements of human 
morality, we proceed to take tllese e!ements one by one, and sub- 
mit them to a detailed analysis. 
That wllich is most apparent in the complex phenomenon that 
we are studying is sentiment ; but its foundation is judgment. 
The judgment of good and evil is the principle of ail that fol- 
lons it ; but this judgment tests only on the constitution itself of 
human nature, like the judgment of the true and the judgment 
of the beautiful. As well as these two judgments, * that of the 
good is a simple, primitive, indeeomposable judgment. 

See the Gorçia, wlth the Argument, vol. iii. of our translation. 
Lectures 1 ald 6. 
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Like them, again, it is hot arbitrary. We cannot but fear thi 
judgment in presence of certain acts ; and, in fcaring it, we know 
that it do«s hot naake good or cvil, but declares it. The reality 
of moral distinctions is revealed by this judgment, but it is inde- 
pendent of it, as beauty is independent of the eye that perceives 
it, as universal and necessary truths are independent of the 'eason 
tiret discovem them. J 
Good and evil are real charactel of human actions, although 
these characters might hot be seen with out eyes nor touched 
with our hands. The moral qualifies of an action are none the 
less real for hot bcing confoundcd with the material qualities of 
this action. This is lhe reason vhy actions materialy identical 
may be mOl'tlly very difl'erent. A homicide is always a homi- 
cide; nevertheless, it is often a crime, it is also often a legitimate 
action, for example, vhen itis hot donc for the sake of vengeance, 
nor for the sake of iuterest in a strict case of self-defence. 
It is hot the spilling of blood that makes the crime, it is the 
spilling of innocent blood. Innocence and crime, good and evil, 
do hot reside in such or such an external circumstance determined 
one for all. Reason recognizes them with certainty under the 
most difl'erent appearances, in circumstances solnetimes the saine 
and sometimes dissimilar. 
Good and evil almost alwa)-s zppear to us connected with par- 
ticular actions; but itis hot on account of what is particular in 
them that these actions are good or bad. So when I declare flat 
the death of Socrates is unjust, and that the devotion of Leonidas 
is admirable, itis the nnjust dcath of a wlse man that I condemn, 
and the devotion of a hero that I admire. It is hot important 
whether tffis hero be called Leonidas or d'Assas, whether the im- 
molated sage be called Socrates or Bailly. 
The judgment of the good is at first applied to particular ac- 
tions, and it gi'es birth to general principles which in course 
serve us as rules for judging ail actions of the saine kind. As 

Lectures 2 8» and 6. 
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after having judged tiret such a particular phenomenon bas such 
a particular cause, we elevate ourselves to the general principle 
that every pbenomcnon bas its cause ; so we erect into a general 
rule the moral jtdgment that we have borne in regard toa par- 
ticular fact. Thus, at first we admire the death of Leonidas, 
theuce we elevate ourselves to the principle that it is good to die 
for one's comtry. We aheady possess the principle in its first 
application to Leonidas; otherwise, this particular application 
would hot have been legitimate, it would hot have been even 
possible ; bnt we possess it implicltly ; as soon as it is disengaged, 
it appears to us under its universal and pure form, ad we apply 
it to all analogous cases. 
Ethics have their axioms like other sciences; and these axioms 
are rightly called in all lauguages moral truths. 
It is good hot to violatê onc's oatb, and in this is also iavolved 
a truth. In fact, an oath is fouaded in the truth of things,--its 
good is only derived. Moral truths considered in themselves 
have no less certainty than mathematical truths. The idea of a 
deposit bcing given, I a.k whether the idea of faitbfully keeping 
it is hot necessarily attached toit, as fo the ide'a of a triangle is 
attached the idea that its three angles are equal to two right 
ang]es. You may withhold a deposit ; but, in withbolding it, do 
not belie«e that you clmnge the nature of things, nor that you 
make it possible for a dt.posit ever to become property. These 
two ideas exclude each other. You bave only a false semblance 
of property; and all the efforts of passion, all the Sol,hisms o 
interest will hot reverse the essential differences. This is the 
reason why moral trufl is so troublesome,--it is because, like all 
truth, it is what it is, and does hOt bend to any caprice. Always 
the saine and always lresent, in spite of allour eflbrts, it inexor- 
ably condemns, with a voice always heard, btt hot a:ways !ist- 
caed to, tbe sensible and the ctIpable will which thinks to hinde 
it from being by denyig it, or rather by pretending to deny it. 

 1st part, lecture 
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Moral truths are distinguished ri'oto other truths by tUe singu. 
lar character that, as soon as we percci'e them, they appear to us 
as the rule of our conduct. :If it is truc that a deposit is marie 
tobe remitted fo its legitimatc possessor, it is necessary to ferait 
i to him. To the necessity of bcliering is here added the neees- 
sity of practising. 
The necessity of practising is obligation. Moral truths, in the 
eyes of reason necessary, are to the will obligato T. 
Moral obligation, like the moral truth that is its foundation, is 
absolute. As necessary trnths arê hot more «r less necessary,  so 
obligation is hot luore or less obligatory. There are degrees of 
importance between diffcrent obligations; but there are no de- 
grces in tbe saine obligation. We are hot somewhat obligated, 
ahnost obligated ; we are either wholly obligated, or hot af all. 
If obligati,)n is absolute, it is immutable and universal. For, 
il" the obligation of to-day were hot the obligation of to-morrow, 
if what is obligatory fi)r me were hot so for you, obligation would 
differ ri'oto itself, would be relative and contingent. 
This tct of absolute, immutable, uuiversal obligation is so cer- 
tain and so manifest, in spire of all the efforts of the doctrine of 
interest fo obscure it, that one of the profoundest moralists of 
modêrn philosophy, particulady struck with this fict, bas rc- 
garded it as the prineiple of the whole of êthics. ]3y separating 
duty ri'oto interest which ruins it, and from sentiment which 
enen-ates it, Kant restored fo ethics thelr trac character. He êle- 
vated himself very high in the century of Ileh'etius, in elevating 
himsêlf to the holy law of duty ; bnt he still did hot ascend high 
enough, he did hot reach the reason itself of duty. 
Tbe good fer Kant is what is obligatoD-. But loglcally, 
whence cornes the obligation of performing an action, if hot from 
the intrinsie goo.dness of this act . Is it hot because that, in the 
order of reason, it is absolutely hnpossible to regard a deposit as 
a property, that we cannot approprlate it fo om-seh-es without a 
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«rime? :If one action must be performed, and another action 
nust hot, it is because there is apparently an essential difference 
between/hese two acts. To found the good on obligation, in- 
stead of founding obligation on the good, is, thercfi)re, to take the 
efl'ect for the cause, is to draw the 1),'inciple ri'oto the consequence. 
If I ask au honest man who, in spite of the suggestions of 
mise-, bas respectêd the deposit that was intrusted to him, why 
hê rcspectcd it, he will answer me,--because if was my duty. If 
I persist, and ask why if was his duty, he will very rightly 
answer,--because it was just, because if was good. That point 
having beeu reached, ail answers are stopped ; but qnesticns also 
are stoppcd. :No one allows a duty tobe imposed upon him 
without r.endering to himself a rcason for if; but as soon as itis 
recognized that thls duty is imposed upon us because it is just, 
the mlnd is satisfied ; for it reaches a principle beyond which it 
bus nothing more to seek, justice being its own principle. First 
truths carry with thcm their reason for being. :Now, justice, the 
esseutial distinction betwêen good and evil in the relations of men 
among themselves, is the primary trnth of ethics. 
Justice is hot a consequence, since we cannot ascend fo another 
more elevated principle ; and du(y is hot, rigorously spêaking, a 
principle, since it sui»poses a principle above it, that explains and 
authorizes it, to wit, justice. 
Moral truth no more becomes relative and subjective, to take 
for a moment the hmguage of Kant, in appearing to us oblig:- 
tory, than truth bêcomes relative and subjective in appearing to 
us necessaT; for in the ve T nature of truth and the good must 
be sought the reason of necessity and obligation. But if we stop 
at obligation and nêcessity, as Kant di,1, in ethics as well as in 
metaphy.ics, without knowing it, and even against our intention, 
we destroy, or af least weaken truth and the good.  
Obligation has its foundation in the necessary distinction be- 
tween good and evil ; and is itself the foundation of liberty. If 

t 1st part, Iccture 8. Sec also vol. v. of the 1st Series, lecture 
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man bas duties, he must poess the faculty of fulfilling thym, of 
resisting desire, passion, and interest, in order to obey law. IIe 
ought to be ff'ce, therefore he is free, or human nature is in con- 
tradiction with itself. The direct certainty of obligation implies 
the corresponding certainty of libo'ty. 
This proof of liberty is doubtlêss good ; but K:mt is deeived 
in supposing it the only legitilnate proof. If is very strange that 
he should have preferred the authority of rêasoning to that of 
consciousness, as if the former had a. neêd of being confirmed 
by tle latter; as if, after all, my liberty ought hOt tobe a fact 
for me.  Empiricism must be greatly feared to distrust the testi- 
mony of consciousness; and, after such a distrust, one must be 
vcry credulous to have a boundless faith in reasoning.. We do 
not bel;eve in our liberty as we believe in the movement of the 
earth. The profoundest persuasion that we have of it cornes 
ri'oto the continual experience that we carry with ourselves. 
fs it truc that in presence of an act to be donc I am able 
to will or not to will fo do it. In that lies the whole question of 
libertv. 
Let us clear|y dlstinguish between the power of dolng and the 
power of willing. The will has, wiflmut doubt, in its service and 
under ils empire, the most of our faculties ; but that empire, which 
is real, is very limited. I will fo more my arm, and I ara often 
able to do it,--in that resides, as it were, the physical power of 
will ; but I ara hot alwavs able fo more my afin, if the musc|es 
are paralyzed, if the obstacle to be overcome is too strong, &c. ; 
the execution does hot always depend on me; but what always 
depends on me is the resolution itself. The external effects may 
be hiudered, my resolution itself can never be hindered. In its 
own domain, will is sovereig. 
And I am consclons of this sovereign power of the will. I feel 
in myself, before its determination, the force that ,an determine 
itself in such a manner or in such another. At the saine time 

1st Series vol. v., lecture 7. 
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that I will this or that, I am equally conscious f the power to 
will the opposite; I am conscious of being masler of my resolu- 
tion, of the ability to arrest it, contilme if, repress if. Whan the 
voluntary act ceases, the consciousness of the power does hot 
cease,--it remains with the power itself, whlch is superior to ail 
its manifestations. Liberty is thereïore the essential and always- 
subsisting attribute of will. 1 
The will, we bave seen,  is neither desire nor passion,--it s 
exactly the opposite. Liberty of will is not, then, the license of 
deslres and passions. Man is a slave in desire and passion, he is 
fi'ee on]y in wi]]. That tlley may not e]sewhere be confounded, 
liberty and anarchy must hot be confounded iu psychology. Pas- 
sions abandoning themselves to their caprices, is anarchy. :Pas- 
sions concentrated upon a dominant passion, is tyranny. Liberty 
consists in the struggle of wi]l against this tyranny and this anar- 
chy. :But this combat lllUSt have an ailn, and this aire is the 
duty of obeying reason, which is out tl'ue sovereign, and justice, 
which reason reveals to us and prescribes for us. The duty of 
obeying l'eason is the law of will, and will is never lnore itself 
than when it sublnits toits law. We do not possess ourselves, 
as long as to the domination of desire, of pa.' sion, of interest, reason 
does hot oppose the counterpoise of justice. Reason and justice 
fi'ee us ri'oto the yoke of passions, wit]lOUt iml)osiug upon us 
another yo[:e. For, once more, to obêy thêm, is not to abdicate 
liberty, but to save it, to apply it toits legitimate use. 
Itis in liberty, and in the agreement of ]iberty with reason 
and justice, that man belongs to himselï, to speak properly. IIe 
is a person only because he is a fi'ee being enlightened by reason. 
Wllat distinguishes a person ri'oto a simple thing, is especially 
° ihe difference between liberty and its opposite. A thing is 

 See, for the entire development of the theory of liberty, 1st Series, vol. 
iii., lectur 1, 7.ocl'e, p. 71 ; lecture 8, Condillac, p. 116, 149, etc.; vol. iv., 
lecture 23, Reid, p. 541-574 ; 2d Series vol. iii., £xaminativn of the b'ystem 
of L»cke, lecture 25. 
 Lecture 12. 
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that whieh is hot ri'ce, consequently that which does not belong 
to itself, that which has no self, which has only a numerical 
individuality, a perfect eft]g'y of truc individuality, which is that 
of persou. 
A thig, hot belonging to itself, belongs to the first person that 
takes possession of it and purs his mark on it. 
A thing is hot responsible for the movements which it has hot 
willed, of which it is eve ignorant. Person alone is responsible, 
for it is intelligent and ri'ce ; and if is responsible for thc use of its 
iutelligence and fi'eedom. 
A thing has no dignity; dignity is only attached to person. 
A thing bas no redue by itself; it has ouly that which per- 
s,u confers on it. It is purcly an instrument whose whole value 
consisls in the use that thc person using it derives from 
Obligation implies liberty; where llberty is hot, duty is want- 
ing, and with duty right is wanting also. 
It is because there is in me a being worthy of respect, that I 
bave the duty of ïespectiug if, and the right to make it respected 
by you. My duty is the exact mcasure of my right. The ont 
is tu direct ratio with the other. If I had no sacred duty to re- 
spect what makes my person, that is to say, my iutellgence and 
my llberty, I should hot have the right to defend it against your 
ijuries. Iut as my person is inviolable and sacred in itself, 
it follows that, considered in relation to me, if imposes on me 
a duty, and, considered in relation to you, it confers en me a 
right. 
I ara hot myself permitted fo degrade thc person that I ara bv 
abandoning myself to passion, to vice and crhne, and I ara hot 
permitted to let it be degraded by you. 
The person is inviolable; and it alone is inviolable. 
It is ilviolable not only in the intlmate sanctuarv or ,mscious- 
ncss, but in all its legitimate manifestations, in its acts, in the 

' Sec 1st Series, vol. iv. Lecture on Smith and on the truc principle of 
political cconomy p. _78-802. 
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product of ifs acts, even in the instruments that it makes its own 
by using them. 
Therein is the foundation of fle sanctity of propcrty. The first 
property is the person. Ail other properties are derivêd ri'oto 
that. Think of it well. :It is hot property in itself that has 
rights, it is the proprietor, it is the pêrson that stamps UlJOn it, 
'ith its own character, its right and its tifle. 
The person cannot cease to belong to itself, without degrading 
itself,--it is to itsêlf inalienable. The pêrson bas no right over 
itself; it cannot treat itself as a thing, cannot sel| itselt; cannot 
dêstroy itself, cannot in any way abolish its free ill and its 51» 
erty, which are its constituent elements. 
Why has the child already some rights . Because if will be a 
free being. Vhy bave the old man, returnêd to infancy, and the 
insane mau still some rights . Because they bave been fl'ee 
beings. VV'e even respect liberty in its first glimmering's or its 
last vestiges. Why, on the other hand, have the insane man and 
the imbecile old man no longer all their rights? * 
,ecause they 
bave lost libêrty. Why do we enchain the firio' madman ? 
Bêcause he bas lost knowledge and liberty. ,Yhy i-s slavervan 
abominable institution . 13ecause it is au outrage upon what 
constitutes humanity. This is the reason why, in fine, certain 
extreme devotions are somêtimes sublime faults: and no one is 
permitted to offêr them, much less to demand them. There is no 
legitimate dêvotion against the very essence of right, against lib- 
erty, against justice, against the dignity of the hnman person. 
We bave not been able to speak of liberty, without indicating 
a certain number of moral notions of the highest impo'tance 
'hich it contains and explains ; but we conld hot pursue this de- 
velopmênt without encroaching upon the domain of p'ivate and 
public ethics and anticipating the foltowing lecture. 
We arrive, then, at the last elemênt of the moral phenomenon, 
the judgment of merit and demêrit. 
At the saine time that we judge that a man h, doue a good 
or bad action, we bear this other judgment quite as necessary as 
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the former, to wit, that if this man has acted well he las mefited 
a reward, and if he bas acted il|, he bas merited a punishment. 
It is exactly the saine with this judgment as with that of tbe 
good. It may be outwardly expressed in a more or less lively 
manner, according as it is nfing|ed with more or less energetic 
fceling;s. Sometimes it will be only a bcnevolent disposition 
towards the virtuous agent, and an untitvorable disposition towards 
the cuIpable agent; sometimes it will be enthusiasm or indigna- 
tion. in SOlne cases one will make himself the executor of the 
jndgment that he bears, he will crown the hero and load the 
criminal with ch:fins. F, ut when all your feelings are calmed, 
when ent],usiasm bas coo|ed as vell as indignation, when timc 
and separation have rendered an action almost indifferent to you, 
)'ou none the less persist in judging that the author of this action 
merts a reward 1" a punishment, a, .'ording fo the quality of the 
aet;qn. You deeide that you were right in the sentiments that 
you felt, and, although they are extinguished, you deelare them 
legitilnate. 
Thê ju,lgaent of merit and dêmefi is êssentially tied to the 
jndg'mont of g'ood and evil. In face, he who does an açfion with- 
out knowlng whethêr i is good or bad, has nêither, meri nor 
demerit in dolng i. It is with him the saine as with thosê 
physieal agents tha aeeomplish the most benefieen or thê most 
destructive works, fo whieh wê never think of attributing knowl- 
edge and will, eonsequently aeeountability. \Vhy are there no 
lenalties attached to invo|untary crlmes. eeause for t|mt very 
reason thev are hot reR'arded as crimes. ][enee it cornes that tho 
question of premeditation is so grave in all eriminal proeesses. 
Vhy is thê ehild, up to a certain age, subjeet to none but light 
punishments? ]3eeausê wherê thê idea of the good and libery 
are wanlin, nleri and demerit are also wanting, whieh alone 
authorize reward and punishment. The author of an injurious 
but involuntarv action is condemned to an indemniky correspond- 
ing to thê damagê donê ; hê is not condemnêd to a punishment 
properly so callêd. 
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Such are the conditions of merit and demerit. Whcn thêse 
conditions are fulfilled, merit and demerit manifest themsch'es, 
and involve reward and punishment. 
Merit is the natural right we have to be rewarded; demerit 
the natural right that others have fo punish us, and, if we may 
thus speak, the right that we bave to be punished. This expres- 
si«m may seem paradoxical, nevcrtheless it is truc. A culpable 
man, who, oper, ing his cyes to the light of the good, should com- 
prehcnd the necessity of expiation, hot only by infernal repent- 
ance, without which ail the test is in vain, but also by a real and 
effective suffering, such a culpable mau would have the right to 
claire the punishment that alone tan reconcile him with ordcr. 
Ad such reclamations are hOt so rare. Do we hOt evet T day sec 
criminals denouncing themselves and offering themselves up to 
avenge the public. Others prcfêr to satisfy justice, and do hot 
have recourse to the pardon that law places in the hands of the 
monarch in order to represent in the state charity and mercy, as 
tribunals r,3»resent in it justice. This is a r,mnifest proof of the 
natural and profound roots of the idea of punishment and reward. 
Merit and demerit imperatively claire, like a lawful debt, pun- 
ishment and reward; but reward nmst hot be confounded with 
merit, nor pur, ishment with demerit; this would be confom, ding 
cause and effect, principle and consequence. E,'en were reward 
and punishment hot fo take place, metit and demerit would sub- 
sist. 1-'unishment and reward satisfy merit and demerit, but do 
hot constitute them. Suppress ail reward and all punishment: 
and you do hot thereby suppress merlt and demerit; on the con- 
trary, suppress merit and demerit, and there are no hnger true 
punishments and truc rewards. Unmerited goods and honors are 
only material ad«antages; reward is essentially moral, and it.s 
value is independent of its form. One of those crowns of oak 
that the early Romans decreed to heroism is worth more than ail 
the riches in the world, w]len it is the sign ofthe reeognition and 
the admiration of a people. To reward is to give in return. Ho 
who is rewarded must have first glven sornething in ordêr to de- 
19 
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serve te be rewarded. Reward accorded te merit is a debt; re- 
ward without merit is a charity or a theft. It is the saine with 
punlshmcnt. Itis the relation of pain te a fault,--in this rela- 
tion, and net in the pain alone, is the truth as well as the shame 
of chastisement. 
'Tis crime and net thc scaffold makcs tlm shamc. 1 

There arc two things that must be unceasingly repeated, be- 
cause they are equally true,--the rirst is, that file good is good 
in itself, and ought te be pursued whatever may be the conse- 
quences I the second is, that the consequences of the good canner 
fidl te be fortunate. IIappiness, separated from the good, is only 
a fact te which is attached no moral idea ; but, as an effect of the 
good, it enters into the moral order and completes it. 
Virtue without lmpl»iness , and crime widmut unhappiness, are 
a contradiction, a disorder. If virtue stpposes sacrifice, that is te 
say, suffering, it is of eternal justice that the sacrifice, generously 
accepted and courageously borne, bave for a reward the very 
happiness that bas been sacrificed. Se, it is of eternal justice 
that crime be punished by the unhappiness of the cull»able hap- 
piness which it bas tried te obtain by stealth. 
.low, when and how is the law fulfilled that attaches pIeasure 
and pain te good and evil ? Most of the rime even hem below. 
For order rules in this world, since the world endures. If order 
is sometimes disturbed, and hal»piness and unhappiness are net 
always distributed in right proportion te crime and virtue, still 
the absolute judgment of the good, the absolute judgment of ob- 
ligation, the absolute judgment of merit and demerit, subsist 
inviolable and imprescriptible,--we remain convinced that he who 
bas pu in us the sentiment and the idea of order cannot in that 
f«dl himself, and that sooner or later he ill re-establish the sacrcd 
harmony between virtue and happiuess by the meaus that te him 
belong. But 'he rime has net corne te sound these mysterious 

1 Le crime fitlt la honte et non pas l'6chafixud. 
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prospects? It is sufficient for us, but it was necessavy to mark 
them, in order to show the nature and the end of moral truth. 
We terminate this analysis of the different parts of the com- 
plex phenomenon of morality by recalling that one whieh is the 
most apparent of all, which, however, is only the accompaniment, 
and, thus to speak, the eeho of all the others--sentiment. Seuti- 
ment bas for its object to tender sensible to the soul the fie 
tween virtue and happiness. If is the direct and vital application 
of the law of merit and demerit. It precedes and authorizes the 
punlshments and rewards that society ist[tutes. It is the inter- 
nal mod¢l according to which the imaglnat:on, guided by fidth, 
represents to itself the punishments and rewards of the divine city. 
The world that we place beyond this is, in great part, out own 
heart transported into heaven. Since it cornes thence, it is just 
tiret it should return thither. 
We xvill hot dwell upon the different phenomena of sentiment ; 
we bave sufl]ciently explained them in the last lecture. A few 
words will replace them nnder yonr eyes. 
We eannot wituess a good action, whoever may be its author, 
another or onrselves, without experiencing a partienlar pleasnre, 
analogons to that which is attached to the perception of the 
beautiful ; and we cannot witness a bad action without feeling a 
eontrary sentiment, a|so analogous to that which the sight of an 
ugly and deformed object excites in ns. This sentiment is pro- 
foundly diflhrent frorn agreeable or disagreeable sensation. 
Are v'e the anthors of the good action ? We feel a satisfitc- 
tion that we do hot eonfound with any other. It is hot the 
triumph of iuterest nor that of pride,--it is the pleasure of modest 
honesty or dignified virtne that renders justice to itself. Are we 
the authors of the bad action . We feel offended conscience 
groaning within us. Sometimes it is only an importunate rec- 
lamation, sometimes it is a bitter agony. Remorse is a suffering 
the more poignant on'aceount of out feeling that it is deseïved. 

Sec lecture 16, God, the Prlr, cille of the Idea of the (food. 
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The spectacle of a good action donc by another also bas some- 
thing dc]icious to the soul. Sympathy is an echo in us tbat re- 
sponds to whatever is noble and good in others. When interest 
does hot ]e,d us astmy, we natural]y put omel'es in the place of 
him who bas done wcll. We feel in a certain measure the senti- 
ments that anhuate him. We e]evate ourse]'es to the mood of 
hi spi,-it. Is it hOt already for the gocd man an exquisite 
ward to make the noble sentiments that animate hhn thus pass 
into the hcarts of his fc]]ow-men . The spectacle of a bad action 
instead of sympathy, excites an involuntary ,ntipathy, a painful 
and sad sentiment. Without doubt, this sentinent is never acute 
like rcmorse. ïhere is in innocence something serene and placid 
that tempe.s even the sentiment of injustice even when this 
iustice Id]s on us. We Il,en expcrience a sort of shame for 
humanity, we mourn over lmm:m weakness and, by a melan- 
choly rcturn upon ourselves, we are ]ess moved to anger than to 
pity. S,metimes also pity is overcome by a g«nerous anger by 
a disintrcsted indignation. If, as we bave said, it is a sveet re- 
ward to excite a noble sympathy, an enthusiasm almost always 
fertile in good actions, it is a cruel punisbment to stir up around 
us pity, indignation, ave,'sion, and con[empt. 
Symp, thy for a good action is accompanied by benevolence 
for its author. He inspires us vith an affectiçnate disposition. 
Even without lnowing it, we would love to do good to him ; we 
desire that he may be happy, because we judge that he deseres 
to be. Antipathy also passes f,'om the action to.the person, and 
engenders against him a sort of bad will, for which we do hot 
blame ourselves, because we fcel it to be disinterested and find it 
legitimate. 
Mo,'a] satishction and remorse, sympathy, bene,olence, and 
their opp«sites are sentinents and hOt judgments; but they are 
sentiments that accompany judgments, the judgment of the g,)od, 
especially that of merit and dcmerit. These sentiments bave 
been giron us by the sovereign Au,hot of our moral co.ttmiou 
t« nid us in doing good. In thir diversity and mvbiliy, they 
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cannot be the foundations of absolute obligation whieh must bo 
equal for all, but they are fo if happy auxiliaries, sure and benefi 
cent witnesses of the harmony between virtue and happiness. 
These are the fitcts as presented by a fidthful description, as 
brouht to light by a detaihd analysls. 
Without facts all is chilnera; without a severe distinction of 
fitcts, all is confusion ; but, also, without the knowledge of their 
relations, mstead of a single vast doctrine, :ike the total phenome- 
non that we have undertaken to embrace, there can » only dif- 
ferent systems like the different parts of this phenomênon, conse- 
quently imperfect systems, systems always at war with each 
other. 
We set out from common sense ; for the object of truc science 
is hot to contradict common sense, but fo explain it, and for this 
end we must commence by recognizing it. We bave at first 
painted in its simplicity, even in the gross, the phênomenon of 
morality. Then we bave separated its elements, and carefully 
marked the characteristic traits of each of them. If only remains 
for us fo re-collect them ail, fo seize their relations, and thus fo 
find again, but more precise and more clear, the primitive unity 
that served us as a point of departure. 
Beneath ail facts analysis has shown us a primitive fact, which 
tests only on itself,the judgment of the good. We do hot 
sacrifice other facts to that, but we must establish that it is the 
first both in date and in importance. 
By its close resemblance to the judgment of the true and the 
beautiful, the judgment of the good bas shown us the afflnities of 
ethics, metaphysics and oesthetics. 
The good, so essentiàlly united to the true, is distinguished 
from it in that it is practical truth. The good is obligato T. 
These two ideas are inseparable, but hot identical. For obliga- 
tion tests on the good,--iu this intimate alliance, from the good 
obligation borrows its universal and absolute character. 
The obligatory good is the moral law. Therein is for us the 
foundation of all ethics. Thereby it is that we separate ourselve 
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ri-oto the ethics of interest and the ethics of sentiment. We ad- 
mit all the facts, but we do hot adroit them in the saine tank. 
To the moral law in the reason of man orresponds [iberty in 
action. L]berty is deduced from obligation, and moreo-er i is a 
fict of an irresistible evidence. 
Man as a being ri'ce and subject to obligation, is a moral per- 
Con. The idea of person conta]ns several moral notions, among 
others that of r]ght, lerson alone can have r]ghts. 
To all these ideas is added that of merit and demeri: which 
serres as the]r sanction. 
Mcrit and demer]t suppose the distinction between good and 
cv]l, obligation and liberty, and give b]rth to the idea of reward 
and punishment. 
It is on the condition that the good may be an object of reason, 
that ethics can bave an imnovable bas]s. Ve have theretbre 
ins]sted on the rational character of the idea of the good, but 
without misconceiving the part of sentiment. 
We bave distingu]shed that particular sens]bility, vhich is 
stirred in us in the train of reason itself, ri'oto physical sens]b]lity, 
which needs an impression ruade upon the organs in order to en- 
ter into exercise. 
All out moral judgments are accompanied by sentiments that 
respond to them. The s]ght of an action wh]ch we judge to be 
good gives us pleasure,the consciousness of having performed 
an obl]gatory act, and of having performed it freely, is also a 
pleasure; the judgment of merit and demer]t makes out hearts 
beat by taking the form of sympathy and benevolence. 
It must be avowed that the law of duty, although ] ought to 
be fulfiIled for its own sale, would be an ideal almost inaccessible 
to human wea -kness, if to its austere prescïiptions were hot added 
some inspiration of the heart. Sentiment îs in some sort a nat- 
ural grace that has been given us, either to supply the light oi 
reason that is sometimes uncertain, or fo succor the will wavering 
in the presence of an obscure or painful duty. In order to resst 
dru violence of culpable passions, the aid of generous passions is 
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needed ; and when the moral ]aw exacts the sacrifice of natural 
sentiments, of the sweetest and most ]ive]y instincts, itis fortunate 
that it can support itself on other sentiments or other instincts 
whic]) aise bave their charm and thcir force. Truth enlightens 
the mind ; sentiment warms the seul and leads te action. It is 
net co]d tenon that determines a Codrus te devote himself for his 
countrymen, a d'Assas te utter, beneath the steel of the enemy, 
the generous cry that brings ])im death and ves the army. Let 
us guard ouïse]ves t])en, frein wcakeuing the authority of senti- 
ment; let us honor and sustain enthusiasm; itis t])e source 
whence spring great and Leroic actions. 
And shall intêrest be entirely banished ïrom our system ? 5[o ; 
we recognize in the human soul a desire for ])appiness which is 
the work of God himselï. This desire is a ïact,--it must then 
bave its place in a system ïounded upon experience, llappiness 
is one of t])e ends of human uature; only it is neither its sole 
end nor its principal end. 
Admirable economy of the moral constitution of mau! Its 
supreme end is the good, its law is virtue, which often imposes 
on it suffering, and thereby it is the most excellent of ail things 
that we know. But this law is very hard aud in contradiction 
with the instinct of ])appiness. Fear nothing,--the beneficent 
author of our being ])as placed in out souls, by the side of the 
severe law of duty, the sweet and amiable force of sentiment, 
he bas, in general, attached happiness to virtue; and, for the ex- 
ceptions, for there are exceptions, at the end of the course he ])as 
placed hope? 
Our doctrine is now known. Its only pretension is to express 
fiSthfully each ïact, to express them ail, attd to nake appear at 
»nce their differences and their harm.ony. 
Beyond that there is nothing new fo attempt in ethics. To 
admit only a single fact and to sacrifice fo that ail the rest,--such 
is the beaten way. Of all the ïacts that we bave just analyzed, 

 Sec lecture 16. 
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flere is net oue that has net in its turn 1)layed the part of sole 
principle. All the great schools of moral philosophy bave each 
seen only one side of truth,--fortunate when they have net 
chosen among the difl'ercnt 1)hases of the moral phenomenon, in 
order te found upon them their entire system, precis.ly those 
that are least adapted te that end ! 
Who could new return te Elficurus , and, against the most 
manifest facts, against conmon scnse, against the very idea of ll 
eflScs, tbund duty, virtue, the good, on the desire of happiness 
alone. It would be proof of great blindness and great barren- 
ness. Ou the othcr hand, sh,ll we ilnmolate the need of happi- 
ncss, the hope of «ll rcw:n-d, huluan or diviue te the abstract 
idea of the good . The Stoics have donc it,--we know with what 
;Tl)areut grandeur, with wh,t real iml)otence. Shall we confine 
with Kant the whole of ethics te obligation . That is strfitening 
still more a systcm that is already veïy naærow. Moreover, one 
may hope te surpass Kant in exent of views, by a completer 
]nowledo'e and more fitithful representation of facts; one canner 
hope te [,e more profound in the point of view that he bas 
chosen. Or, in another order of ideas, shall we refer te the will 
of God alone the obligation of virtue, and found ethics on religion, 
instead of giving religion te ethics as their necessary perfection . 
We still invent nothing new, we only renew the êthics of the 
theologiaus of the Middle Age, or rather of a particular school 
which has had for its adversaries the most illustrious doctors. 
Finally, shall we reduce all morality te sentiment, te sympathy, 
te benevolence . It only remains te follow the foot.teps of tIutch- 
eson and Smith, abandoned by Reid himself, or the footsteps of 
a cclebr,ted adversary of Kant, Jacobi.  
The time of exclusi'e theories bas gone by; te reuew i.hcm is 
te perpetuate war in philosol)hy. E:,ch of them, t)eing founded 
ul)on a real f»ct, rightly refuses the sacrifice of this f,ct; and it 

; On J:eobi, sec Tennemann's Manual OE the ]tistory of PMlosoThy , v¢l. 
iii., p. 818, etc. 
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meets in hostile theories al1 equal right and an equal resistance. 
ttence the 1)erpetual return of the saine systems, always at 
with each other, aud by turns vanquished and victorious. This 
strife can cease only by lneaas of a doctrine that conciliates ail 
systems by comprising ail the fitcts that give theln authority. 
It is net the lreconceived desigu of conciliating systems in his- 
tory tiret suggests te us the idea of conciliating facts in reality. 
Itis, on the central'y, the full possession of all the facts, analogous 
and diffêrent, that forces us te absolve and condemn all systems 
on accouut of the truth that is iu each of them, and on account 
of the errors tiret are mixed with the truth. 
It is ilnportant te repent continually, that uothing is se easy as 
te arrange a system, by sui)pressing or altering the facts that em- 
barrass it. :But is it, then, the object of philosol, hy te produce 
at any cost a system, instead of seeking" te undertand the truth 
and exl)ress it as it is . 
It is objected that such a doctrine bas net sufficient character. 
:But is it net sporting with philosophy te demand of it any other 
character than that of truth. De men complain that modern 
chemistry bas net sufficient character, because it limits itself te 
studying t,tcts in their relatious, and also lu their differences and 
becanse it does net end at a single substance . The only true 
philosophy that is proper for a century returned frein ail exag- 
gerations, is a picture of human nature whose first merit is fidel- 
ity, vhich must ofihr all the traits of the origiual lu their right 
proportion and real harmony. The unity of the doctrine that 
we profess is in that of the human seul, whence we bave drawn 
it. Is it net one and the same being that perceives the good, 
that knows that he is obligated te fulfil it, tbat knows that he is 
fi'ee in fulfilling it, that loves the good, aud judges that the fulfil- 
ment or violation of the good justly brings after it reward or 
10unishment, happiness or misery? Ve draw, then, a true uuity 
from the iutimate relation between ail the facts that, as we bave 
seen, imply and sustain each other. :But [T what right is the 
unity of a doctrine placed in allowing in it only a single princi- 
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1)le . Such a unity is possible only in those regions of mnthe- 
mat]cal abstraction, where one is hot disturbed by what is, where 
one retrenches af will from the object that ho is studying, in order 
to simplify it continually, where evcry thing is reduced to pure 
notions. In the reality all is determined, and consequently, all 
is complex. A science of facts is hot a ser]es of equations. In 
it must be round again the lire that is in things, lire with its har- 
mony doubfless, but also with its r]chnes and diveity, t 

 On this important quotlon of method» sec lecture 12. 
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PRIVATE AD PUBLIC :ETHICS. 

pplication of thc preccding principles.--Gcneral formula of iutcrst,--to 
obcy rcason.--Rule for judging whethcr an action is or is not confurnled 
fo rcason,--to clevate thc motive of this action into a maxim of univers»,l 
legislation.--Indivldual cthlcs. It is hot towards the individu:d, but 
towards lhe moral person that one is obligated. Principle of ail individnal 
duties,--to respect and devclop the moral pcrson.--Social ethics,--duties 
of justice and duties ofcharity.--Civil society. Governmcnt. Law The 
rlght to punish. 

W. kuow that there is moral good and that there ;s moral 
evil: we know that this distinction between good and evil 
engenders an obligation, a law, duty; but we do hot yet know 
vhat our duties are. The general prlneiple of ethics is laid 
down; if must be followed af least into ifs most ilnportant 
applications. 
If duty is only truth become obllgatory, and if truth is known 
only by rêason, to obey the law of duty, is to obey reason. 
ut to obey reason is a precêpt very vague and very abstract : 
--how can we be sure that our action is conformed or is not con- 
formed to reason . 
The character of reason being, as we have said, its universality, 
action, in order to be conformêd to reason, must possess some- 
 
thing unlversal; and as it is the motive itself of the action that 
gives it its morality, it is also the motive that must, if the action 
is good, reflect the character of reason. ]3y what slgn, then, do 
you recognize that an action is conformed to reason, that it is 
good . By the slgn that the motive of this action being general- 
ized, appears to you a maxim of univeual legislation, which 
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reason imposes upon all intelligent and free beings. If you are 
hot able thus to generalize the motive of ail aêtion,.and if it is the 
opposite motive that appears to you a universal maxim, your 
action, being opposed to this maxim, is thereby proved to be eon- 
trary to reason and duty,--it is bad. If neither the motive of 
yonr aêtion nor the motive of the opposite aêtion êan be ereêted 
into a universal law, the action is neither good nor bad, it is in- 
different. Sueh is the ingenious measure that Kant has applied 
fo the morality of aêtions. It makes known with the last degree 
of elearness where duty is and where it is hot, as the severe and 
naked form of syl]ogism, being app]ied to reasoning, brings ont 
h, the predsest manner ils error or its truth. 
To obey reason,--sueh is duty in itself, the duty superior to all 
other duties, giving to a]l others their foundation, and being 
itse]f founded on]y on the essential relation between liberty and 
reasoll. 
It may be said that there is only a slng'le duty, that of obeying 
reason. Bn man having different relations, this single and gen- 
et'al duty is determined by these difïeren relations, and divided 
into a eorresponding number of particular duties. 
Of all the beings that we know, there is no one with whom 
we are more eonstantly in relation than with ourselves. The ac- 
tions of 'hich man is at once tbe author and the object, bave 
rules as well as other aêtions, tIenee fliat first elass of duties 
wl,ich are ealled the duties of man towards himself. 
At first sight, it is strange that man should have duties towards 
himself. Man, being f,'ee, belongs to hlmself. Vhat is most to 
me is myself:flfis is the first property and the foundation of all 
other properties. Now, is it hOt the essence of property to be at 
the free disposition of file proprietor, and eonsequently, ara I hot 
able to do with mysêlf what I please . 
No; from the tïet that man is freê, fi'om the faet that he be- 
longs only to himself, it must hOt be eoneluded that he bas over 
himsêlf all power. On the eontrary, indêed, ffom the faet alone 
that he is êndowed with ]iberty, as well as intelligence, I eonelud 
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that he eau no more degrade his liberty than Iris intelligence, 
ithout transgressing. It is a culpable use of liberty to abdicate 
if. We have said that liberty is hot oMy sacred to others, but is 
so to itself. To subject it to the yoke of passion, instead of in- 
creasing it nnder the liberal discipline of duty, is to abase ia us 
'hat deserves out respect as much as the respect of others. Man 
is hot a thing ; it has hot, then, been permitted him to treat him- 
self as a thing. 
If I have duties towards myself, it is hot towards myselt" as an 
individual, it is towards the liberty and intelligence that make 
me a ri'ce moral person. It is necessm T to di-tinguish cIosely in 
us what is peculiar to us from what pertains to humanity. Each 
one of us contains in bimself human nature with all its essential 
elements; and, in addition, all these elements are in him in a 
certain manner that is hot the saine ia two different men. These 
particularities make the individual, but hot the person ; and the 
 1)erson alone in us is to be respecter3 and held as sacred, because 
it alone represents humaaity. Every thing that does hot concern 
the moral person is indifferent. In these limits I my consult my 
tastes, evcn my fimcies to a certain exteut, because in them there 
is nothing absolute, because in then good and evil are in no way 
involved. :But as soon as an act touches the moral wrson, my 
liberty is subjected to its law, to reason, which does hot allow 
librty to be turned against itselfi For example, if through ca- 
price, or melancholy, or aay ofler motive, I condenm mvself to 
an abstinence too prolonged, if I impose on myself vigils pro- 
tracted and beyond my strength; if I absolutely renounce all 
pleasure, and, by these excessive privations, endanger my health, 
my lire, my reason, these are no longer indifferent actions. Sick- 
ness, d.ath, madness, may become crimes, if we voluntarily bring 
them upon ourselves. 
I have hot establishcd this obligation of self-respect imposed 
on the moral person, thereforçI cannot destroy it. Is self-respect 
founded on one of those arbitrary coaventions that cease to exist 
when the tvo contracting parties fl'eely renouv,'» Oem . Are the 
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two contracting parties here me and myself. ]3y no means; one 
of the contracting parties is not nzc, fo wit, humanity, the moral 
person. And there is here neither convention nor eontraet. By 
the fact alone that the moral person is in us, we are obligated 
towards it, without convention of any sort, without eontract that 
ean be cancelled, and by the very nature of things. Ilence it 
cornes that obligation is absolute. 
lespect "of the moral pemon in us is the general prineiple 
whence are derived all individual duties. We will cite some of 
them. 
The most important, that whieh governsall others, is the duly 
of remaining toaster of one's self. One may lose poession of 
himself in two ways, either by allowing himself to be ean'iel 
away, or by allowing himself to be overcome, by yielding to 
enervating passions or to overwhehning passions, to anger or fo 
melancholy. On either hand there is equal weakness. And I 
do not speak of the conseqtçences of those vices for society and 
ourselves,--certainly they are very injurious ; but they are much 
worse than that, tbey are already bad in tbemselves, because in 
themselves they give a blow to moral dignity, because thev dimin- 
isb liberty and disturb intelligence. 
Prudence is an eminent virtue. I speak of tbat noble pru- 
dence tbat is the moderation in ail thin, the foresight, the fit- 
,ess, that preserve at once from negligence and that rashness 
which adorns itself with tbe naine of heroism, as cowardice and 
selfishness sometimes usurp the naine of prudence. Ileroism, 
without being premeditated, oug'ht always to be rational. One 
may be a hero at intervals; but, in eve3--day life, it lS sufficien 
to be a wise man. We must ourselves hohl the teins of out life, 
and not prepare difficulties for ourseh-es by carelessness or bra- 
vado, nor create for ourselves useless perils. Doubtless we must 
know how fo dare, but still prudence is, if hOt the principle, ai 
least the rule of courage ; for true c*urage is hot a blind transport, 
it is befi»re ail coolness and self possession in danger. Prudence 
also teaches temperance ; it keeps the soul in that state of mod- 
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eration 'ithout which man is incapable of recognizing and prae- 
tising justice. This is flac reason why the aneients said tiret pru- 
dence is the mother and guardian of all the virtues. :Prudence 
is the govermnent of liberty by reason, as imprudence is libertv 
eseaped from tenon :--on fim one side, order, the legitimate sub- 
ordination of out faeulties to eaeh other; on the other, anarchv 
and ïevolt. 1 
Veraeity is also a gïeat virtue. Falsehood, by breaking the - 
natural alliance between man and truth, deprives him of that 
vhich makes his dignity. This is the reason why there is no 
graver insult [llan glving the fie, and why the most honored vir- 
tues are sineerity and fl'ankness. 
One may deg'rade the moral person by wounding it in its in- 
struments. For this reason the body is to man the objeet of im- 
perative duties. Thc body may beeome an obstacle or a means. 
If you refuse it what snstains and strengthens it, or if you demand 
too nmeh from it by exeiting it beyond measure, you exhaust it, 
and by abusing it, deprive yourself of it. It is worse still if you 
parapet it, if you grant every thing to its unbridled desires, if you 
make yourself its slave. It is being unfaithful to .the soul to en- 
feeble its servant ; it is being mueh more unfaithful to it still, to 
enslave it fo its servant. 
But it is hot enough fo respect the moral person, if is neees- 
sary to perfeet it ; it is neeessary to labor to return the soul to 
God better than we reeeived it; and it can beeome so ofly by a 
constant and courageous exercise. Everywhere in nature, all 
things are spontaneously dcveloped, without willing it, and with- 
out knowing it. With man, if the will slumbers, file other facul- 
ries degenerate into languor and inertion; or, carried away by 
the blind impulsc of passion, they are precipitated and go 
astray. It is by the government and education of himself that 
man is great. 
Man must, before every thing else, oeeupy himself with his 

 Sec the Re2ublic  book iv. vol. ix., of our translation. 
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intelligence. It is in fact our intelligence that alone can give us 
a clcar sight of the true and the good, that guides liberty by 
showing it the Icgitimate object of its efforts. :No one can give 
lfimself anothcr mind than the oue that ho bas received, but he 
may train and strcngthen it as well as the body, by putting it to 
a task of somc kind, by rousing it whcn it is drowsy, by restrain- 
ing it x'hcn it is carried away, by continually proposing to it new 
objects,--for it is only by continually enriching it that ît does 
hot grow poor. Sloth bcnumbs and enervates thc mind; reg- 
ular work excites and strcngthcns it, and work is always in out 
powor. 
Therc is an cducation of libcrty as well as out other faculties. 
It is somctimes in subduing thc body, sometimes in govel-ning 
out intelligence, especially in rcsisting onr passions, that we learn 
to be frec. Wc encounter opposition at each step,--the o.nly 
question is hot to shun it. In this constant struggle liberty s 
formed and augmented, until it becomes a hbit. 
Finally, there is a culture of sensibility itself. Fortunate are 
those who have received from nature the sacred tire of cnthusi- 
asm! They ought religiously to preserve it. But there is no 
soul that does hOt conceal some fortunate vcin of it. It is neces- 
sary to watch it and pursue, to avoid what restrdns it, to seek 
what favors it, and, by n assiduous cu|ture, d'aw hom it, litt|e 
by little, some trcasures. If we cannot give ourselves scnsibility, 
we can at least develop what wc have. We c«m do this by giv- 
ing ourselvcs up to it, by seizing all the occasions of giving 
ourselvcs up to it, by calling to its aid intelligence itself; for, 
the more wc know of the bcantiful and the good, the more 
we love it. Sentiment thercby only borrows 5"cm intelligence 
what it retmns with usury. Intelligence in its turn finds, in 
the hem't, a rampart against sophism. :Noble sentimcnts, nour- 
ished and dcveloped, preservc 5"cm those sad systems that 
plese certain spirits so much only because their hearts are so 
small. 
Man would still have duties, should he cease to be in relation 
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with other men.  As long as he preserves any intelligence and any 
liberty, the idea of the good dwells in him, and with it duty 
Were we cast upon a desert island, dutv would tbllow us thither. 
It would be bevond belief strange that it should be in the power 

a On our prlncipal dutles towards ourselves, and on that error too much 
accredited in the eighteenth century, of reduclng ethics to our duties towards 
others, sec 1st Scries vol. iii., lectures on the ethics of l[elvetius and S:dnt- 
Lmnbcrt lecture vi. p. °.85 : "To define virtue an habitual disposition to con- 
tribute to the happiness of others, la to eoncentrate virtue into a single ono 
ofits applications is to suppress its gcneral and esscntial character. TI trein 
fs tlm fundamental vice of the cthies of the elgbteenth century. Thoso 
ethics are an exaggerated reaction agai}st the somewhat mystical ethics ot 
the precedig age whicl b rightly occupicd with pcrlhcting the intcrnal man, 
of ton fell into ascetlcism, which is not only useless to others but is contrary to 
wcll-ordercd human life. Through fear of asccticism, thc philosophy of tho 
eighteenth ccntury tbrgot the tare of intcrnal pcrfection and only considercd 
the virtues usefal to society. That was retrenching many virtues, and tho 
best ones. I take fi, r exampl% dominion over self. IIow make  virtue o 
it when virtue is defined a di.losition to contribute fo the hapliness qf others ? 
Will it be said that dominion over self is useful to others. Eut that is hot 
always truc ; oftcn this dominion is excrcised in the solitude ofthe soul over 
internal and wholly pcrsonal movcmcnts ; and there it is most paiuful and 
roost sublime. Vere we in a descrt it would stitl be for us a duty to resist 
our passions, to command onr.elvcs, and to govern our lifc as it becomes a 
rational and ff-ce belng. Eeneficence is an adorable virtu% but it is neithcr 
tho whole of virtue nor its most difficult employment. What auxiliaries we 
have when the question is to do good to our fcllow-creaturcs--pity sympa- 
thy natural benevolcnce! But to resist pride and envy, to conbat in tho 
depths of the soul a natural desire legitimate in itself otcn culpablc in its 
excesses, to surfer and strugglo in silcnce is the hardest task of a virtuous 
man. I add that the virtucs useful to othcrs have thcir suzcst guaranty lu 
those pcrsonal x'irtues that the eighteenth ccntury misconcelved. What are 
goodness gencrosity, and beneficence without dominion over self, without 
thc tbrm of soul attached to the reliious observance of duty . Tbey are 
perhaps only the emotions of a beautiful nature placcd in fi»rtunate clrcum- 
stanccs. Take av.y these eircumstances and, perhaps, the effccts will dis- 
appear or be diminished. But when a tha}, xvho knows himself to be a 
rat[onal and free being comprehends that it is his duty to remain tï6thfnl to 
libcrty and reason when he applies himself to govern himself nd pursue 
without cessation, tlm perfection of hi nature through ail cireumstances, 
you may rely upon that man ; he will know how in case of need to be useful 
to others because there is no truc perfection for him without justice and 
charity. From the tare of internal perfection yott may draw ail the usefi:l 
virtues but the reciprocal is not alv:tys truc. One may be beneficent with- 
out belng vlrtuous ; one is hOt virtnous without bein.,__, belmficet." 
20 
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of certain external circumstances te afl'ranchise an intelligent and 
fi'ee being ri'oto all obligation towards his liberty and his inteifi- 
gence. In the deepest solitude he is always and. eonscious]y 
under the empire of a law attached te the lerson itself, which, by 
obligating him te kee 1) continual watch over hlmself, mak.es at 
once his torment and his grandeur. 
If the moral pemon is sacred te me, it is nct because it is in 
me, it is beeause it is the moral person ; it is in !tself respectable ; 
it 'ill be se, then, vherever we meet it. 
It is in you as in me, and for the saine reason. In relation 
te me if imposes on me a duty; in you i beeomes the founda- 
tion of a right, and thereby imposes on me a new duty in relation 
te you. 
I owe te you truth as I owe ît te myself; for truth is the law 
of yout" reason as of mine. Without doubt there ought te be 
measure la the communication of truth,--all are net capable o 
if at the saine moment and in the saine degree ; if is necessary te 
lortion it out te them in order that they may be able te receive 
it; but, in fine, the truth is the proper good of the intelligence; 
and it is for me a strict duty te respect the development of your 
nfind, net te arrest, and even te fayot ifs prog're towards truth. 
I ought also te respect your liberty. I bave net evea a]wavs 
the right to hinder you ri'oto eomlnitting a fault. Liberty is so 
sacred that, even when it goes astray, it still deserves, up to a cer- 
tain point, to be managed. We are often wrong in wishing to 
prevent too much the evil that God himself pcrmits. Souls may 
be corrupted by an attempt to purify them. 
I ought to respect you in your affections, which male part of 
yourself; and of all the affêctions there are none more holy than 
thosc of'the family. There is la us a need of expanding ourselves 
beyond ourselves, yet without dispelling ou,'selves, of establishing 
om-selves in some souls by a regular and consecratcd affection, 
to thls necd the family responds. The love of men is something 
of thc general good. The family is still almost the individual, 
and hot merely the individual,--it only requires us to love as 
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much as ourseh'es what as almost ourse]ves. It attaches one 
the other, b thc sweeiest and strongest of all tics--father, 
mothcr, ehild ; if g'ivcs te this sure suceor in he love of 
rouis--te these hope, joy, new lire, in their ehild. Te vk, late the 
conjugal or patcrnal right, as te violate the person in what as 
pcrhaps its most saered possession 
I ought te respect your body, inasmuch as it bclons te you, 
inasmuch as it as the neeessary instrument of your person. 
have neither the right te kill you, ner te wound you, unless I ara 
attacked and threatened ; then my vlo]atcd liberty as armed with 
a new right, the ri,,ht of dcfenee and even eonstraint. 
I owe respect te your goods, for they are the produc of 
your labor; I owe respect te your labor, which as your.liberty 
itself in exercise; and, if your goods corne frein an inberitance, 
I still owe respect te the ri'ce will that bas transmittcd them te 
yOll.l 
Respect for the rights of others is called justice; every viola- 
tion of a right is an injustice. 
Every injustice is n eneroaebment upon out person,--to re- 
trench the least of our rights, as te dinlnish out moral person, as, 
at least, se fir as that rctrenehment goes, te abase us te the con- 
dition of a thing. 
The greatest of all injustices, beeause if comprises all othe, as 
slavery. Slavery is the subjeeting of ail the fieulties of one anan 
te the profit of another man. The slave develops lais intelligence 
a little only in the inte,'est of another,--it as net for the purpose 
of enlightening him, but te rendêr him more useful, that seine 
exereise of mind as allowed him. The slave bas net the liberty 
of his m6vements; he as attaehed te the soil, as sold with it, or 
he as ehained te tlte person of a toaster. The slave should have 
no affection, he has no family, no wife, no ehildren,--he has a 
female and little onês. Itis activity does net belong te him, fo 
the produet of his labor as another's. Dut, that nothing may 

t On the t/me foundation ofproperty sec the pl'¢c¢ding lecture. 
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be wanting to slavery, it is necessary to go farther,--in the slave 
must be destroyed the inborn sentiment of liberty, in him must 
be extinguished ail idea of right ; for, as long as this idea subsists, 
slavery is uncertain, and to an odious power may rêspond the 
terrible right of insurrection, that last resoït of the oppressed 
agaiast the abuse of fin'ce. I 
Jlsice, respect fl)r the person in evcr)- thing that constitutes 
the person, is the first duty of man towards his fllow-man. 
this d(ty the only one . 
Whcn we bave resl_,ected the persoa of others, when we bave 
: :ither restrained their iibcïty, nor smoth¢red their intelligence, 
nor maltrêated their body, nor outraged th¢ir family, nor injured 
their goods, are we able to say that we bave fulfilled the whole 
law in regard to them ? One vho is unfortunate is suffring be 
fore us. ls out conscience satified, if we are able to bear witness 
to ourse]res that we ha'e tot coatributed to 
something tells that it is still good to give him brcad, succor, 
consolation. 
There is here an important distinction to be ruade. If you 
bave remaied hard and insensible at the s]ght of another's 
misery, conscience cries out aganst you ; and yet this man who 

 Vohmtary servitude is little better than servitude imposed by force. See 
1st Series, vol. iii., lecture 4, p. -°.40 : " llad another the desire to serve us as 
a s]a-e, without conditioas md 'ithout linits, tobe for us a thig for out 
use, a pure instrumcnt a staff, a va.% ad had .we also the desire to make 
use of him in this mauner, ami to let him serve us in the same way this recl- 
procity of desires would mthorize lbr neitber of us this ab.olute sacrifice 
because desire can mvcr be the title of a right, because there is something 
in us that i» above al| desires particip«ted or not partlcipatedt to wit duty 
and right,--justice. To jastice it bclogs to be the rnle of out de.ires and 
hot to otr dcires to be the rule of justice. Should cntire humafity forger 
its digttity, shou]d it consent to its own degradation, should it extend the 
aml to sla'ery, tyramy would be noue the more lcgitimate ; etern..d justice 
 ould pro»test agaiust a coutract which were it supported by desires recip- 
focal de.ire most authentically expresscd aud converted ito solemn laws 
is noue the less void of all right, because, as Bossuet very truly said ther« 
is no ri.,..,ht against right no contr«cts, no conventions no human law 
against the law of laws against natural law. » 
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is sufi'ering, x'ho, perhaps, is ready te die, bas net the least right 
over file least part of your fortune, were it immense ; and, if he 
used violence for the purpose of wresting fix)m you a single 
penny, he wôuld commit a crime. We here meet a new order of 
duties that de net correspond te rig'hts. Man may lsort te force 
in order te make his rights respected ; he cannot impose on an- 
other any sacrifice whatever. Justice respects or restores ; charity 
gives, and gives freely. 
Charity takes frein us something iu order te g;ve if te our 
fellow-men. If it goes se far as te inspire us te renounce out 
dearest interests, it is called devotedness. 
It ceïtaiuly cannot be said that te be charitable is net obliga- 
tory. But this obligation must net be regarded as precise, as in- 
flexible as the obligation te be just. Charity is a sacrifice; and 
who can fitd the rule of sacrifice, the formula of self-renunciation 
For justice, the formula is clear,--to respect the rig'hts of another. 
But charity knows neiflmr rule ner limit. It transcends ail obli- 
gation. Its beauty is precisêly in its liberty. 
But it must be acknowledged tiret charity also bas its dangers. 
It tends te substitute its own action for the action of him whom 
it wishes te help ; it somewhat effaces his personality, and makes 
itself in seine sort his providence,--a tbrmidable part for a mor- 
tM! In order te be useful te others, one imposes himself on 
them, and runs the risk of violatlng their natural rlghts. Love, 
in giving itself, enslaves. Doubtless it is net interdicted us te 
act upon another. We can always de it through petition and 
exhortation. We can also de it by threatening, when we see onê 
of out fellows engaged in a criminal or senseless action. 
bave even the right te employ force when passion carries away 
liberty and makes the person disappear. Se we may, we even 
ought te prevent by force the suicide of one of out thllow-men. 
The legitimate power of charity is measured by the more or less 
liberty and reason possessed by him te whon it is applied. 
What delicacy, then, is necessary in the exercise of this perilous 
i'irtue! How can we estimate with sutïicient certainty the de- 
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grec of liberty still possessed by one of our fellow-men to knoç 
how far we may substitute ourselves for hiln in the guidiug o! 
his destiny ? And when, in order to assist a feeble soul, we take 
possession of it, who is sufilciently sure of himself lot to go far- 
tller, hot to pass ff'oto the person governed to the love of domina- 
tion ite]f. Charity is oftcn the commencement and the excuse, 
:md alw.ys the pretext of usurpation. Iii ordcr to bave the 
right of ab:mdonig one's self to le emotions of charity, it is 
nccessary to be fortified against onc's self by a long exercise of 
justice. 
To respect the rights of odcrs and do good to men, fo be st 
once just and charltable,--such are sochd ethics in the two ele- 
ments that constitute them. 
We spcak of sochfl ethics, and we do hot yet k)ow what 
society is. Let us look around us :--everywhcre society exists, 
and where it is hot, man is not man. Society is a universal fact 
vhich must have universal foundations. 
Let us avoid st first the question of the origin of society3 

 On the danger of seeking st first the origin of human knowledge, sec 1st 
Series vol. iii., lecture on Ilobbes, p. 261 : "IIobbes is hot the only one who 
took the question of the origiu of societies as the starting-point of politic,-fl 
science. Nearly all the publicists of the eighteenth eentury, Montesquieu 
excepted, proceed in the saine manncr. Ronsseau imagines st tiret a primi- 
tive state in which man being no longer savage without being yct civilized, 
lived happy and free under the dolninion of the laws of nature. This golden 
ge of hulnanity disappearing earries with it ail the rights of the individual, 
who entera naked and disarned into what we call the social state. But order 
cannot reign in a state without laws, and since natural laws perished in the 
shipwrcck of primitive manners new ones must be ereated. Society is 
formed by aid ofa contract whoso principle is the abandonment by each and 
all oftheir individufl force and rights to the profit of the community, of the 
state, the instrument of ail forces the depository of ail rights. The state, for 
Hobbet,, will be a man, a monarch, a king ; for Rousseau, the state is the col- 
lection itself of citizens, who by turns are considercd as subjects and govcrn- 
or.% so that instead of the despotism of one over all we bave the despotism 
of ail over each. Law is not the more or Icss happy, more or less faithful 
expres«ion of natural justice ; it is the expression of the general will. This 
genera, u'ill is ahme free ; particular wills are hot free. OEie general will has 
all rights, nd particular willa ilave only the rights that it confcrs on them, 
:}r rather lends them. Foree in TAc Citizen la the foundation of society, o 
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The philosophy of file last century delighted in such questions too 
nuch. How can we demand llght ri'oto the regions of dad;ness, 
and the explanation of reallty ri'oto an hyl)othesis ? Why go back 
te a p'êteuded primitive state in o'dcr te account for a preseut 
state which may be studied in itself in its uuquestionable char- 
acters? Whv seel what may have been in the ge'm tha! 
which may be pe'ceived, that which itis the question te under- 
stand, completed and pêrfect ? Moreover, there is great pe'il in 
starting with the question of the origia of society. Has such or 
such an origin been round ? Actual society is armnged accord- 
ing te the type of the primitive society that has been d'eamed 
of, and political society is delive'ed up te the nercy of h]stori- 
cal romances. This one imagines that the primitive state is 
'iolence, and he sets out ri'oto that in o'der te autho'ize the 
right of tlie st'ongest, and te consecrate despoism. That 
one thinl;s that he h«s round in the fuuily the first form of 
socicty, and he compares gove'mneut te the fathe" of a fmfiIy, 
aud subjects te chil&'en ; society in his eyes is a miner hat must 
be held iu tutel:ge in the hands of the paterml pouvez', vhich in 
the origin is absolute, aud consequently, nust remain se. 0" 
has ont thrown himself te the extreme of the opposite opln]on, 
and into the hypothesis of an agi'cernent, of a contract that ex- 
presses the ill of all or of the greatest numbe'? IIe delivers 

order of laws of the rights and duties which laws alerte institute. In thc 
Contrat Social» the gcneral will plays the samc part, fulfils thc saine function. 
lIoreover, the geucral will scaïcely diffcrs in itsclf frein force. In fact, the 
general will is nunber that is te sa)', force stilh Thus, on both sidcs 
tyranny un(]er diffcrcnt form,. 0ne may hcrc observe the power of method. 
If Hobbes, if" Rousseau especially had at first studicd the idca of right in it- 
eh; with tm certail charactcrs without which wc are net able te conceive 
it, they would have infallibly rccognized th:tt if tllere are rights derived frein 
positive laws and particularly frein confrontions and contract, there are 
rights derivcd frein no contract since contracts take thcm for principles and 
rules ; iom no convention, siuce they sc,'ve a the ibundation te ail conven- 
tions in order that these conventions may be rcputed just;--rights tha 
society consecratcs and develops, but docs net make,--rihts net stbjcct te 
the caprices of general or particular wil] bclonging esscntially te human 
nature, and like it iviolablc and sacrcd." 
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up te the mobile will of the crowd the eternal laws of justice and 
the inalienablê rights of the person. Finally, are powerful reli- 
gious intltutions round in the cradlê of society. It is hence 
concluded, that power belongs of rigl,t te priesthoods, which bave 
thê secret of the designs of God, and represent his sovereign 
authority. Thus a vicious method in lhilosophy leads te a de- 
plorable political system,--thê commencement is ruade in hy- 
pothesis, and thê termination is in anarchy or tyranny. 
Truc politics de net depend on more or less well directed his- 
torical researches into thê profound night of a past fore'êr 
vanished, and of whid no vestige subsists: they test on thê 
knowledgê of human natare. 
Whererer society is, wherever it was, it bas for its foundations : 
--lst, Thê need that we have of onr fellow-creatures, and thê 
social instincts that man bem's in himself; 2d, Thê permanent 
and inde.tructible id_a and sentiment of justice and right. 
M:m, feeble and poverless when hê is alerte, profoundly feels 
thê need that hê has of thê succor of his fdlow-creatures in 
order te develop his fitculties, te embellish his life, and even te 
preservê if. t Without reflection, without convention, hê claires 

t 1st Scries vol. iii., p. 265: tt What!" soncwhere says blontesquieu 
" man is everywhcre in socicty, and it is asked whether man wtua born for 
society ! What is this fact that is rcproduccd in all the vicissitudes of the 
lifc of humanity, exccpt a law of humanity . Thc univcrsal and permanent 
hct of society ,qttests the principlc of sociability. This principle shines forth 
in all our inclination.% it our sentiments, in our beliefs. It is truc that we 
love society lbr the advantaffcs that it brings ; but it is none the lcss trtle, 
that we also love it lbr its own sakc, that wc scek it indepcndenty of ail cal- 
culation. Solitude saddens us ; it is net lcss deadly te the lil of thc moral 
bcin, chan a perfect vacuum is te the lire of the physical bcing. Without 
tsociety what would bccome of sympathy, which is one of the most powerfnl 
principles of our seul, which establishes bctwccn men a eommunity of scn- 
timents bv which each lires in ail and all live in each. Who wotdd be 
blind enou_h net te sec in that an ener._c, etic call of human natttre br society . 
And the attraction of the sexes, their union, the love of parents for children, 
do thc.v net tbuud a sort of natural society, that is increased and dcveloped 
by the power of the samc causes which produccd it. Dividcd by intcrcst, 
unitcd by sentiment, men respect each other in thc naine of justice. Let ts 
add that they love each other in virtuc of natural charity. In thc sight of 
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the hand, the experience, the love of those wholn he sees ruade 
li.ke himself. The instinct of society is in tl,e first cry of the 
child that calls for the mother's help without knowing tllat it has 
a mother, and in the e:agerness of the mother to respond to the 
cries of the child. It is in the fêelings br othêrs that nature has 
put in us--pity, sympathy, benevolence. It is in the attraction 
of the sexes, in their union, in the love of parents for their chil- 
dren, and in the ties of every ki,ld that these first ties engender. 
Il" Providen.e has attached so much sadness to solitude, so much 
charm to society, it is because soclety is indispensable for the 
preservation of lnan and for his happiness, for his intellect and 
moral development. 
But if need and instinct begin society, it is justice that coln- 
pletes it. 
In the presence of another man, without any external law, 
without any compact, I it is suft]ciênt that I know thut he is a 
man, that is to say, that he is intelligent and free, in order to 
know that he bas rights, and to know that I ought to respect his 

justice» equal in right, charity inspires us to cousidcr oursclves as brethren, 
and to give each other succor and consolation. Wondcrful thittg! God 
has hot ]eft to out wisdom, nor cvcn to expcriencc, the care of forming and 
prcscrving soclety,--he has willcd that sociabi]ity should bc a lav of our 
nature, and a law so imperative that no tcndency to isolation, no egoism, no 
distaste even, eau prcvail against it. Ail the power of thc spirit of system 
was necessary in order to makc Itobbes sa)" that society is an accidctt, as an 
incredible degrec of melancholy to wring from Iousscau the extravagant ex- 
pression that society is an evil." 
 1st Stries, vol. iii., p. 288 : 't We do hot hold from a compact our quality 
as man, and the dignity and rights attached to it ; or, rathcr, there is an im- 
mortal compact which is nowherc written, which makes itself fc]t by evcry 
uncorrnptcd conscience, that compact which binds togethcr all beings in- 
telligent, fret, and snbject to misfbrtune, by the sacred ties of a common 
rcspcct and a common charity. Laws promulgate duties, but do 
hot give birth to them ; they could hot violate duties without being unjust, 
and ceasinç to merit the beautiful naine of laws--that is to say, decislons o 
the public authority worthy ofappearing obligatory to the conscience of ail. 
Neverthc]ess, although laves bave no othcr virtue thau that of declaring 
'hat exists beforc them, we often found on them rlght and justice, to the 
grcat detrimcnt of ju«ticc itself, and the sentiment of right., Time and 
habit despoil rcason of its natural rights in order to transfcr it to law. What 
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rights as he ought te respect mine. As he is no freer than I ana, 
ner I than he, we recognize towards each other equal rights and 
equal dnties. If he abuses his force te violate the equality of our 
rights, I know that I have the right te defend nayself and make 
myself respected; and if a third party is found between us, with- 
out any perse»al interest in the quarrel, he knows that it is his 
right and his duty te use force in ordcr te protect the fêeble, and 
cven te make the oppresser expiate his injustice by a chastise- 
ment. Therein is already seen entire society with its essentia! 
princil,les,--justice , liberty, equality, govcrument, and punishmênt. 
Justice is the guaranty of liberty. Truc liberty does net con- 
sist in doing what we will, but in doing what we bave a right 
de. Liberty of passion and caprice would bave for ifs conse- 
quence the enslavement of the weakest te the strongest, and the 
enslavêment of the strongest themselves te thcir unbridled de- 
sires. Man is truly free in the interior of his consciousness only 
in resisting passion and obeying justice; therein also is the type 
of truc soci:l liberty. Nothing is falser than the opinion that 
society diminishes our mutual liberty ; fir frein that, it secures it, 
develops it: what it sui)presses is net libcrty; it is its opposite, 
passion. Society no mire injures liberty than justice, for society 
is nothing else than the very idea of justice realized. 
In securing liberty, justice secm'ês equality also. If mên are 
unequal in physical force and intelligence, they are equal in se 
far as they are ri'ce beings, and consequently equal]y worthy of 
respect. All men, when they bêar tlm sacred character of the 
moral pemon, are te be respected, by the saine tifle, and in file 
saine degree) 

thcn happons'.  We elther »boy it, evcn when it is unjust, which is net a 
very gïeat evil, but we de net think of refoïtning it little by little, having 
no superior pïinciple that enables us te judge it,--or we c,ntinually change 
it in an invincible impotence of îounding any thiug by net knowlng the 
immutable basis on which written law must rcst. In either casc all pro- 
gïess is impossible, because the laws are net related te theiï truc principlo: 
whlch is ïeason conscience, sovereign and absolute justice2  
 Lecture 12. 
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The limit of liberty is in liberty itself; the limit of rlght is 
duty. Liberty is to be respecte, l, but providêd it i@n'e hot thè 
liberty of another. I ought to let you do what 3"ou 1,1case, but 
on thc condition that nothing whieh you do will injure my 
libêrty. For thên, in virtne of my right of liberty, I should 
g:n'd myself as obligated to repress the aberrations of yonr will, 
in order to protect my own and that of others. Society gnaran- 
ties thc liberty of êach one, and if one citizen attaeks that of 
another, he is arrested in the naine of libêrty. For example, rc- 
ligious liberty is sacred ; you may, in the secret of consciousness, 
inveut fi)r yourself the most extravagant superstition ; but if you 
wish publicly to inculcate an immoral worship, )'ou threaten the 
liberty and reason of your citizens : such preaching is interdicted. 
From the necessity of repressing springs the necessity of a coin 
stitntcd repressive force. 
Rigorously, this force is in us ; fol" if I ara unjustly attacked, 
I have the right to defend myself. But, in the first place, I may 
not be the strongest ; in the second place, no one is au impartial 
judge in his own cause, ald what I regald or give out as an act 
of legitimate defence may be an act of violence and oppression. 
So the protection of the rights of each one demands an im- 
partial anti disinterested force, that may be superior to ail partic- 
ular forces. 
This disinterested party, armed with the powcr necessary to 
secure and defend the liberty of ail, is called government. 
The right of government expresses the rights of ail anti each. 
Itis the right of personal defence transferred to a public force, to 
the profit of common liberty. 
Government is not, then, a power distinct from and independent 
of society ; it draws ri'oto society its whole force. It is hot what 
it has seemed to two opposite schools of pnblicists,--to those 
who sacrifice society to government,--to those who consider gov- 
ernment as the enemy of society. If govermnent did not repre- 
sent society, it would be only a material, illegitimate, and soon 
powerless fi)rce ; and without government, societv wouhl be a war 
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of all against all. Society makes the moral power of govemment, 
as goverument makes the security of society. Pascal is wrong 1 
when he says. that hot being able to make what is just pov-erful, 
lnen have ruade what is powerful just. Government, in principIo 
at least, is precisely what l'as«d desired,--justice armed with 
force. 
Itis h sad and false political system that places society and 
government, authority and liberty, in opposition to each other, 
by makig them corne ri'oto two different sources, by presenting 
theln as two contrary principles. I often hear the principle of 
authority spoken of as a principle apart, indepen¢...nt, deriving 
ri'oto itself its tbrce and legitilnacy, and consequently ruade to 
rule. 1o error is deeper and more dangerous. Thereby it is 
thought to confirm the principle of authority ; far from that, from 
itis taken away its solidest foundation. Authority--that is to 
sa-, legitimate and moral authorityis nothing else than justice, 
ami justice is nothiug else than the respect of liberty ; so that 
there is hot therein two different and contrary opinions, but one 
and the saine winciple, of equal certainty and equal grandeur, 
under all its forms and in all its applications. 
Authority, it is said, cornes ri'oto God : doubtless; but whence 
comes liberty, whence comes humanity . To God must be re- 
ferred every thing that is excellent on the earth ; and nothing is 
more excellent than liberty. Reason, which in man commands 
liberty, commands it accordiug toits nature; and the first law 
that reason imposes on liberty is that of self-respect. 
Authority is so much the stronger as its true title is better un- 
derstood ; and obedience is the easiest when, instead of degradin, 
it honors ; when, instead of resembling servitude, it is at once the 
condition and guaranty of liberty. 
The mission, the end of government, is to make justice, the 
lrotector of the common liberb-, reign. Whence it follows, that 
as long as the liberty of one citizen does hot injure the liberty of 

 Sec 4th Series, vol. i.» p. 40. 
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another, it escapes all repression. So governmeat cannot be 
severe against falsehood, intemperance, imprudence, levity, ava- 
rice, egoism, except 'hen these vices bccome prejudicial to others. 
Moreover, itis hot necessary to confine governmcnt within too 
narrow limits. Government, which represents society, is also e 
moral person ; it has a heart like the individual; it has generos- 
ity, goodness, charity. There are legitimate, and evên universally 
admired facts, that are hot explained, if the fimction of govern- 
ment is reduced to the protection of rights alone.  Govermnent 
owes to the citizens, in a certain measure, to guard their well- 
being, to. derelop their inte|ligeuce, to fortify their morality, for 
the interest of society, and even for the interest of humanity. 
IIence sometimes for government the formidable right of using 
force in order to do good to men. But we are here touching 
upon that delicate point where charity inclines to despotism. Too 
much intelligence and wisdom, thercfore, cannot be demauded 
in the employment of a power perhaps necessary, but dangerous. 
Now, on what condition is government exercised  Is an act 
of its own will sufficient for it in order to empIoy toits own 
liking under all circumstances, as it shall understaud them, the power that has been confided to it. Government must bave 
been thus exercised in early sociéty, and in the infhncy of the art 
of governing. But the power, exercised bymen, nmy go astray 
in diflrent ways, either through weakness or thr,ugh excess o 
force. It must, then, ha-e a fuie superior to itself, a publie and 
known rule, that may be a lesson for the citizens, and for the 
government a rein and support: that rule is called law. 
Universal and absolute law is natural justice, -hi«h cannot be 
written, but speaks to the reason and heart of all. Written laws 
are the formulas wllerein it is sought to express, with the least 

 Sec or pamphlet entifled ]ustîce and Charlty, compo.e,1 in 1.4_, in tho 
mldst of the excesses of soclalism, in order to rClllind of the dinity of lib- 
erty, tlle charactcr» bcaring and the impassable limits of truc charity, pri- 
rate and civil. 
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possible imperfection, what natural justice requires in such or 
such determined circumstances. 
Il' laws pr,l-,se te express in each thing natural justice, which 
s uni'ersal md absolute justice, one of the necessa T conditions 
o a good ]aw is the uui'eality of its character. Itis necessa T 
te ex:mine in an abstract and general manner what is required 
by justice in such or such a case, te the end that this case being 
presented may be judged according te the rule laid down, with- 
out regard te circulustances, place, time, or person. 
The collection of those rules or laws that govern the social re- 
l:tions of individuals is called positive right, l'ositi-e right rests 
vholly on natural right, which at once ser'es as its foundation, 
lueasure, and limit. The supreme law of e'e T positi-e law is 
that it be net opposed te natural law : no law can impose on us 
:t tdse duty, ner dêprive us of a truc right. 
The sanctiç, n of law is puni,hmelit. We bave already seen 
that the right te punish springs ri'oto the idea of demerit2 In 

' Sec on thc theory of penalty, thc Gorgias, vol. iii. of thc translation of 
l'lato, and o,r argument, p. 867 : "TIc first law of ortier is te be fitithful te 
virtue, and te that part of virtue whicl is related te soeicty, te wit, justice ; 
but it" ont is wanting in that, thc sêcond law of ordcr is te expiate onc's 
fault, and itis expiatcd by punishmcnt, l'ublicists arc still secking the 
lbundation of penalty. Seine, who think thcmseh'es great politicians, fin«l 
it in the utility of thc punishment for thosc who witness it, and are tnrned 
aside frein crime by fear of its menace, by its preventive virtue. And that 
itis truc, is one of tle cffects of penalty, but itis net its ïoundation; for 
puni.-,hmcnt ïallitg upon thc innocent, would producc as much, and still 
lnorc terrer, and would bc quite as preventive. Others, in their preten- 
siens te humanity, de net wish te sec thc legitimacy of punishmcnt except 
in its utilit.v tbr him who undergocs it, in its corrective virtuc,--and that, 
too, is nc of thc possible efl'ccts of puuishment, but net its ïoundation ; for 
that i, unishmcnt may bc corrective, it must bc aecepted as just. Itis, then, 
always necessary te recur te justice. Justice is thc truc ïoundation o" pun- 
ishment,--personal and social utility are only eonsequences. Iî is an incon- 
testable fict, that afcr cvcry unjust act, man thinks, and canner but think 
tiret ho bas ineurrcd demerit, that is te say, has merited a puuishment. In 
intelligence, te thc idea of injustice corresponds that of penalt?  ; and when 
inja.ticc ha takcn place in the social sphcrc, mcritcd punishment ought te 
be inltictcd by society. Society eau inflict it only bceausc it ouglt. Fdght 
herc lins no çthcr source than duty, thc strictest, nost evidem» and most 
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the universal order, to God alone it belongs to apply a punish- 
ment to all faults, whatever they may be. In the social order, 
government is invested with the right to punih only for the pur- 
pose of protecting liberty by imposing a just reparation on those 
who violate it. Every fault that is not contrary to justice, and 
does not strike at liberty, escapes, thên, social retribution. Neither 
is the right to puuish the right of avenging one's self. To rendt, r 
evil for evil, to demaud an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, is 
the barbrous form of a justice without light ; for the evil that I 
do you will hot takc away the evil that you bave donc me. If 
is no the pain felt by the victim that demands a corresponding 
pain ; it is violated justice that imposes on the culpable man the 
expiation of suffering. Such is the morality of penalty. The 
prineiple of penalty is hot the reparation of damage caused. If 
I bave eaused you damage without iutênding" it, I pay you an 
iudemnity ; that is nota penalty, for I ara not culpable ; whilst 
if I bave comnfitted a crime, in spire of the material indemuity 
for the evil that I have donê, I owe a reparation fo justice bv a 
proper sufl'ering', and in that truly eousists the penalty. 
AVhat is the exact proportion of ehastisemeuts and cri,ries? 
This question cannot reeeive an absolute solution. What is here 
immutable, is that the act opposed to justice merits a punishment, 
and tbat the more u,just the aet is, the severer ought fo be the 
punish,nent. But by the side of the right to pt,,fish is the duty 
or  eorreeting'. To the eulprit must be left the possibility of rê- 

s.rcd duty, without which this pretcndcd right would be only that of force, 
th,at is to say, an atrocious injustice, should it even rcsult iii the moral profit 
o! him who undcrgoes it, and in a salutary spectacle Ibr the people,--what 
it would hot then be; for then the punishment would find no sympathy, no 
ecno, either in the public conscience or in that oîthe condemned. The i,un- 
ishment is hot just, because itis preveutive]y or correetively useful ; but 
itis in both ways u.efitl, because it. is just. This theory of" penalty, if. 
monstrating the Ihlsity, the incomplete ud exclusive charaeter of two theo- 
ries that divide publieists, eompletes and explains them, and gives them 
both  legit.imate centre and base. It is doubtless only indicated in Plato, 
but is met in severM passagcs, briefly but pos:.tivcly exprcssed and eu it 
tests the sublime theory of expiation. 
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pairing his crime. The culpable man is still a man ; he is hot a 
thing of which we ought to rid ourselves as soon as it becomes 
injurious, a stone that falls on out heads, thaI we throw into a 
gulï that it may wound no lnore. Man is a rational being, capa- 
ble of eomprehending good and evil, of rêpenting, and of being 
oue day reeoneiled with ordêr. These truths have given birth to 
works that honor the close of the eighteenth eentury and the be- 
ginning of thê ninetêenth. The conception of houses of correction 
reminds one of those ê.'trly times of Christianity when punishment 
consisted in an expiation thaI permitted the eulprit to return 
through repentanee to the ranks of the just. IIere intervénes, as 
we havê just indieated, the prineiple of eharity, which is very 
differênt from the prineiple of justice. To punish is just, t 
amêliorate is charitable. In what measure ought those two 
prineiples to be united . Nofliing is more delicate, more diffieult 
to detêrminê. Itis certain that justice oughI to govern. In un- 
dertaking the amendment of the eulprit, govêrnment usurps, 
with a very gênêrous usurpation, the rights of religion; but it 
ought hot to go so fin" as to forgeI its proper fimetion and its rig- 
orous duty. 
Let us pause on the thrêshold of polities, propêrly so ealled. 
Nothing in thêm but these prineiples is fixed and im'ariable ; all 
else is relative. The eonstitutions of states have something abso- 
lute by their relation to the inviolable rights whieh they ought to 
guarantee; but they also have a relative side by the variable 
fonns with which they are elothed, aeeording to tilnes, places, 
manners, history. The supreme rulg of whieh philosophy re- 
minds polities, is tiret polities ought, in eonsulting all eireum- 
stanees, to seêk always those social forms and institutions that 
best realize those êternal prineiplês. Yes, they are eternal ; be- 
cause thev are drawn ri'oto no arbitr,ry hypothêsis, beeause tIêy 
test on the imnmtable naturè of man. on the all-powerful instinets 
of the heart, on rite indestructible notion of justice, and the sub- 
lime idea of eharity, on the eonseiousness of person, liberty, and 
equality, on duty and right, on merit and demerit. Such are the 
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foundations of all true society, worthy of the beautifld name o 
hmnan society, that is to say, formed of ff'ce and rational beings ; 
and such are the maxilns that ought to direct every govern- 
ment worthy of its mission, whieh ]¢nows that it is not deal- 
ing with beasts but with men, which respects them and loves 
1 lem. 
Ïhauk God, French society h always marched by the light 
of this immolerai idea, and the dyr.asty that bas been af its head 
foï some ccnturies bas always guided it in these generous ways. 
If was Louis le Gros, who, in the Middle Age, emancipated the 
communes; it was Philippe le ]3el who instituted parliaments-- 
an indcpendent and gratuitous justice; it was IIenri IV. who 
beg:m religious liberty ; it was Louis XII[. aud Louis XIV. who, 
while they undertook to give to France ber natural frontiers, and 
almost sueeeeded in if, labored to unite more and lnore all parts 
of the nation, fo put a regular administration in the place of 
feudal anarchy, and to reduee the great vassals fo a simple aris- 
toeraey, ri'oto day to day deprivecl of every privilege but that of 
serving the common eouutry in the first rauk. It was a king o! 
France who, eomprehending the new wauts, and assoeiating him- 
self with the progress of the rimes, attempted to substitute for 
that very real, but eoufused and formless representative govern- 
ment, that was called the assemblies o( the nobility, the clergy, 
and the tiers dtat, the truc rêpreseutative goverumcnt that is 
proper for great civilized nations,--a glorious and uufortunate 
attempt that, if royalty had then been served by a Richelieu, a 
Mazarin, or a Colbel't, might bave terminated in a uêcessary re- 
form, that, through the fault of every one, ended in a revolution 
fidl of êxcess, violence, and crime, rêdeemed and covered by an 
incomparable courage, a. sincere patriotism, and the lllOSt brilliant 
triulnphs. Fiually, it was the brother of Louis XVI. who, en- 
lightened and hot dlscouraged by the misfortunes of his family, 
spontaueously gave to France that liberal and wise constitution 
of which our fathers had dreamed, about which Montesquieu had 
wntten, which, loyally adhered to, and necessarilydeveloped, is 
_'21 
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admirably fitted fiw the present time, and sufficent fi»r a long 
fiture. We are fortunate in finding in the Charter t/le principles 
that wê have just explained, that contain out views and ou, 
hopes for France and humanitv.  

» As it is pereeired, we h,ave confined ourselves te the most generai prin- 
eiples. The following year m 1819 in out lectmes on llobbes 1st Scries 
vol iii. wc gave a more extended theory u" rights and the civil and politi- 
cal gaaranties whieh they demaml ; we even touched the question of the 
differct forms of governmcnt nd established the truth and beaaty of the 
eonstitutiomd monmhy, lu 1828 .'2d Serics, x-ol. i. lecture 18, we exphdned 
and dclbndcd the Clmrtcr i its fimdamental parts. Under the government 
ofJuly the part of dcfendcr of both liberty and royalty was easy. We con- 
tinued it i 1848 ; and whcn, at the unexpected inundatioa of demoeracy: 
,oon tbllowed by a passionate rcaction in £wor of an absolate authority. 
many minds, aad the best asked thcmselvcs whether the young American 
rcpublic xvas net called te serve as a model for old Europe, 'e did net hesi- 
tate te maiutain thc prileiple oï the mouarchy in the iterest of liberty ; we 
.e]ieve that we demonstrated that the development of the priaeiples of 1789 
end in particular the progress of the lowcr classes, se neeessaT, eau be ob- 
t:dned only by thc aid of the constitutional monarchy,--6th Series, Pourrie.tf. 
Dtscovnsv.s, with a introduction on tl, e l'riucipl¢s of the l:rench tgevolution 
and represttive government. 



LECTURE XVI. 

GOD TIIE I'RINCIPLE OF TIIE IDE& OF THE GOOD. 

Principle on which truc theodicea tests. God the last foundation of 
truth, of the Eood, aud of tho moral person.--Liberty of God.--Tho di 
justice and charity.--God the sanction of the moral law. Immortality of 
tho soul ; argument from merit and dcmcrit ; argument from the s]mpl]c]ty 
of the .oul; argument from fiual causes.--Religious sentiment--Adora- 
tion.--Worship.--Moral beauty of Christianity. 

ThE moral order bas been confirmed,--we are in possession of 
moral truth, of the idea of tire good, and the obligation that is 
attached toit. Now, the saine principle that bas hot permitteà 
us to stop at absolute truth,  and has forced us to seek its supremo 
reason in a real and substantial being, fol'cs us here again 
to refer the idea of the good to th being who is its first and last 
foundation. 
Moral truth, like every other universal and necessary truth, 
cannot remain in a state of abstraction. In us it is only conceived. 
There must somewhere be a being uho not only conceives it, but 
constituted it. 
As ail beautiful things and ail true things are relatedthese 
to a unity that is a[3olute truth, and those to another unity that 
is absolute beauty, so all moral princlples participate in the saine 
principle, which is the good. We thus elevate ourselves to file 
conception of the good in itself, of absoluto good, superior to ail 
particular duties, and determined in these duties, h'ow, can tho 
absolute good be any thing else than an attribute of him who, 
properly speaking, is alone absolute being . 

Lectures 4 and 7. 
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Would it be possible that there lnight be several absolute 
bcings, and that the being lu whom are realizcd absolute truth 
and absolute beauty might hot a]so be the one who is tbc princi- 
ple of absolute good . The very idca of the absolute implics 
absolute unit)'. The truc, the beautiful, and the good, are hot 
thrce distinct esscnces ; they are one and the same essence con 
sidcred in its fund:mental attributes. Our nl:nd di,tinguishes 
them, because it can comprehend them nly l,y division ; but, in 
the being in whom /hcy reside, they are indi'isibly united; and 
Ihis being at once triple and one, who sums up in himseif perfect 
beauty, perfect truth, and the supreme good, is nothlng eise than 
God. 
So Goal is necessarily the princlple ot' moral truth and the 
g'ood, lle is also the type of the moral person that we carry 
iii IlS. 
Man is a moral pcrsou, that is to say, he is endowed with rea- 
son and liberty. IIê is capable of virtue, and virtue has in him 
two principal forms, respect of others, and love of others, justice 
and charity. 
Can there be among the attributes possessed by the crcature 
somethin essential not possessed by the Crcator ? Whence does 
the effect draw its reality and its bcing, cxcept ri'oto its cause . 
What it possesses, it borrows and receives. The cau»e af least 
contains a.. that is essential in the effect. What particularly 
belongs to the effect, is inferiority, is a lack, is imper£.ction : ri'oto 
the fact alone that it is dependent and derived, it bears in itself 
the signs and the conditions of dependence. I; theu, we cannot 
,egitimately conclude ri'oto the imperfection of the efiict if. that 
of the cause, we can and must conclude ri'oto the excêllence o| 
the effect in the perfection of the cause, otherwise there w,uld 
be something prominent in the eff¢ct which would be withott 
cfllise. 
Such is the principle of out theodicea. Itis neither new nor 
subtle; but it bas hot yet been thoroughly disengaged and eluei- 
dated, and ]t is, to our eyes, firm against every test. It is by the 
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aid of this principle that we eau, up to a certain point, penetrate 
into the truc nature of God. 
God is not a being of logie, whose nature eau bc explained by 
x-av of deduction, and by means of algebraic equations. VIIeu, 
setting out ri'oto a first attribute, xve have deduced the attributes 
of God ri'oto each other, afler the manner of geometricians and 
the schoohnen, what do we possess, t I pray you, but abstractions ? 
It is necessary to leave these vain dialectics in order to arrive .qt 
a real and living God. 
The first notion that we bave of God, te ,vit. the notion of ,-tu 
infinite being, is itselfgiven to us independently of all experience. 
It is the consciousness of ourselves, as being at once, and as l,eing 
limited, that elevates us directly to the conception of a being who 
is the principle of out being, and is himsdf without bounds. 
This solM and shnple argument, which is at bottom that of Des- 
cartes,  opens fo us a way that must be followed, in which Des- 
cartes too quickly stopped. If the being that we possess forces 
us to recur fo a cause which possesses being in an infinite degree, 
all that we have of being, that is to say, of substantial attributes, 
equally requires an infinite cause. Then, Goal will no longer be 
merely the infinite, abstraet, or at least indeterminate being in 
which reason and the heurt know hot where to betake themselves,  

 5u.n s tho common vice of nearly ail theodiceas without excepting the 
ocst--that of Lcibnitz, that of Clarkc; even the nost popular of ail, the P,'o- 
.fession de ['..,.u Kieaire Savojard. Sec our small work entitled PhilosoTlde 
Poloukdre , Bd edition p. 82. 
= On the Cartesian argument, sce abovc, part 1st, lccturo 4; sec .'dso 1st 
Serics, vol. iv. lecture 1% and espccially vol. v., lccture 6. 
 t)'affments de P/dlosohie Cartési»ne, p. o_4: "The infitite belng, inas- 
lnuch as infiuite, is hOt a mover, a cause ; neither is Ile, inaSlllUCll as infinite, 
an intelligence ; neithcr is he a will ; :aeither is he a principle of justice, nor 
much "less tt principlc of love. We Lave no right to impute to hiln ail these 
attributes in virtue of ttle fingle arffulnent tllat every contiu.,_,eut beillg sup- 
poses a bcing that is hOt so, that evcry finite snpposes an infinite. The G,-,d 
given by this argument is tllc God of Spinoza, is rigorously so; but ho is 
almost as though lle wcre not,'at least for us who with diflïculty perccive 
him in the inaccesible heights of an ctcrnity and existence that are absçlute, 
void of thotlht, of libcrty, of" love, silnilar to nonentity itself, and tt thou- 
.»nd rimes inferior, in his infinity and eterlfity, to an lmur of ont finite and 
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he will be a real and determined being, a moral person like ours 
and psychology conducts us without hypothesis to a theodicea al 
once sublime and related to us. t 
Bcfore ail, if man is ri'ce, tan it be that God is hot free ? 
one contends that he who is cause of ail causes, who has no 
cause but himself, tan be depcndcnt on any thing whatever. 
But in freeing God fi'om ail external constraint, Spinoza subjecta 
him to an internal and mathematical necessity, whercin he finds 
the perfection of being. Yes, of being whieh is hot a person; 
but the essential character of personal being is precisely liberty. 
If, thon, God were not free, God would be beneath man. Would 
it hot be strange that the crcature should bave the marvellous 
power of disposing of himself, and of frecly willing, and that 
thc being who has made him should be subjected to a neces- 
sary dcvelopment, whose cause is only in himself, without doubt, 
but, in fine, is a sort of abstract power, mechanical or metaphys- 
ical, but very inferior to the personal and voluntary cause that 
we are, and of which we lmve the clearest consciousness ? God 
is therefore free, since we are ri'ce. But he is hot free as we are 
free; for God is at once all that we are, and nothing that we 
are. tic possesses the same attributes that we possess, but ele- 
vated to infinity. He possesses an infinite liberty, joined to an 
iufinite intelligence; and, as his intelligence is infalliblc, excepted 
fi'om the uncertainties of dcliberation, and perceiving at a glance 
vhere the good is, so lais liberty spontaneously, and vithout 
eflbrt, fulfils it? 

perishable exi,tcnce, if durin thi fleetlng hour w know what we are, if w 
thitk, if we love ,,omethh else than ourselves if we feel capable of freely 
acrificing to aa idea the îew miuutes that hav been aecorded to 
 This theodicea is here in rbsumz and in the 4th and 5th lecture. f part 
fir.t as well as lu the lecare that lbll-w.. The most importaat of our dif- 
feat vritins on tb]s point, will be lbund collected and elucidated by each 
oher in the Appendix to the 5th lecture ofthe first volume ofth 1st Series. 
- See our tran.lation of this entire Series of M. Cou[n's workz under the 
title of the lli,tory of Modern l»hilosophy. 
 Bd Series vol. iv. adverti,ement to the Bd edlt]on: " XVithout vain 
ubtil' there is a real distinction between free will and spontaneous liber 
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In the sam '. manner as we transfcr te God the libcrty that is 
the foundation of out being, we also transfcr te him jutice and 
charity. In man, justice and charity are virtues; in God, they 
arc attributcs. What is in us thc laborious conqucst of liberty, 

'.y. Arbitrary frcedom is volition with the appearance of dclibcration bc- 
twccn diffcrcnt objccts, and undcr this supreme condition that when as a 
consequence of dcliberation, we resolvc te de this or that, 'e ha'c the im- 
mcdiate consciousness of having becn able, and of bcing able still, te will 
thc contrary. It is in volition, and in the rctinue of pbcnomcna which sur- 
round it, that libcrty more energctically appctrs, but itis net thercby cx- 
hausted. If is at rare and snblimc nlomeuts in which libcrty is as much 
grcatcr as it appears lcss te the eyes of a snperfieial observation. I bave 
oftcn citcd the example of d'Assas. D'Assas did net delibcrate; and t'or ail 
that, was d'As..'ts lcss froc, did he net act with entire libcrty . Il.as the saint 
who, aficr a long and painful exorcise of virtte, bas corne te practise, as it 
wcre by n:,tnrc, the acts of sclf-renunci.'ttiou which are repugtlant te human 
weaknee ; h:ts the saint, in ordcr te have gone out from tlle contradictions 
and the anguish of this Ibrm of liberty which we eallcd volition, fldlen be- 
low it instcad of being elcvated abeve it; and is ho nothing more than a 
blind and passive instrument of grace, its Luther and Calvin bave inappro- 
I, riately wisl,ed te call it, by an excessive interpretation of tlle Auffnstinian 
doctrine. No, frcedom still remains; aud thr frein being anuihilated» its 
liberty in beig purified, is elevated and ennobled ; frein the huumn ferre 
of volition it has passed te the almost divine ferre of spontancity. Sponta- 
ncity is esscntially froc, althou._,zh it ln,y be aecompauicd with no dcliberation, 
and although ¢,ften, in the ral,id motio of its inspired action, it escapcs its 
own observation, and leaves searcely a trace in the depths of consciousness. 
Let us trausfer this exact psychology te theodieca, and we may reeognize 
without hypothesis, that spontaneity is aise especially the ferre of God's lib- 
erty. Yc% ccrtainly, God is free ; tbr, among othcr proofs, it would be ab- 
surd that thcrc shouhl be lc-s freedom in the first cause than in ont of its 
effeets» htnnanity ;God is frc% but net with that liberty which is related te 
out double torture, and ruade te conten,1 .'tgainst passion and errer, and pain- 
fally te engcnder virtue and our impertct knowledge; he is free, with a 
liberty tiret is related te his own divine nature, that is a liberty nnlimited, in- 
finitc, reeogniziug no obstacle. Betwccn ja.-tice and injustice, betwecn good 
and evil, between reason and its contrary, God eannot dcliberatc, and, con- 
sequently, e«muot will afmr out manner. Can one conceivc, in t'act, that he 
could take what we call the bad part. This very supposition is impious. It 
is necessary te adroit that when he has takcn the contrat'3" part, ho h.'ts actcd 
frcely without doubt, but net arbitrarily, and with tlle consciousncss 
having ,*een able te choose the other part. IIis nature, all-powcrhfl, ail just, 
all-wise, is devcloped with that spontaneity which contaius entire liberty 
and excludes at once the efforts and the miseries of volition, and tlle 
ehanical opcration of necessity. Sttch is thc principle and thc trac charao- 
ter eîthe divine action." 
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is in him lais very nature. If respect of rights is in us the very 
essence of justice and the sign of the dignity of out" bcing, itis 
impossible that the perfect bcing should not know and respect 
the rights of the lowest bç.ings, since itis he, moreover, who has 
imparted to them those rights. In God resides a sovereign jus- 
tice, which renders to each one his due, not according to decep- 
rive appearances, but according to thc truth of things. Finally, 
if man, that limited beiug, bas the power of going out of himself, 
of forgetting lais person, of loving another than himself, of dê- 
voting himself to another's happiness, or, what is better, to the 
perfccting of another, should not the perfect being bave, in an 
infinitc dcgrec, this disinterested tenderness, this charity, the su- 
premc virtuc of the human person? Yês, there is in God an 
infinite tenderness for his creatures: he at first manifested it in 
giving us thc being that he might bave withheld, and at all timcs 
it appears in the innumerable signs of lais divine providence. 
Plato knew this love of God well, and expresscd it in those great 
words, "Let us say that the cause which lêd the suprcme or- 
daincr to produce and compose this universe is, that he was good ; 
and he who is good bas no species of envy. Exempt from envy, 
he willd that all things should be, as much as possible, like 
himself. ''t Christianity went farther: according to the divine 
doctrine, God so loved men that he gave them lais only Son. 
God is inexhaustible in lais charity, as he is inexhaustible in lais 
essence. It is impossible to give more fo the creature ; he gives 
him every thing that he can receivc without ceasing to be a crea- 
turc ; he gives him every thing, even himself, so far as the crea- 
turc is in him and he in the creature. At thc saine rime nothing 
can be lost; for being absolute being, he eternally expands and 
gives himself vithout being diminished. Iufinite in power, infi- 
nitê in charity, he bestows his love in exhaustless abundance upon 
the world, to teach us that the more we give the more we pos- 
scss. It is egoism, whose foot is at the bottom of every heart, 

 Yïmcezzs, p. 119 vol. xii. ofour translation. 
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even by the side of the sincerest charity, that inculcates in us 
the error that we lose by self-dcvotion: it is egoism that makes 
us call devotion a sacrifice. 
If God is wholly just and Mmlly good, he tan will nothing 
but what is good and just ; and, as he is all-powerful, evcry thing 
that he wills he can do, and consequcntly does do. The world 
is thc work of God; it is thcreforc pcrfectly ruade, perfectly 
adapted to its end. 
And nevertheless, therc is la the world a disorder that sccms 
to accuse the juaticc and goodness of God. 
A principle that is attachcd to the very idca of thc good, says 
to us that evcry moral agcnt dcserves a rcward when hc docs 
good, and a punishmcnt whcn he does cvil. This principle is 
universal and necessary: it is absolute. If this principle bas 
nog its application in this world, it nmst eithcr be a lie, or this 
world is ordered iii. 
Now, it is a fact that the good is not ahvays followed by hap- 
piness, nor evil always by mlhappiness. 
Let us, in the first place, remark that if the faet cxists, it is 
rare enough, and seems to present the ehm'aeter of an exception. 
Virtue is a struggle «gainst passion; this struggle, full o 
dignity, is also full of pain; but, on one side, crime is eon- 
demned to nmeh hardcr pains; on the other, those of virtue are 
of short dm'ation; they are a necessary and ahnost always bc- 
neficent trM. 
Virtue has its pains, but the grcatest happiness is still with it, 
as the greatest unhappiness is with crime; and such is the case 
in small and great, in the sccret of the soul, and on the thcatrc 
of lire, in the obscurcst conditions and in the most conspicuous 
situations. 
Good and bad healh are, after all, the greatest part of happi- 
ness or unhappiness. In this regard, compare tcmperance and 
its opposite, o,dcr and disordcr, virtue and vice; I mcan a tem- 
pcrance truly temperate, and not an atrabilarious «sceticism, a 
rational virtue, and not a tierce virtue. 
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The great physician Hufcland I remarks that the benevolenl 
sentiments are favorablc to hcalth, and that the malevolcnt sen- 
timents are opposed to it. Violent and sinful passions irfitate, 
infl:me, and carry trouble into the organization as well as the 
soul; thc 1)cncvolcnt affections preserve the mcasured and har- 
monious play of all the functions. 
IIufcland again rcma'ks that the greatcst longevities pertain to 
wi:e and well-regul;tcd lires. 
Thus, for hcahh, strength, and life, virtue is better than vice: 
it is ah'eady much, it seems to me. 
I surcly mcan to spcak of conscience only after hcalth ; but, 
In fine, itb the body, our most constant host is conscience. 
_Pcace or trouble of conscience decides internal happiness or un- 
happiness. At tbis point of view, compare again order and dis- 
order, virtue and vice. 
And 'ithout us, in society, to whom corne esteen and con- 
tcmpt, consideation and infamy ? Certainly opinion bas its mis- 
takes, but they are hOt long. In general, if charl:ttans, in- 
tfiguers, impostors of every kind, for some time surrcptitiously 
get suff'ages, it must be that a sustained honesty is the surest 
and the almost infallible means of reaching a good renown. 
I regret that upon this point time does hot allow of any devel- 
opinent. It would have afforded me delight, after having dis- 
tinguished virtue from happiness, to show them to you almost 
always united by the admirable law of merit and demerit. I 
should have been pleased to show you this beneficent law al- 
rcady governing hum:m destiny, and callcd to preside over it 
more exactly from day to day by tle evcr-increasing progress of 
lights in governments and peoples, by the perfectiug of civil and 
judicial institutions. It would bave been my wish to make pass 
into your minds and hearts the consoling conviction that, af ter 
all, justice is already in this world, and that the surest road t(." 
happiness is still that of virtue. 

l'Art de Trolonger sa Vie, etc. 
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This was the opinion of Socrates and Plato ; and it is also that 
of Fl'anklin, and I gather it rioto my pcl-sonal exlelicnce and an 
attentive examination of human lift. :But I adroit that there arc 
exceptions ; and werc there but one exception, it would be neces- 
sur), to explain it.. 
Suppose a man, young, beautiful, rich, amial)le, and loved, 
who, placcd bctween the scaffuld and the betrayal of a sacred 
cause, volunta-ily mounts the scaffold at twcnty years of age. 
What do you make of this noble victim ? The law of mel-it and 
demerit seems here suspendcd. Do you data blamc vi'tue, or 
how in t])is world do you accord to it the rccompcnse that it has 
not sought, but is its due ? 
By ctreful scarch you will find more than ont case analogous 
to that. 
The ]aws of this world are genem] ; thcy turn aside to suit no 
one : they pursue their course without regard to the m,.lit or dc- 
merit of any. If a man is bore with a bad tempcram.nt, it is in 
virtue of certain obscure but undeviating physi«fi hws, to which 
he is subject, like the animal and the plant, and he sufl.t's during 
his who]e lift, a]though person,lly innocent. ]te is b'ught up 
in the midst of flames, epidemics, calamities that strike at hazard 
the good as well as the bad. 
ttuman justice condemns many that are innocent, it is truc, 
but it absolves, in fault of proof, more than one vho is culpable. 
Besicles, it knows t, nly certain derelictions. What faults, what 
basenesses occur in the dat-k, which do not receive meri:cd chas- 
tisement! In like manner, what obscure devoti¢)ns t,f which 
God is the sole 'itness and judge! Without d«»ubt nothing 
escapcs thc eye of conscience, attd the culpable s[,ul cannot 
escape remorsc. But remorse is not a|ways in eX;let re|ation 
with the fault committed ; its vivacity may dcpend on a natul'e 
more or less delicate, on education and habit. In a w«)rd, if it is 
in general ve'y true that the law of merit and demi.rit is ful- 
filled in this world, it is hot fulfillcd with mathematic;,l "go'. 
What must we conclude fa'oto tbis? That the W[lld is iii- 
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ruade .'? No. That cannot bc, and is hot. That cannot be, foz 
incontestably thc world has a just and good author; that is hOt, 
for, in fact, wc sce ordcr rcigning in the world ; and it would 
bc absurd to misconceive the manifest ordcr that almost cvcry- 
whcrc shincs forth on account of a fcw phen.omena that wc can- 
hot rcf«r to ordcr. The universe endures, therefore it is well 
nmde. The pesimism of Voltaire is still more opposed to the 
tggregate of facts than an absolute optimism. Betwecn these 
two svstematic extremes which facts deny, the human race places 
he hope of another lire. It has found it very irrational to. eject 
:t necess«ry law on account of some infractions ; it has, thcrefore, 
m:tintain.d thc law ; and from infractions if has only concluded 
that they ought to be rcfcrred to the law, that there will be a 
reparation. Either this conclusion must be admitted, or the 
two great pvinciplcs previously admitted, that God is just, and 
that the law of merit and demeri is an abso]ute law, must be 
r.jected. 
Now, to reject these two l)riaciples is to totally overthrow all 
human belief. 
To maintain them, is iml)licitly to adroit that actual lire must 
be elsewhere terminated or coutinued. 
lht is this continuation of the person possible . After the dls- 
«tdut.ion of the body, eau any thing of us remain .9. 
In trulh, the moral person, which acts well or iii, vhich awaits 
the rvard or puni,hmct of its good or bad actions, is tmited to 
a bod3:,--it lires with the body, makes use of it, and, la a certain 
measure, dcpends on it, but is hot it.  The bodv is composed of 

 On the spirituality of the soul» sec all our wrltlnoEs. Ve will limit our- 
sclvcs to two citations. d Serics, vol. iii, lecture 25, p. 859 : "It is impos- 
sible to know any phenomenon of consciousness the phenomcna of sensa- 
tion, or volition or of intelligence, without instantly relrriu t.hcn to a sub- 
ject one and identi«tl which is thc me; so -c canno know the external 
phen,)mcua of reslstance, of solldity, of impenetrability of figur% of color 
of smell, oftastc, etc, without ju(ling that these are not phenomena in ap- 
pcarance bat phcnomcna which bclong to somcthing real which is solid 
impcnctrabl% :igurc,l colored» odorous savor.v etc. On the othcr hand, il 
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parts, lnay decrease or inct'ease ; is divisible, essentially divisible, 
and even infinitelv divisible. P, ut t,mt something that has eon- 
seiousness of itself, that says, I, me, tl,at feels itself te be free ana 
responsible, does it net also feel that there is in it no division, 

you did net know any of the phelmmena of consciousness, you wonld never 
haro thc Icast idca of the subject of these plmnomena ; iç you did net knoxv 
any of the extcrmd phenomcna of resistanc% ofsolidity, of impcnctrability, 
of figure, of celer, cte., you would net have any idea of the stbject of thcse 
phcnomena: thercfi»ro tho charactcrs, whcthcr of tho phcnomcna of con- 
sciousncss, or ofcxtcrior phenomena, are for you thc ouly signs ofthc nature 
et" the subjects of tlmso phenomcna. In cxaminin.g çhe phenmncna which 
fidl uudcr the scnsc.% wc find betwcen them grave diffcrences upon xvhich it 
is useless hero te insist, and whlch êstablish the distinction of primary 
qualitics and of secondary qualitics. In thc first tank mnong the primary 
qualities is solidity, which is givcn te you in the sensation of rcsistanc% and 
incvitahly accompanicd by form etc. On the êontrary, whcn you examine 
thc phenomcna of consciousness you de net thcrcin find this character of 
resistanêe, of solidity, of form, cte. ; you de net find that the phcnomcna of 
your conscionsncss ha-e a figure, solidity, impcnetrbility, rcsistancc ; wit],- 
out spcaking of secondary qualities which are equally forcign te tl,cm, celer, 
savor, sound, smell, etc. l''ow, as the subject is for us only tho collection of 
tho phcnomena which revêal it te us, together with its own existence în se 
fir as the stbject of thc inherence of thcse phcnoncaa, it follows that, undcr 
phcnomcna markcd with dissimilar charactors and entircly forcign te cach 
other, tlm hmn:m mlnd conccivcs dissimilar and foreign subjccts. Thus as 
solidity and fiure h:tve nothing in common with sensation, will, and 
thought, as evcry solid is extcndcd for us, and as we place it necessarily in 
space, «hile our thoufflts, onr volitions, oto" sensations, are for us uncx- 
tendcd, and while wc canner conceivo them and place thcm in spacc, but 
only in time, tho hmnan mind conclndês with pcrfcct strictness that the 
subject of the extcrior phenomena has thc charactcr of the Inttcr, and that 
thc subjcet of the phcn,mcna of consêiousness has the char:roter of tho for- 
mer ; tiret the onc is solid and extendcd, and that thc other is ncither solid 
ner cxtende, I. Finally, as that which is solld and extendcd is divisible, and 
as that which is neither solid ner cxtcn,lcd is indivisible, hencc divisibility 
is attributed te the solid and extendcd snbje«'t, and in,liviibility attributed 
te the stbject wl,ich is neithcr extcnded aor soli& Who of us, in" fact, does 
net believe himself .'tn indivisible bcin, one and identic:d, the saine yester- 
day, to-d.'y, and to-morrow . Well, the wor,1 body, the word mattcr, signl- 
lles nothiug elsc than thc subject of external phenomcna, the mos eminent 
et" whieh are ferre, impenctrabilit.y, solidity, extension, divisibility. The 
wor(l mind, the wor,1 seul, si,,.,nifies nothig else thym tho s-abject of the phe- 
nomcna of cousciousness thouffht, will, sensation, phenomena simple, 
extended, net solid, etc. Bchold the wholo idea of spirit, and tho whole 
idea of m.'tttcr I Se% therefvr% all tl et must be donc in ordcr te bring back 
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even no possible division, that it is a being one and simple. I.« 
the me more or less me.e ls there a half of me, a quarter of me ? 
I canner divide my person. It remains idenfical te itself under 
the diversity of the phenomena tiret manifest it. This identity, 
this in,livisibility of the person, is its spirituality. Spirituality is, 

mattcr te spirit, and splrit te matter : it is necessary te pretcnd that sensa- 
tion, volition, thought, are rcducible in the last analysis te solidity, exten- 
sion, figure, divislbility, etc., or that solidity, extension, figure, etc., are re- 
01ucible te thougt, volition, sensation." 1st Serics, vol. iii., lecture 1, 
Locke. " Loeke l,retc»ds that we eannot be certain b# the conteml)lation oar 
ou own ihas, that matter cannot think ; on the contrary, it is in the con- 
tera plation it«el f of our ide that wo elearly pereclve tiret matter and thought 
«are iueo,q,atiblc. What is thinkln. fs it hot uniting a certaiu number of 
idetts under  certain unity . The simplest 5udgment supposes several terres 
united n  snbjeet, one and identie«d, whieh is me. This identieal me is im- 
l,lied in evt.ry real aet of knowlede. It has been demonstrated to satiety 
that eompari.on exaets an indivisible centre that comprises the differen . 
terres of tire eo,npnriso'a. Do you take memory . Tbere is no memory pos- 
eble sitlmnt the eolthmation of tbe saine subjeet that refers to self the 
different modifications by whleh it has been sueeessively affeeted. Finally, 
eonseiousness, that indispensable condition of intelligenee,--is it hot t]m 
sentiment ofa single being. Tl,is is the reason why eaeh man eannot think 
without .a.vin me, witbout atïirming that he is himself the identieal and one 
sub]cet of I,is thoughts. I am me and always me, as you are .'flways yourself 
in the most dirtbrent aets of your Iife. You are hot nore yourself to-day 
th.'n you were .vesterday, and you are hot less yourselî to-day than you were 
yesterday. ïhis identity and tbis indivisible nnity of t]m ne inseparable 
from tl,e least thought, is what is eal]ed its spirituality, in opposition to tire 
evident and neeessary eharaeters of natter. By what, in faet, do you know 
matter . It is espeeial[y by formç by exten«ion, by something solid that 
stops you, that resists .vou in different points of spaee. Bnt is not a solid 
essentially divisible . Take the most subtile flnids,--ean you help eoneeiv- 
i,g them as more or less susceptible of division. AIl thouht has its 
diffcrcvt elements like matter, but in addition it has its unity iî the think- 
ing subject, and thc subjeet being aken avny, whieh is one, the total phe- 
nomenou uo [oner exists. Far from that. the unknown snbjeet to whieh 
we attaeb material phenomena is divisible, and divisible ad in.finitum; i 
eannot eease to be divisible without eeasiag to exist. Sneh are the ideas 
that we have on the one side, of mind, on the other, of matter. Thouhl; 
supposes a snbject essentmlly one; matter is infinitcly divisible. What is 
the nced of going farther ? If aqy conclusion is legitimate, it is that whicl 
distin,..,uisl,cs tbought from matter. God can indeed make them e.xist to- 
gethcr, and tl,eir ce-existence is a certain fact, but l,e canner confound them- 
Goal ctn unite thonht and matter, ho cannot make mattcr tho,ght» no 
vhat is exte,,lo.2 imple." 
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muefore, the very essence of the person. Belief in the spirit- 
uality of the soul is involved in the belief of this identity of the 
 -e, which no rational being has ever called in question. Accord- 
ingly, there is hot the lêast hypothêsis for afr]rming that the soul 
does hot essentially difi'er from the body. Add that when we 
ay the soul, we mean to say, and do say the person, which is 
hot separated ff'oto the consciousncss of the attributes that con- 
stitute ]t, thoug'ht and will. The being without consciousuess is 
hot a person. It is the person that is identical, one, simple. Its 
attributes, in developing it, do hot divide it. Indivisible, it is in- 
dissoluble, and may be immortal. If, then, .'livine justice, in 
order to be exercised in reg'ard to us, demands au imm(n'tal souI, 
it does not demand ail impossible thing'. The spirituality of the 
soul is the necessry foundation of immortality. The law of 
merit and demerit is the direct demonstration of this. The first 
proof is called the metaphysieal proof, the second, the moral 
proof, which is the most celebratêd, lllOS[ popular, af once file 
most convineing and the most persuasif-e. 
What powerful motives are added to these two proofs to for- 
tify them in the heart! The following, fi_)r example, is a pre- 
sulnption of great value for any one that believes in the virtue of 
se.ntiment and instinct. 
Every thing bas its end. This principle is as absolute as that 
which refers eery evênt to a cause) Man has, therefore, an end. 
This end is revealed in all his thoughts, in all his ways, il all his 
sentiments, in ail his lire. Whate'er he does, whate'er he feels, 
whatever he thinks, he thinls upon the infinite, loves the infinite, 
tends to the infinite.  This need of the infinite is the main- 
.pl'ing of scientific curiosity, the princil>le of all discoveries. Love 
also stops and tests onIy there. On the route it may experience 
lively joys; but a secret bitterness that is minglêd with them 
soon makes it feel their insufficiency and emptiness. Often, whilo 
ignorant of its truc object it asks whence cornes that fatal disert- 

 Sec 1st part lecture 1. " Sec lecture 5, l[ysticisra. 
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chantment by which ail its successes, ail its pleasures are succes- 
sive]y extinguished. If it kuew how to read itself, it would re- 
cognize that if nothing here below satisfies it, it is because its ob- 
ject is more elevated, becanse the truc bourne after which it as- 
pires is infinite perfection. Final]y, ]ike thoug'ht and love, human 
activity is 'ithout limits. Vho eau say where it shall stop? 
llehold flis earth ahnost known. Soon another world will be 
necessary for us. Man is journeying towards the infinite, 'hich 
is always 'eceding belote him, whieh he always pursues, tIê 
couceives it, he fee]s it, he beaïs it, thus fo spea], in bimse]f,-- 
how should his end be elsewhere? IIenee that unconquerable 
instinct of immoïtality, that uaiversal hope of another lire to 
which all worships, all poesies, a]l traditions bear witess. We 
tend to the innite with all ont powers ; death cornes to interrupt 
the destiny tlmt seeks its goal, aud ovêrtales it unfiaished. It 
is, therefore, li]ely that there is something affer death, since at 
death nothiag in us is termiuated. Look at the flower that to- 
morrow will hot be. To-day, at ]east, it is eutirely developed: 
we ean conceive nothing more beautiflfl of its kind; it has at- 
tained its perfection. My perfection, my moral perfection, that of 
hich I have the elearest idea and the most invincible need, for 
hieh I feel that I ara born,ia vain I call for it, in vain I labor 
for it ; it eseapes me, and leaves me only hope. Shall this hope 
be deeeived. All beings attain their end; should man alone 
not attain his . Should the greatest of creatures be the most ill- 
treated? But a being that should remain iueompletê and un- 
finished, that should hot attain the end wliich all his hstincts 
proclahn fo him, would be a monster in the etermfl order,a 
problem nm.h more difficult to solve than the diffieulties that 
have been raised against the immorta!ity of the soul. In out 
opinion; this tendeley of all the desires and all the powers of the 
soul towards the infiulte, elueidated by the priuciple of final 
causes, is a serious and importaat confi'mation of the moral proof 
and the metaphysi«fl proof of anotler lire. 
When 'e have collected all the arguments that authorize be- 
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liefin another lire, and when we have thus arri;ed at a satisfying 
demonstration, there remains an obstacle to be overcome. 
aglnation cannot contemplate witlmut fi'ight that uuknown which 
is called dêath. The greatêst philosopher in the world, says Pas- 
cal, on a plank wider than it is nêcêssary in ordêr to go without 
danger fi'om one side of an abyss to the othcr, cannot think with- 
out trembliug on the abyss that is beneath him. It is hot reason, 
it is imagination that fi'ightens him ; it is a]so imagination that 
in grêat part causes that remnant of doubt, that trouble, that 
secret anxiety which the firmest faith canuot always succced in 
overcomlng in the presence 9f dcath. The rêllgious man expe- 
rienccs this terror, but he ]nows whênce it cornes, and he sur- 
mounts it by attachlng himself to the solid hopes firnishêd hira 
by reason and the hêart. Imagination is a child that must be 
educated, by putting it under the discipline and governmênt of 
bettêr faculties; it must be accustomed to go to intelligence for 
aid instêad of troub|ing intelligence with its phantoms. Let us 
acknowlêdge that there is a terrible step to be taken whên we 
meet dêath. Nature tremb]es whên face to face with the un- 
known cteruitv. It is wise to prêsent oursehês thêre with all 
out forces unitêd,--rêason and the hêart lendlng each other 
mutual support, the imagination being" subdued or charmed. 
Let us continual]y repeat that, in death as in llfe, the sou! is sure 
to find God, and that wi .h God all is just, all is good. 1 

* 4th Series vol. iii., S«tta-Rosa: «cArter all, tho existence of a divine 
Providence is, to my eyes a truth clearcr than Ml lights, more cert,in than 
all mathematics. Ycs thcre is a God, a God who is a truc intelligence, who 
consequently bas a consciousness of himself, who has made and ordered 
cvery thing with weight and measure, whose works are excellent, whose 
ends are adorable, even when they are veiled from out feeble eycs. This 
v:orld bas a loerfect author, perfectly wise and good. Man le not an orphan ; 
he h:ts a father in heaven. What will this father do xvith Iris child when he 
returns to him . Nothing but what la good. Whatcvcr happens, ail wiIl bc 
well. Evcry thing that he ha donc bas becn donc well ; every thing that 
he shall do, I accept beforehand, and bless. Yes, such is my u|mlterabla 
falth, and this fidth is my support my refuge my consolation, my solac in 
this farful moment. » 

22 
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We now know what God truly is. We have already seen twc 
of his adorable attributes,--trufl and beauty. The most atlgust 
attribute is revealcd to us,--holiness. God is the holy of holies, 
as tlie autbor of the moral law and the good, as the prineiple of 
Iiberty, justice, and charity, as the dispenser of penalty and re- 
ward. Such a God is hot an abstraet God, but an intelligent and 
free person, who bas ruade us in his own image, ri'oto whom we 
hold the law itself that presides over out destiny, whose judg- 
ments we await. It is his love that inspires us in out nets of 
charity; it is his justice tiret governs out justk% that of out so- 
eieties and out laws. If xve do hot eontinually remind ourselves 
flat he is infinite, we degrade his nature; but he would be for 
us  if ho were hot, if his iufinite essence had no forms that per- 
tain to us, the proper forms of out reason and out soul. 
By thinking upon sttch a being, man feels a sentiment that is 
l»ar excellence the religious sentiment. All the beings xith xvhom 
we are in relation awaken in us difl'erent sentiments, aeeording to 
. the qualifies that we perceive in them ; and shou]d he who laOS - 
sesses all perfeetions excite in us no parfieular sentiment. When 
we think upon the infinite essence of God, x'hen we are lene - 
trated xvith lis omnipotence, xvhen we are remiuded that the 
moral law expresses his vil], that he attaches fo the fu]filment 
and the violation of this law recompenses and penalties whieh he 
dispenses with an inflexible justice, we eannot guard oursel-es 
against an emotion of respect and fear af the idea of sueh a gran- 
deur. Then, if we eome to consider that this all-powerful being 
bas indeed wished to create us, us of xvhom he has no need, that 
in creating us he h loaded us with benefits, that he has ven 
us this admirable universe for enjoying its evei-new beauties, so- 
ciety for ennobling out lire in flat of out fellow-men, reason for 
thinking, the heart for loving, liberty for acting; without disap- 
l»earing, respect and fear are tinged with a sweeter sentiment, 
that of ]ove. Love, xhen it is applied fo feeble and limited 
beiugs, inspires us x'ith a desire to do good to them ; but in itself 
it proposes to itself no advantage from the person loved ; we low 
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a beautififl or good object, because it is beautififl or good, with- 
out af first regarding whether this love may be useful fo its 
object and oursclves. FOl" a still strongcr reason, love, when if 
ascends to God, is a pure homage rcndered to his perfections; 
if is the naturel overflow of the soul towards a being iufiuitely 
lov,'tble. 
Respect and love compose adoratiom Truc adoration does hot 
exist without possessing both of these sentiments. If you consider 
only the all-powerful God, master of heaven and .arth, author 
and avenger of justice, you crush man beneath the weight of the 
grandeur of God and his own feebleness, you condemn him to a 
continuel trembling in the uncertainty of God's judgments, you 
make him hate the world, life, and himself, for every thing is full 
of miscry. Towards this extreme, Port-Royal inclines. Read the 
.Pensées de .Pascal.  In his great humility, Pascal forgets two 
things,--the diguity of man and the love of God. On the other 
hand, if you sec onIy the good Go,1 and the indulgent fitther, you 
incline to a ehimerieal mystieism. By substituting love for fear, 
little by little with fear, we run the rlsk of loslng respect. God 
is no more a toaster, he is no more even a father; for the idea of 
a fither still to a certain point invoh-es that of a respectflll fear; 
he is no more any thing but a fi'iend, sometimes even a loyer. 
Truc adoration does hot separate love and respect; it is respect 
animated by love. 
Adoration is a uuivel'sal sentiment. It differs in degrees ae-. 
eording to different natures ; it takes the most different forms ; if 
is offen even ignorant of itself; sometilueS if is revealed by an 
exclamation springing ff'oto the heart, in the mldst of the great 
scenes of nature aad lire, sometimes it silently rises in the mute 
and penetrated soul; if may err in its expressions, even in its 
object ; but et bottom it is always thesame. It is a spontaneous, 
irmsi,tible emotion of the soul ; and when reason is applied to it, 
it is declared just and legitimate. What, in fact, is more just 

 Sec our discussion on the Pens.,'es de Pascal vol. i. of the 4th Sertes. 
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than to fear the judgmênts of him who is holinêss itself, whG 
knows out actions and our intentions, and will judge thêm ae- 
eording to the highêst justice. l, Vhat, too, is more just than to 
love perfect goodnêss and the source of all loyer. Adoration is 
at rst a natural sentiment; reason Inakês ita duty. 
Adoration eonfined to the sanctuary of the sou] is what 
is called iuternal wohip--the necêssary principle of ail public 
n orships. 
lublic worshlp is no more an arbitrary institut!an than soeiety 
and government, langu«ge and arts. Ail thêse things have their 
rool.s il hullan nature. Adoration abandoned to itsê]f, would 
easily degenerate into dreams and êcstasy, or would be dissipated 
iu the rlish of affairs and the necessitiês of every day. The more 
energetic itis, the more it tends to express itsêlf outwardly in 
acts that realize it, to take a sensible, precis% and rêgular form, 
whieh, by a proper reaction on the sentiment that produced it, 
awak¢«s it whén it slumbers, sustains it whên it languishês, and 
also l,rotects it against extravagances of every kind to which it 
nfight give birth in so many feeble or unbridled imginations. 
l'hilosophy, thên, lays the natural foundation of pu.blic worhip 
in the iutêrnal worship of adoration. IIaving arrivêd at that 
point, it stops, equally carêfid not to bêtray its rights and hot to 
go beyo]d them, to run over, in its whole extent and to its firthêst 
limit, the domdn of natural rêason, as wêll as hOt fo usurp a for- 
eign donlain. 
But philosophy do«. hot think of trespasslng on the ground o 
theology ; it wihes to reu.ain fifithful to itself, and also to ïllow 
its truc mission, whieh is to love and favor every thing that tends 
to elevate man, sinee it hea'tily applauds the awakening of reli- 
gi,us and Christian sentiment in ail noble souls, after the rvagês 
that bave been ruade on every haud,-ïor more than n eentury, by 
a fiil8e and sad philosophy. What, in filet, would hot have been 
the j,y of 8 8oerates and a Plato if they had found the human 
race in the nrms of Chri.tianity! How happy wouhl Plato 
who was so evidently embarrassed between his beautiful doetrine. 
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and the relion of his times, who managed so carefully with that 
religion even when he avoided it, who was forced to take ri-oto if 
the best possible part, in order to aida favorable interpretation of 
his doctfine--have been, if he had had to do with a religion which 
lgresents to man, as af once its author and its model, the sublime 
and mihl Crucified, of whom he had an extraordinary presenti- 
ment, whom he ahnost described in the person of a just man 
dying on the cross ; a religion which came to announce, or at 
least to consecrate and expand the idea of the unity of God and 
that of the unit), of the hmnan race ; which proclaims the equai;ty 
of ail souls before the divine iaw, which thereby has prepared ana 
maintaits civil equality ; which prescribes charity still more than 
justice, which teaches man that he does hot lire by bread alone, 
that he is hot whoily contained in his senses and his bdy, that 
he bas a soul, a fi'ee soul, whose value is infinite, above the value 
of ail worlds, that life is a trial, that its true object is hot pleasure, 
fortune, rank, noue of those things that do hot pertain to out real 
destiny, and are often more dangerous than useful, but is that 
alone which is always in out power, in all situations and ail con- 
ditions, from end to'end of the earth, to wit, the improvement of 
the soul by itself, in the holy hope of becoming from day to day 
less unworthy of the regard of the Father of men, of the examples 
given by him, m:d of his p'omises. If the greatest moralist that 
ever lived could bave seen these admirable teachings, which in 
germ were aiready at the foundation of his spirit, of which more 
than one trait can be round in his works, if he had seen them 
consecrated, maintained continually recalled to the heart and 
imagination of man by sublime and touching institutions, what 
would have beet his tender and grateful sympathy for such a re- 
ligion ! If he had corne in out own times, in that age given up 
".o revolutions, in which the best souls were early infected by the 
breath of skepticism, in default of the faith of an Augustine, of an 
Ansehn, of a Thomas, of a Bossuet, he would bave had, we doubt 

» Sec the end of the first book of the Republie, vol. ix. of out translation. 
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hot, the sentiments at least of a Montesquieu, I of a Turgot, " of  
Franklin,  and very far fl'om putting the Christian religion and ,, 
good philosol»hy at war with each other, he would have bee 
forced to unitc them, to êlucidate and fortify thêm by each other. 
That great mind and that grcat heart, which dictated to him the 
Phcdon, the Gorgias, the Repblic, would also bave taught him 
.hat such books are ruade for a few sages, that there is needcd 
for the bureau race a philosol)hy at once similar and diflbrent, 
tha this 1)hilosophy is a religion, and that this desirable and ne- 
cessary religion is the Gospcl. We do hot hesitate to say that, 
without religion, philosol)hy , reduced to what it can laboriously 
draw from pcrfected natural reason, addresses itself to a verv 
slnall numbcr, and runs the risk of remaining without much influ- 
ence on manne and lift; and that, 'ithout philosophy, the 
purest religion is no security against many superstitions, which 
]ittle by little bring all the rest, and for that reason it maysee the 
best minds escaping its influence, as was the case in the eighteenth 
century. The alliance between truc religion and t'ue l)hilosol)hy 
is, then, at once nttul'al and necessary; natural by the COmlnon 
basis of the truths which they acknowledge; necessary for the 
better ser'ice of humanity. :Philosophy and religion differ only 
in the forms that distinguish, without separating them. Another 
auditory, other forms, and another language. When St. Augus- 
tine speaks to all the faithful in the church of Itippone, do hOt 
seek in him the subtile and profound metaphysician ho com- 
bated the Academicians with their own arms, wbo supports 
himself on the llatonic theory of ideas, in order to exlolain the 
creation. ]ossuet, in tbe treatise )e la Connaissawe «le JDieu ct 

 prt des Los, passim. 
u Works of Tyot vol. ii., Discours er Sorbonne surles Acar, tages gue l'éta- 
bl;.ssement du Çhrstianlsm a loroctrës au Genre Humain, etc. 
a In the CorresTondence  the letter to Dr. Stiles, March 9 1790 xvrittcn by 
Franklin a few months before hls death :  I aN convinced that the moral 
and religions system which Jesus Christ bas transmLted to us is the best 
that the world bas seen or can see."We here re-translato hot having 
works of Franklia immediately at hand. 
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Soi-même, is no longer, and af the saine time he is ahvays, the 
author of the Serinons, of the Flévations, and the incomparable 
Catéchisme de _h_eaux. Te separate religion and philosophy bas 
alwavs been, on one side or the other, the pretension of small. 
exclusive, and fanatical minds; tire duty, more imperative new 
than ever, of whomsoever bas for cither a serious and enlightened 
lovc, is te bring together and unite, instead of dividing and wast- 
ing the powers of the mind and the seul, in the interest of the 
common cause and the great object which the Chfistian relion 
and philosophy pursue, each in its own way,--I mean the moral 
grandeur of hmnanity, a 

 We bave net ceased te claire, te eanestly eall for, the .alliance bctween 
Christianity and philosophy, as well as the alliance between the monarchy 
and liberty. eo particularly Bd eries, vol. iv., Philosojohie Contemporaine, 
prcPace of the second edition ; 4th eries, vol. i., .Pascal, 1st and d prefitce, 
passlm  5th Stries, vol. il., JDiscours à la Chambre des Paris pour le 1)oEence 
de l' Uaivemité et de la I']dlosolohie. We cverywhere profcss the nmst tender 
vcncration tbr Chrlsfianity,we bave only repcllcd the servitnde of phi]oso- 
lhy, with Descartes, and the most illust¢ious doctors of ancient and moden 
times, frein St. Augustino and St. Thomas, te the CardinM de la Lucerne 
and the Bihop of lIcrmopolis. Moreovcr, we love te think that those quar- 
rcls, originating in other tlmcs frein the deplorable strife hetween tho 
clergy and the University, have net survived it, and that new all sincere 
friends of rcligion and philosophy will give each other the hand, and will work 
in concert te encourage dcsponding seuls and lift up burdened chara«ters. 
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Revicw of the doctrine eontained in these lectures, and the three orders 
fitcts on wi]ieil tllis doctrine rcsts, with the relation of each one of tilem 
to thc modern sclJool tiret lins rccognized and developed it, but ahuost 
always cxaggcrated it.--Experience and cmpiricism.--Rcason and idcal- 
ism.--Scntimcnt and mysticisn.--Theodicea. Defects ofdiflbrent known 
systcms.--Tlm process that conducts to truc theodicca, and the eharaeter 
of ccrtainty and rcality that tltis process gives to 

HAwx arrived at the limit of this couree, we have a final 
task to l»ert'ol'm,--it is necess:u:y to recall its general spirit and 
most important results. 
From the first lecture, I ha'e signalized to you the sl,irit that 
should animate this instruction,a spirit of fi'ee !nquiry, recog- 
nizing with joy the truth wherever found, profiting by ail the 
systems that the eighteenth century has bequeathed to our rimes, 
but confining itself to none of them. 
The eighteenth century has left to us as an inheïitauce three 
great sch(,(,ls which still endurethe English and French school, 
whose chief is Locke, among w]mse most accredited representa- 
tives are Condillac, IIelvetius, and Saint-Lambert; the Scotch 
chool, wih so many celebrated names, tIutcheson, Smith, Reid, 
Beattie, Ferguson, and Dugald Stewart; the Gerlnan school, or 
rather scho(,l of Kant, for, of all the philosol)hers beyond-the 
Rhine, the philosopher of Kcenigsberg is ahuost the only one 
who belongs to history. Kant died at the beglnning of the nino 

t Still living in 1818 dicd in 1828. 
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teenth century ;' the ashes of his most illust,'ious disc]p|e, Fichte,' 
are scarcely cold. The other renowned philosophers of Germany 
still lire,  and escape out valuation. 
But this is only an cthnographic,l enumeration of the schools 
of the elghteenth century. It is above all necessary fo conside 
them in their characters, analogous or Ol»posite. The Anglo- 
French school particularly represents empiricism and sensualism, 
tiret is to say, an almost exclusive importance attl'ibuted in all 
parts of humau ]nowledge to exper]ence in genera|, and especially 
to sensible experience. The Scotch school and the Gerlnan school 
represent a more or less developed c.piritualism. Finally, t.here 
are philosophe, for example, IIutcheson, Slnith, and others, 
vho, mistrusting the senses and reason, give the suprcmacy to 
sentiment. 
Such are the philosophic schools in tlle presence of which the 
nineteenth century is placed. 
VTe are compelled fo avow, that none of these, to out eyes, 
conta]us the entire truth. It has been demonstrated that a con- 
siderable part of knowledge escapes sensation, and we think that 
sent]lnent is a basis neither suffic]ently firm, nor sufficiently 
broad, to SUlport all human science. Ve are, therefom, rather 
tbe adversary thau the partisan of the school of Locke aid Con- 
dllac, and of that of IIut«heson and Sm]th. Are we on that ac- 
count the disciple of Reid and Kant. Yes, certan]y, we declare 
out preference for the direction impressed pon 1)hilosophy by 
these two great men. Ve regard Reid as COlnmon sense itself, 
and we believe that we thus eulogize him in a malmer that would 
touch him most. Common sense is to us the only lçtimate 
poht of departure, and the constant and inviolable ru]e of science. 
Reid never errs; his method is true, his general princ]p]es are 
inçontestable, but we will willingly say to this irreproachable 

 In 1804:.  Died, 1814. 
 This was said in 1[8. Since then, Jacobi, IIegel, and Schlelermacher 
wlth so many othcrs, have disappeared. Sc]clling alone survives the ruln 
of the German I0hilosoI0hy. 
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genius,--Sc0ere amle. Kaut is fitr ri'oto being as sure a guide 
as Peid. Both exeel in analysis ; but Reid stops there, and Kant 
bnilds upon analysis  system irreeoneilable with iL IIê elevates 
reason above sensation and sentiment ; he shows with great skill 
how reason produees by itself, and by the laws attaehed fo its 
exercise, near]y all human knowledge ; there is only one misfor- 
tune, whieh is that all this fine edifice is destitute of reality. 
Dogmafieal in analysis, Kant is slepfieal in his conclusions, tIis 
slepticism is the most learned, most moral, that ever existed; 
but, in fine, it is always skêpticism. This is saying plainly enough 
that we are tïtr from belonging to the school of the philosopher 
of Koenlgsberg. 
In general, in the history of philosophy, we are in fayot of sys- 
teins that are themselves in fayot of reason. Accordingly, in an- 
tiquity, we side with l'lato agalnst his adversaries; among the 
moderns, vith Descartes against Loc|e, with Reid against Hume, 
vith Kant ag'ainst both Condillac raid Smifli. Bal whi]e we 
acknowledge reason as a power superior to sensation and senti- 
ment as being, ar excellezce, the faeulty of every kind of knowl- 
edge, the facalty of the true, the faculty of the beautiful, the 
faeulty of the good, we are persuaded that reason eannot be de- 
veloped without conditions that are foreign fo it, cannot sufflce 
for the government of man without the aid of another power : 
that pover which is hot reason, wLich reason caunot do without, 
is sentiment ; those conditions, without whieh rêa.on eannot be 
cleveloped, are the senses. Itis seen what for us is the import- 
ance of sensation and sentiment: how, eonsêquêntly, it is impos- 
sible for us absolutely to condemn either the philosophy of sensa- 
tion, or, much more, that of sentiment. 
Sueh are the very simple foundations of out eeleetieism. It is 
hot in us the ff'ait of a desire for inno-ation, aad for making out- 
self a place apart among the listorians of philosophy; no, it is 
philosophy itsêlf that imposes on us out historical views. It is 
hot our fault if God has ruade the human soul larger than al] 
zystems, and we also aver that we are also much rêjoieed that all 
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systems are hot absurd. Without giving the lie to the most cer- 
tain filcts sgnalized and cstablished by ourself, it was indeed 
necessary, on finding them scattered in the history of philosophy, 
to recognize and respect them, and if the history of pl,ilosol»hy, 
thus coasidered, no longer appeared a mess of senseless systems. 
a chaos, vithout light, and without issue; if, on the contrary, i! 
became, in some sort, a living philosophy, that was, it shouhl 
seem, a progress on which oue might felicitate himself, one of the 
most fortunate conquests of the nineteenth century, the vcry tri- 
mnl»hing of the philosophie spirit. 
VVe hure, therefore, no doubt in regard to the excellence o 
the enterprise; file hole question fol" us is in the execution. 
Let us sec, let us compare what we have done ith 'hat we have 
wished to do. 
Let us ask, in the first place, whether we have been just to- 
'ards that great philosophy rcpresented in antiquity by Aristotle, 
hose best model among the moderns is the wise author of the 
Essav on the Httman bndcrstadig. 
There is in fle philosophy of sensation what is true and 'hat 
is filse. The fiflse is the preteusion of cxplaining all human 
knowledge by the acquisitions of the senses; this pretcnsion is 
the systcm itself; we rcject it, and the system with it. The true 
is that sensibility, considered lu its cxternal and visible oans, 
and in its interzml organs, the invisible seats of thc vital lune- 
tions, is the indispensable condition of the development of all 
our faculties, not only of the faculties that evidcntly pertain to 
sensibility, but of those that scem to be most remote from it. 
This true side of sensualism we have everywllere recognized and 
elucidated in metaphysics, esthetics, ethics, and thcodicea. 
For us, theodicea, ethics, oesthetics, mctaphysics, rest on psy- 
chology, and the rizst principle of out psychology is that the 
condition of all exercise of mind and soul is an impression ruade 
Ch out Ol'gans, and a movement of the vital ftmctions. 
Man is not a pure spirit ; h  bas a body which is for the spirit 
,metimcs au obstacle, somctimcs a means, always an inseparabl 



companion. The senses are not, as Plato and Maleblanche bave 
too oftcn said, a prison for the soul, but much rather windows 
looking out upon nature, through which the soul communisatcs 
with the universe. There is an entire part of Locke's polemic 
against the theories of innate idcas that is to out eyes perfectly 
truc. We are the first to invoke experience in philosophy. Ex- 
pcricncê saves philosophy from hypothesis, from abstraction, 
from the exclusively dcductive method, that is to say, from the 
gcometrical method. Itis on account of having abandoned the 
solid gl'ound of experience, that Spinoza, attaching himself to 
certain si(les of Cartcsianism, 1 and closing his eyes to al| the 
othcrs, fo,'getting its mcthod, its essentitl character, and its most 
certain pl'inciples, rcared a hypothetical system, or made from an 
arbltrary dcfi,fition spl'ing with the la_t degree of rigor a whole 
series of deductions, which bave nothing to do with reality. It 
is also on account of having exchanged experience for a sys- 
tematic analysis, that Condillac, an unfidthful disciple of Locke, 
undertook to draw from a single fact, and ri'oto an ill-observcd 
fact; all knowledge, by the aid of a series of verbal transforma- 
tions, whosê last rcsult is a nominalism, likê that of thê later 
scholastics. Experiencê does hot contain all science, but it fur- 
nishes the conditions of all science. Space is nothing for us with- 
out visible and tangible bodies that occupy it, rime is nothing 
without the succession of events, cause without its effêcts, sub- 
stance without its modes, law without the phenomena that it 
rules? Reason would reveal to us no universal and necessary 
truth, if consciousness and the senses did hot suggest to us par- 
ticular and contingent notions. In oesthetics, while sevcrely dis- 
tinguishin bctween thê beantiful and thê agreeable, wê bave 
shown that the agreeablc is the constant accompaniment of the 
beautiful,  and that if art has for its supreme law the expression 
of the ideal, .t must express it undcr an animated and living form 

isrne êt d,t. Spinozisme. 
.Part lt., lectures 1 and o..  l'art 
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which puts it in relation with our senses, with our im,gination, 
abo'e all, with our heart. In ethics, if we have placed Kant and 
stoicism far above epicureanism and Itelvctius, we hare guardcd 
ourselves against an insensibility and an asceticism which are con- 
trary to human nature. We have giren to rêason ncither the 
duty nor the right to smothêr the natural passions, but to rulê 
thêm ; we bave hOt wished to wrêst from the soul the instinct of 
happiness, without which lire would hot be supportable for a 
day, nor society for an hour ; we have proposed to enlighten this 
instinct, to show it the concêaled but rêal harmony wh.ch it sus- 
tains with virtue, and to open toit infinitê prospêcts) 
With these empirical clements, idcalism is guarded from that 
mystical infatuation which, little by littlê, gains and seizes if 
when'it is wholly alone, and b,'igs it into dlscredit with sound 
and severe minds. In out works--and why shouk! we not say 
it ?--we have often presented the thougbt of Lock,, whom wc 
regard as one of the best and most sensible men that ever livcd. 
He is among thosc secret and illustrious advisers with whom we 
support our weakness. More than one happy tlaought we owe 
to him ; and we often ask ourself whcther investig.tions direeted 
with the cireumspeet method which we try to earry into ours, 
would not have been aeeepted by his sineerity and wisdom. 
Locke is for us tbe true representative, the most origin:d, and al- 
together the most temperate of the empirical school Tied to a 
system, he still preserves a rare spirit of liberty,--u,der the 
name of refleetion he admits another source of knowledge than 
sensation; and this concession to eommon sense is very impor- 
tant. Condillae, by rejteting this concession, earried to extremes 
and spoiled the doctrine of Locke, and ruade of if a narrow, ex- 
clusive, entirely false system,--sensualism, to spck properly. 
Condi]lac works upon chimeras reduced to signs, with which he 
sports at lfis ease. We seek in vain in his writing-;, especially la 
the last, some trace of human nature. One truly belles, es him- 

t'art Bd. 
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self to be in thc rcahn of shadcs, per iania rcgna.' The .Essa}; 
on the Iluman Undcrstand;ng produces the opposite impression. 
Locke is a disciple of Descartes, whom the excesses of Maie- 
branche have thrown to an opposite excess: he is one of-the 
founders of psychology, he is one of the finest and most pro- 
round connoisseurs of human nature, and his doctrine, somewhat 
unsteady but always nmderatc, is worthy of having a place in a 
truc ec]ecticism. « 
By thc side of the philosophy of Locke, thcrc is one much 
grcatcr, which it is important to prescrve ri'oto all exaggcration. 
in order to maintain it in all its height. Foundcd in antiquity by 
Socrates, constituted by Plato, renewed by Dcscartes, idealism 
cmbraces, among the moderns, mcn of the highcst renown. It 
speaks to man in the naine of what is noblest in man. It de- 
mands thc rights of reason ; it establishes in science, in art, and 
in ethics fixed and invariable principles, and from this imperfect 
existence it elcvates us towards anothcr world, the world of the 
ctcrnal, of the infinitc, of the absolute. 
This great philosophy bas all our preferences, and we shall not 
be accused of having given it too little place in these lectures. 
In the eightcenth century it was especially represented in differ- 
eut dcgrecs by Reid and Kant. We wholly accept Reid, with 
the exception of his historical views, which are too insufficient, 
and often mixed with error, a Thcre are two parts in Kant,--the 
analytical part, and the dialectical part, as he calls them.  We 
adroit the one and rcjcct the othcr. In this wholc course we 
have borrowed much from the Critique of Sl)eculative Reason, 
the CritiTte of Judgmcnt, and the Critique of Practical eason. 
Thesc thrce works are, in out eyes, admirable monuments of 

 On Condillac, 1st Scries, vol. i., Tassm, and particularly vol. iii., lectures 
 and 8. 
 We have never spoken of Loeke exeep wi'd sineere respect, c en while 
combatmg him. See 1st Series, vol. i., course of 1817, 2)iscours d' 
vol. il. lecture 1: and especially .Od Series, vol. iii., Tassim. 
 Sec 1st Seriei, vol. iv., lectures on leid. 
 lb,l., vol. v. 
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philosophie genius,--they arc filled with treasurcs of observation 
and analysis.' 
With Rcid and Kant, we rccognize reasoa as the faculty of 
the truc, the bcautifu], and the good. It is te ifs propcr virtue 
that we directly rcfcr knowlcdge in ifs humblest and in its most 
elcvated part. All the systcmatic pretcnsions of sensualism arc 
brokcn ag'ainst thc manifest reality of universal and nccessar- 
truths which are incontestably in our mind. At each instant, 
whcther we know it or net, we bear univcrsal and ncccssary 
judgments. In the simplest propositions is envclopcd the prin- 
ciplc of substance and being. We canner take a step in life with- 
out concluding frein an cvent in the existence of its cause. 
Thcse principles arc absolutely truc, thêy arc truc cverywhare 
and always, lgow, expcriencc apprises us of what happens here 
and there, to-day or yesterday ; but of what happens cverywhere 
and always, espccially of what canner but happen, how eau it 
apprise us, since it is itself always ]imitcd te rime and space ? 
Thcre are, then, in man principles supcrior te cxperience. 
Such principles can alone give a firm basis te science. Phe- 
nomena are file objects of science only se far as they rêveal some- 
thing superior te thcmsclves, that is te say, laws. lgatural his- 
tory does net study such or such an individual, but the generic 
type that every individual bears in itself, that alone remains un- 
changeable, when the individuals pass away and 'anish. If 
there is in us no other faculty of knowing than sensation, we 
ncver know aught but what is passing in things, and that, too, 
we know on]y with the mos mlccrtain knowledge, since sensi- 

' For more than twenty years ve laave thought of translating and pub- 
llslaing the three 6"ritiques, joining te them a selection frein the smttller pro- 
ductlons of" Kant. Time has been wanting te us for the completion of" out 
design ; but a yonng and skilhfl professer of philosophy, a gradn:,te of the 
lgorm.'d School, has been willing te supply our place, and te ,mdertake te 
givo te the French public a taithful and intelligent version of the greatest 
tlgnker of the eihteenth century. AI. Barni bas worthily commenced th 
useful and diflàcult cnterprise wlfich we laave remitted te lais zea and par- 
ues it wit.I-, courage and talent. 
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bility will be its only measure, which is so variable in itself and 
so diffêrent in different individuals. Eaeh of us will bave his 
own science, a science eontradietory and fragile, whieh one mo- 
ment produees and another dêstroys, false as well as true, sinee 
what is true for me is false for you, and will even be fidse for 
me iii a little while. Sueh are science and truth in the doctrine 
of sensation. On the eontrary, neeessary and immutable prin- 
eiples found a seienea neeessary and immutable as themsclves,-- 
the truth whieh they gave as is neither mine nor yours, neither 
the truth of to-day, nor that of to-morrow, but truth in itself. 
The saine spirit transferred to oestheties has enabled us to 
seize the beautiful by the side of the agreeable, and, above differ- 
ent and imperfeet beauties whieh nature offêrs to us, to seize an 
idem beauty, one and perfeet, without a model in nature, and the 
only model worthy of genius. 
In ethies we have shown that there is an essential distinction 
between good and evil ; that the idea of the good is an idea just 
as absolute as the idea of the beautiful and that of the true; 
that the good is a universal and neeessary truth, marked with 
the partieular eharaeter that it ought to be praetised. By the 
side of interest, whieh is the law of sensibility, reason has ruade 
us reeognize the law of duty, whieh a fi'ee being ean alone fulfil. 
From these ethies has sprung a generous politieal doctrine, giving 
to right a sure foundation in the respect due to the person, estab- 
lishing true liberty, and true equality, and ealling for institutions, 
proteetive of both, whieh do not rest on the mobile and arbitrar3 
vill of the legislator, whether people or monareh, but on the na- 
ture of things, on truth and justice. 
From empirieism we have retained the maxim whieh gives 
empirieism its whole foree--that the conditions of science, of art, 
of ethies, are in experienee, and often in sensible experienee. 
But we profess at the same rime this other maxim, that the 
foundation of science is absolute truth, that the direct foundation 
of art is absolute beauty, that the direct fonndation of ethies and 
polities is the good, is duty, is right, and tbat what reveals to us 
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these absolute ideas of the truc, the bcautiful, and the good, is 
reason. The foundation of our doctrine is, thereforc, idealism 
rightly tempcrcd by cmpiricism. 
But what would be the use of having restored to reason the 
power of elevating itsclf to absolute principlês, placed above ex- 
pel-icnce, although experience furnis!es thcir external conditions, 
if, to adopt the language of Kant, 1 these principles bave no ob- 
jective value ? What good could result from having determincd 
vith a precision until then unknown the respective domains of 
expcrience and rcason, if, wholly.superior as itis to thc senses 
and expcricnce, rcason is captive in their inclosurc, and we know 
nothing beyond with certainty. Thercby, then, we l'eturn by a 
detour fo skepticism to which sensualism conducts us directly, 
and at lcss expense. To say that thcre is no principle of causal- 
ity, or to say that this principle bas no force out of the subjcct 
that possesscs it,--is it not saying the same thing ? Kant avows 
that man has no right to afiàrm that thcre are out of him real 
causes, time, or space, or that hc himsclf has a spiritual and ri'ce 
soul. Ehis acknowledgment would perfectly satisfy IIumc; it 
would be of very little importance to him that the reason of man, 
according to Kant, might conceive, and even could hot but con- 
cci-ve, the ideas of cause, rime, space, liberty, spirit, providcd 
thcse ideas are applied fo nothing real. I sec therein, at most, 
only a tormcnt for human reason, at once so poor and so rich, so 
full and so void. 
A third doctrine, finding sensation insufflcient, and also discon- 
tentcd with reason, which it confounds with reasoning, thinks to 
approaeh common sense by making science, art., and ethics rest on 
sentiment. It would bave us eonfide ourselves to the instinct of 
the heart, fo that instinct, nobler than sensation, and more subtle 
than reasoning. Is it hot the heart, in faet, that feels the beau- 
tiful and the good ? Is it not the heart that, in all the great cir- 
eumstances of life, when passion and sophism obscure to out eyes 

Part 1st, Lecture 
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the holy idea of duty and virtue, makcs it shine forth with an 
rresistible light, and, at the saine time, warms us, animates us, 
and givcs us thc courage to practise it ? 
We also havc a'ccogaiztJd that admiz-able phenomcnon which is 
callcd sentimcnt ; we cvcn believe that here will be round a more 
prccise and more complctc analysis of it than in the writi,gs 
'hcre sentimcnt reigns alone. ¥cs, there is an exquisite pleas- 
ure attachcd fo the contcmplation of the t'uth, to the repl'oduc- 
tion of the bcautiful, to the practice of thc good ; there is in us 
an ianate love for all these thimgs ; aad when great rigor is hot 
aimcd at, it my vcry wcll be said tiret it is the heart which dis- 
ccrns truth, that thc bcat is and ought tobe the light and guide 
of our lifc. 
To the eyes of an tmpl'actised analysis, reason in its natural 
and spontaneous exercise is confounded vith sentiment by a 
multitude of reselnblances.  Sentinent is intimately attached to 
reason ; it is its sensible form. At the foundation of sentiment 
is reason, hich communicates toit its authority, hil»t senti- 
ment lênds to reason its charm and lower. Is hot the videst 
spread and the most touchin proof of the existence of God that 
spontaneous impulse of the hcart which, in the consciousness of 
our miseries, and at the sight of the imperfectious of out race 
hich press upon our attention, i-l'esistibly suggests to us the 
confused idea of an infiite and perfect bein, fills us, at this 
idea, vit]: an iexprèssible emotion moistens our eyes with tears, 
or even p,ostrates us on our kleeS before him whom the heart 
reveals fo us, even when the tenon refuses to be]ieve in him ? 
But look more closely, and you will see that this incredulous 
l'e,qson is rcasoning SUl-,ported by pl'inciples whose bearing is in- 
sufficient; you will see that vhat reveals the iufinite and perfect 
being is precisely reason itself ;"- and that, in turn, it is this rev- 

a Lecture 5, Mysticism. 
 This pretendcd proof of sentlmcnt is. in tact, thc Cartcsan proof itself. 
See lectures 4 and 16. 
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elation of the infinite by reason, which, passing into sentiment, 
produees the emofion and the inspiration that we have mentioned. 
May heaven grant that we s]lall never rejeet the aid of sentiment! 
On the eontrary, wê invole it both fo others and ourself. Here 
we are with the peop]e, or rather we are the people. It is to fle 
]ight of thc heart, which is borrowed ff'oto that of reason, but re 
flects it more vividly in fle depths of the soul, that we eonfide 
ourse]res, in order to prescrve al] great truths in the souI of the 
ignorant, and even to save them in the mind of the pl)i]osopher 
ri'oto the aberrations or refincments of an ambitious philosophy. 
We thiu|¢, with Quintilian and Vauvenargues, that the nobility 
of sentiment males the nobi]ity of thought. Enthusiasm is the 
prineil,le of great worls as wcll as of great actions. Without tire 
love of the beautifuI, the arfist will produce only wor]s that are 
perhaps regular but fl'igid, that will possib]y please the geometri- 
clan, but hot the man of taste. In order to eommunieate lii'e fo 
the canvas, to the marb]e, to speech, it must be born in one's self. 
It ]s the heart minglid 'ith logie that males true eloquenee; it 
is the heart nfingled ith imagination that ma]es great poetry. 
Thinl of Homer, of Corneille, of Bossuet,--their most character- 
istic trait is pathos, and pathos is a cry of fle soul. ]ut itis 
espeeial]y in ethics tiret sentiment shines forth. Sentiment, as 
we have already said, is as it were a divine graee that aids us in 
the fu]fihnent of the serious and austere ]aw of duty. ttow often 
does it lmppen ihat in de]icate, eompIicated, diflïeult situations, 
we ]:now not how to ascertain wherein is the true, 'herein is the 
good ! Sentiment cornes to the aid of reasoning which wavers" 
it spea]s, and all uncertainties are dissipated. In listening to it- 
inspirations, we may act imprudently, but we 'are]y act ill: the 
voice of the hea't is the voice of God. 
We, therefore, give a prominent place to this noble e]enent of 
human nature. V.e be]ieve that man is quite as great by heart 
as by reason. We have a high regard for the generous writers 
who, in the looseness of pr'_nciples and manners in the eighteenth 
century, opposed the baseuess of calculation and interest 'ith the 
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beauty of sentiment. We are with IIutcheson .gainst IIobbes, 
with Rousseau against lleh'etius, with the author of Woldêmar' 
against the ethics of egoism or those of the schools. We borrow 
ri'oto them vhat tru/h they bave, we leare their usêlêss or dan- 
gerons exaggerations. Seutiment nmst be joined to reason ; but 
reason must not bê replaced by seutiment. Iu the first place, it 
is cont.r:u T to tïtcts to take reason fi»r reasoning, and fo envelop 
them in thê saine criticism. And then, after all, reasoning is the 
legitimate instrument of reason ;its  alue is detemfined by that 
of the p,.inciples on which it rests. In the next place, reason, and 
especially spontaneous reason, is, like sentiment, immediate and 
direct; it goes straight fo its object, without passing through 
analysis, abstraction, and deduction, excellent operations without 
doubt, but they suppose a prima D" operativn, the pure and simple 
appêrception of the truth.  Itis wrong to attribute this apper- 
ception to sentiment. Sentiment is an emotion, nota judgment ; 
it enjoys or suffers, it loves or hates, it does not know. It is hot 
universal like reason ; and as it still pertains on some side to or- 
ganization, it even bor,'ows ri'oto thê organization something of 
its inconstancy. Iu fiue, sentiment follows rêason, and does hot 
precede it. lherefi»e, in suppressing reason, we SUl-,press the 
sen !ment which emanates ri'oto it, anti science, art, and ethics 
lack fi,'m and solid bases. 
lsychology, msthetics, and ethics, bave conducted us fo an 
order of investigations more difilcult and more elevated, vhich 
are mingled with ail the others, and crown thêmtheodicea. 
We know that theodicea is thê rock of philosophy. We 
might shun it, and stop in the rêgions--alrêady very high--ot 
the universal and necessa, T principles of the truê, the beautififl, 
and the good, without goiug farther, 'ithout ascending fo the 
principles of these principles, fo file reason of reason, to the source 

' I. Jacobi. Sec the l[anual of te ÆIistory of_Philoso2hy , by Tennemann 
vol. ii. p. 818. 
 On pontaneous rcason and reflective rcason sec 1st part» lcct.  and 8. 
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»f truth. T;ut such a prudence ix, at. bottom, only a disguised 
skel,ticism. Either l»hilosophy is hot, or i is the last exphmation 
of all things. Is it, then, m,,: rime Ood is fo us an inexplicable 
enigma,he withou whom the m,st certain of all things that 
thus fir we bave discovered wouhl be »r us an insul»portable 
enigma  If philosophy is incapable of arriiug at the kuowledge 
of Ood, it is powerless ; fur if it does nut possess God, it possesses 
nothiug. But we are couvinced that the need of knowing bas 
hot been given us in vain, and that the desire of knowiug the 
principle of our being bem's witness to the right and power of 
knowiug which we have. Accordingly, after having discoursed 
to you about the truc, the beautififl, and the good, we bave not 
feared fo speak fo you of God. 
More than one road may lead us to God. We do not pretend 
to close any of them; but if was necessarv for us to follow the 
one that was open to us, that which the nature an,l subject of 
our instruction opened to ris. 
Universal and necessary truths are hot general ideas which out 
mind draws [,y way of reasoning ff'oto particular things; for par- 
ticular things are relative and contingent, and cannot contain the 
universal aud necessarv. On the other hand, these truths do hOt 
subs'st by themselves ; they would thus be only pure abstractions, 
suspended in vacuity and without relation to any thing. Truth, 
beauty, aud goodness are attributes and hot entities, h'ow there 
are no attributes without a subject. And as here the question 
is concerning absolute truth, beauty and goodness, their substance 
can be nothing else than absolute being. If is thus that we 
arrive af Ood. Once more, there are m:my other means of arri- 
ring at him ; but we hold fast fo this legitimate and sure way. 
For us, as for Plato, whom we have defended against a too 
narrow imerpretation,  absolute truth is in God,it is God himl 
self" under one of his phases. Since Plato, the greatest minds, 
Saint Augustine, Descartes, Bossuer, Leibnitz, agree in putting lu 

Lectures 4= and 5. 
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God, as in their source, the priucil)les of kiowle,lge as well a. 
existence. From him things derive at once thcir intell]gibility 
and their being. It is by the participation of the divine reasou 
that out reon possesses somcthing absolute. Every judgment 
of reason enelops a necessm 7 truth, and every necessary truth 
supposes necessa 7 being. 
If all pegection belongs to the perfect being, God will possess 
bcauty in its plcnitude. The çather of the world, of ifs laws, of 
its ravishing harmonies, the attthor of forms, colors, and sounds, 
he is the principle of beauty in nature. It is he wh(ml we adore, 
ithou knowing it, under the naine of the ideal, when our inag- 
iuation, borne on from beauties to beauties, calls for a final beauty 
in which it may fiud repose. It is to him that the artist, discon- 
teuted with fle impertçct beauties of nature and tho that he 
creates himself, cornes to ask for higher inqirati,ms. It is in him 
that are summed up the maiu forms of every ldnd of beauty, the 
beautififl and the sublime, since he satisfies ail our faculties bv 
his perfections, and overwhehns them with his infinitude. 
God is the principle of moral truths, as well as of ail othe 
truths. Ail out duties are comprised in justice and charity. 
These two great precepts have hot been ruade by us; they hae 
been imposed on us; ff'oto vhom, then, can they corne, except 
ri'oto a legislator essentially just and good  Thereiu, in out 
opinion, is an invincible demonstration of the divine justice 
and charity:--thls demonstratioa elucidates and sustains ail 
oth. rs. In this immènse univcrse, of which we catch a glilnpse 
of a comparatively ]nsignificant portion, eve thing, iu spite of 
more thau one obscurity, seems ordered in view of g'eeral good, 
and this plan attests a Providence. To the physical order which 
one in good faith eau scarcely deny, add the certaiuty, the evi- 
Aence of the moral order that we bear in ourselves. This order 
SUlq)oses the harmony of virtue aud goodness; it therefore re- 
quires it. Without doubt this harmony already appears in the 
visible world, in the natural consequeuces of good and bad actions, 
in society which punishes and rewards, in public esteem and con- 
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empt, especially in tbe troubles and joys of conscience. Although 
this neeessary law of order is hot alwnys exaetly fillfilled, it never- 
theless ought tobe, or the moral order is hot sati.,fied, and the 
intimte nature of hin, their moral nature, remains violated, 
lroubled, perverted. There must, then, be a being who takes it 
upon himself to filfil, in a rime that he bas reserved to himself, 
:md in a manner that will be 1,toper, the order of hieh he has 
i,ut in us the inviolable need ; and this being is again, God. 
Thus, on all sides, on that of metaphysies, on that of estheties, 
espeeially on that of ethies, we elevate ourselves to the saine prin- 
eiplè, tbe eommon centre, the l:st foundation, of all truth, all 
beauty, all goodness. The truc, the benutiful, and tbe good, are 
only different revelations of the same being. Human intelligence, 
interrogated in regard to all these ideas whieh are ineontestably 
in it, ahvays makes us the saine reponse ; it sends us baek to the 
saine exl,lauation,at the foundation of all, above all, God, alwavs 
God. 
We bave arrived, ten, ri'oto degree fo de'ee, at religion. 
We are in fllowship with the great philosophies which all pro- 
claire a God, and, at the saine rime, vith the religions that eover 
the earth, with the Christian religion, ineomparably the mos per- 
/cet and the most boly. As long as philosophy has hot reaehed 
natural religion,--and by this we mean, hot the religion at which 
an arrives in thtt b.vpotbetieal state that is ealled the stte ot' 
nature, but the religion whieh is revealed to us by the atural 
light aecorded to all men,--it remains beneath all worship, even 
the most imperfeeg, whieh a least gives to man a father, a wit- 
ness, a consoler, a judge. A truc theodicea borrows in some sort 
from all religious beliefs their eommon principle, and returns it to 
them surrounded with light, elevated above all uncertainty, 
guarded against all attaek. Philosophy may prescrit itself in its 
turn to mankind ; it also has a right to man's eonfideneê, for it 
speaks to him of God in the name of all his needs and all his fae- 
ulties, in the naine of reason and sentiment. 
Observe that we have arrived at tbese high conclusions vithout 
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any hypothesis, by the aid of processes at once ,ery simple and 
perfeetly rigorous. Truths of difl'erent orders being given, truths 
whieh have hot been ruade by us, and are hot sufficient for them- 
sclves, we bave aseendêd from flese truths to their author, as one 
goes from the effeet to the cause, ri'oto the sign to the thing sig- 
nified, fl'om phenomenon to being, from quality to subjeet. These 
two principles--that every effêet supposes a cause, and every 
quality a subjeet--aïe universal and neeessary prineiples. They 
have been put by us in their fifll light, and denonstrated in 
manner in which pïinciples undemonstrable, because they are 
primitive, can bo demonstrated. Moreover, to 'hat are these 
neeessary prineiples applied . To metaphysieal and moral truths, 
which are also necessary. It was therefore neeessary to conclude 
in the existence of a cause and a neeessary being', or, indeed, it 
was neeessary to deny either the neeessity of the principle or 
cluse and the ærineiple of substance, or the neeessity of the truths 
fo whieh we app]ied them, that is to say, to renounee ail notions 
of eommon sense; for these very prineip]es and these truths, 
with their character of universality and neeessity, compose eom- 
nloI1 $ense. 
Not on]y is it certain that every effect supposes a cause, and 
every quality a being, but it is equally certain that an effêct of 
such a nature supposes a cause of the saine nature, and that a 
quality or au attribute marked wifl such or such essential char- 
acters supposes a being" iu which these saine characters are again 
round in an elninent degrêe. Vhence it follows, that we bave 
very leg'itimately concluded ff'oto truth in an intellig'ent cause and 
substance, ff'oto beauty in a beiug supremely beautiful, aud from 
a moral law composed at once of justice and charity lu a legisla- 
tor supremely jus and supremely good. 
And we have hot ruade a geometrical and algebraical theodi- 
cea, after the example of lnany philosophers, and the most illus- 
.rlous. We bave hot deduced the attributes of God 5"oto each 
other, as the different terlns of an equation are conveted, or as 
ffOlU oue property of a triangle the other properties are deduced. 



thus ending at a Goal whol]y abstract, good perhaps for the 
schools, but hot suffieient for the human race. We bave given 
fo theodieea a suret foundation--psychology. Out God is doubt- 
less also the author of rite world, but he is especially the father of 
hmnanity; his intelligence is ours, wifl the necessity of essence 
and infinite power added. So out justice and out charity, related 
to their immortal exemplar, give us au idea of tire divine justice 
and charity. Therein we sec a real God, with whom we eau sus- 
tain a relation also real, whom we can comprehentt and fêel, and 
who in his turn can comprehend and fêel our efforts, our suff'er- 
ings, our virtues, our nfiseries. Made in his image, conducted to 
him by a ray of his own being, there is betwcen him and us a 
living and sacred fie. 
Out theodicea is therefore free at ouce from hypothesis and ab- 
straction. ]3y preserving ourselves from the one, we have l»re - 
served ourselves from the other. Consenting to recognize Ood 
only in his signs visible to the eyes and intellig'ible to the mind, 
itis on infallible evidence that we have elevated ourselves to 
God. By a necessat T consequenee, setting out ff'oto real efl'ects 
and real attributes, we have arrived at a real cause and a rem 
substance, at ,-t cause having in power ail its essential effects, at a 
substance rich in attributes. I wonder at the folly of those who, 
in ortier to know Goal better, consider him, they say, in his pure 
and absoluto essence, disengaged from ail limitati-e determina- 
tion. I believe that I have forever removed the root of such an 
extravagauce.  :No ; itis hot true that the diversity of determi- 
nations, and, consequently, of qualifies and attributes, destroys 
the absolute unity of a being; the infallible proof of itis that mv 
unity is hot the least in the world altered by the diversity of my 
fitculties. It is hot true that unity excludes multiplicity, and 
mUltlplicity unity; for unity and nultiplicity are united in tue. 
Why then should they not be in Goal . Moreover, fir fl'om 
,ltering unity in me, multiplicity develops it and makes its pro- 

* Sec particularly lecture 
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ductiveness appear. So the richness of the determinations and 
the attributes of God is exactly the sign of the plenitude of his 
being. To neglect his attributes, is therefore fo impoverish him ; 
we do hot say enough, itis to annihilate him,--for a being with- 
out attributes exists not; and the abstraction of being, human or 
divine, finite or infinite, relative or absolute, is nonentity. 
Theodieea bas two roeks,--one, which we bave just signalized 
to you, is abstraction, the abuse of dialeeties ; itis the vice of tho 
sehools and metaphysics. It" we are forced to shun this rock, we 
run the risk of being dashed against the opposite rock, I mean 
that fear of reasoning that extends to reason, that excessive pre- 
dominanee of sentiment, whieh developing in us the loving and 
affectionate faeu]ties at the expense of all tho othels, throws us 
iato anthropomorphism without eriticism, and makes us institute 
with God an intimate and familiar intereourse in whieh we are 
somewhat too forgetful of the august and fearful majesty of the 
divine beiug. The tender and contemplative sonl ean neither 
love nor êontemplate in God the neeessity, the eternity, the infi- 
lfity, that do hot eome within the sphere of imagination and the 
heart, that are only êoneeived. It therefore neglèets them. 
Neither does it study God in truth of every kind, in physies, 
metaphysies, and ethics, svhich manifest him ; it eonsiders in him 
partieularly the eharaeters to whieh affection is attache& In 
adoration, Fenelon retrenches ail fear that nothing but love may 
subsist, and lXhne. Guyon ends by loving God as a loyer. 
We eseape these opposite exeesses of a refined sentimentality 
and a ehimerieal abstraction, by always keeping in mind both the 
nature of God, by whieh he eseapes ail relation with us,--neees- 
sit3" , eternity, infinity, and at the saine rime those of his attributes 
whieh are oto" own attfibutes transferred to him, for the very 
simple reason that they came ri'oto him. 
I ara able to eoneeive God only in his manifestations and by 
the signs which he gives of his existence, as I am able to eon- 
eeive any being only by the attributes of that b.eing', a cause only 
by its efl'eets, as I ana able to eoneeive myself ;nly by the exe." 
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eise of my fiaculties. Take away my fitculties and the conscious- 
ness that attests thêm to me, and I ana hot for lnyself. It is the 
saine with God,--take away nature and the soul, and êvery sign 
of God disappears. It is thêrêfore iu nature aud the soul that he 
must be sought and found. 
The universe, which comprises nature and man, manifests God. 
Is this saying that it exhausts God . By no means. Let us 
alwavs consult psychology. I know lnyself only by my acts; 
that is certain ; and what is hot lêss certain is, that ail my acts 
do hot êxhaust, do hot equal my power and lny substauce; for 
nly power, at least that of lny will, eau always add an act to ail 
those which it has already produced, and it bas the conscious- 
ness, at the saine time that it is êxercised, of containing i) itself 
something to be exercised still. Of God aud the world must be 
said two things in appearance contrary,--we kuow God only 
the world, and God is êssentiallv distinct and different froln the 
world. The first cause, like all sêcondary causes, manifests itself 
only by its effects ; it can êven be conceived only by them, and it 
surpasses theln by ail of the difference bêtweên thê Creator and 
the created, the perfect and the imperfect. The world is iudêfi- 
nite; it is hot iufinite; for, whatever may be its quantity, 
thought can always add to it. To the myriads of worlds that 
compose the totality of the world, nlay be added new worlds. 
But Go:l :_ infinite, absolutely iufinite in llis essence, and an in- 
definite series cannot equal the infinite; for the indefinite is 
nothing else than the fillite more or less multiplied and capable 
of continuous multiplication. The Wol'ld is a whole which 1,as 
its harmony; for a God could nlake only a complete and har- 
lnonious work. The harmony of the world corresponds fo the 
unit), of God, as indefillite quantity is a defective sign of the in- 
finity of God. To say that the world is God, is to adlnit only 
the world and deny God. Give to this whatever naine you 
plêasê, it is at bottom atheism. Ou the one h:md, to sui)pose 
that the world is void of God, and that God is separate froln the 
world, is an insupportable and almost impossible abstraction. 



 LECTU EVENTEENT. 

Te distinguish is net te separate. I distinguish myself, but dc 
net separate myself ri'oto my qualities and my acts. Se God is 
net thê world, although he is in it evel'ywhere present in sl,irit 
and in truth, t 

 We place litre this analogous passage on tlle truc measure in which 
nmy be said that God is at once comprehensiblo and incomprchensible, 1st 
Serics, vol. iv., lecture 12, p. 1°.: " We say in the first place that Goal is 
net absolutely incomprehensible, for this mauifest rcason, that, being the 
cause ofthis universe, ho passcs into it, and is reflected in it, as the cause in 
tho cffcct; thercfore wo rccognizo him. tTho lleavens dccmre his glory:' 
aud t the invisible thlngs of him frein the creation of the world are clearly 
sccn, bcing understood by the thiugs that are ruade;' llis power, in the 
thousands of worlds sown in the boundless regions of spaee ; his intelligence 
in their harlnonious laws; finally, tllat which tllerO is in him most august, 
in the scntimeuts of virtue, of lloliness, and of love, whicll the heurt of mmx 
eOlltains. It lUUSt be that Goal is net incomprchensible te us, for ail nations 
ha'e pctitioned him, sineo the first day of tho intellectu.'d ht of humanity. 
God, then,  the cause of the universc, revcals llimself te us ; but God is 
uot only the cause of tlle uni'erse, he is also the perfcct and infinito cause, 
!,osscssing in himself, net a relative perfection, which is only a degree ofim- 
pert'ection, but an absolute perfection, an infinity which is net only the finito 
multiplied by itsclf in those proportious which the lluman mind is able 
ahçays te enumerate, but a truc infinity, that is, tlle absolute negation of Ml 
liulits, in all the powers oîhis bcing. Moreo'cr, it is net truc that an indefi- 
llite cil'cet adcquatcly expresses an intluite cause; henco it is net truc that 
wc are able absolutely te eomprchend God by the world and by man, for ail 
of" God is net in thcm. Iu order absolutely te comprellcnd the infinitc, it is 
ucccssary te have an infinitc power of cotnprehension, aud that is net grante4 
te us. God, lu manilstittg himsclf, retains somcthing in himself which 
nothiug finite eau absolutcly manifest ; consequently, it is net pertnitted us 
te comprchcnd absolutely. There rcmains, thon, in God, beyoud the uni- 
verse and man, somethihg unknown, impenctrable, incomprchensiblc. 
I[cuce in the immeasurable spaccs of the tlnivcrse, and beneath all the pro- 
fundities of thc human seul, God eseapes us in that incxltaustible infinitude, 
wlencc ho is able te draw without limit new worlds, new bcittgs, new mani- 
festations. God is te us, thcrefore, ineomprehcusiblc ; but evcn of this in- 
comprchcnsibility we have a clear and preciso idea; tbr wc have thc most 
precisc idca of infinity. _And this idca is net in us a metaphysical reflue- 
ment, it is a simple and primitive conception which cnlightens us frein out 
cntrauce into this world, both luminous and obscure, explaining evcry thln.__,g, 
aud bciug explaiued by nothing, bccausc il5 earries us at first te the summit 
and the limit of all exp]anation. There is somcthing inexplicable 
thouht,behold then whithcr thought tends; therc is iufinitc bcing,-- 
beltold thon the necessary prlnciple of ail relati»-c and finite bcings. Rcasoa 
explains net the inexplicable, it conceivcs it. It is net able te comprchentl 
,a2finit), in an absolute manncr» but it comprchends it in seine degree in ita 
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Such is out fleodicea: it rejects the excesses of all systems, 
and contains, we believe at least, all that is good in thêm. Fro,n 
sentiment it borrows a pe»onal God as we ourseh'es are a per- 
son, and from reason a necessaLv , eterual, infinite God. In the 
prescrite of two opposite system.%--one of which, in order to sec 
and fêel God in the world, absorbs him in it ; the other of which, 
in ortier not fo confound God with the world, separates him from 
it and relegates him to an inaccessible solitudê,--it gives fo both 
just satisiitetion by offêring to thêm a God who is in fact in the 
world, since the world is his work, but without his essence beinff 
exhausted in it, a God who is both absolute unity and unity mul- 
tiplied, infiuite and living, immutable and the principle of more- 
ment, suprême intelligence and supreme truth, sovereign justice 
and sovereign goodness, before whom the world and nmn are 
like nonentity, who, nevcrtheless, is 1,1eed with the world and 
man, substance eternal, and cause inexhaustible, impenetrable, 
and eve,'ywhere perceptible, who tnust by turns be sought in 
truth, admired lu beauty, imitated, even af an infinite distance, 
in gooduess and justice, venerated and lovêd, continually studied 
with an indefatigable zeal, aud in silence adored. 
Let us sure up this résumé. Setting out from the observation 
of ourselves in order to preserve om'selves ri'oto hypothesis, we 
have found in consciousness three orders of fitcts. We bave left 
fo each of thenl its character, its tank, its bearing, and its limits. 
Sensation bas appeared to us the indispensable coudition, but hot 

indefinitc manifestations whlch reveal it, and which veil it; and: îurther, 
as it has been said it comprehends it so far as incomprchensible. It is, 
thereforc, an equal error to call Goal absolutely comprchcnsible, and a5so- 
lutely illconlprehensible. IIo is both invisible and prescrit, revealed 
withdrawn in himselI; in the world and out of thc world, so thmiliar and in- 
timate with 1,is crcatures, that we sec him by opening out eyes, that we fcel 
him in feeling out hearts beat, and at the saine ti,ne inaccessible in his im- 
pcnctrable m:tjesty mlngled with ¢very thing, and separated from every 
thing, manifesting 1,imsêlf in universal lire, and causing scarcely an ephem- 
eral shadow of his eternal essence to appear there communicating himselt 
wlthout cessation, and remaining incommunicable, at once the living God 
and the God concealed, CDeus virus et Deus obs.ondita's.' " 
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LECTURE EVENTEENTIL 

the fouudation of knowledge. Reason is the faculty itself of 
knowing; it has fin'nished us with absolute principles, and these 
absolute principles have conducted us to absolute truths. Senti- 
ment, which port:tins at once to sensation and reasou, bas found 
a place bctwcen both. Sctting out ri'oto consciousness but 
ahvays guided by it, we bave penetrated into the regiou of being ; 
we have goue quite naturally ri'oto knowledge te its objects by 
the road that the human race pursues, that Kant sought in vain, 
or rather misconccivcd at 1)leasure, te wit, that reason which 
must be admittcd entire or rcjectcd eutire, which reveals te us 
existences as well as truths. Thereforê, aller having recalled ail 
the great metal)hysical , oesthetical, aud moral truths, we bave re- 
l'«'red thcm te their principle; with the human race we have 
pronounced the naine of God, who explains ail things, because he 
has ruade ail things, whom all our faculties require,--reason, the 
heart, the senses, since he is the author of ail our facultie. 
This doctrine is se simple, is te such an extent in ail our 
powers, is se conformed te ail our instincts, that it scarcely ap- 
pears a philosophic doctrine, and, at the saine time, if you ex- 
amine it more closely, if you compare it with ail celebrated doc- 
trines, you will final that it is related te them and differs frein 
them, that it is noue of them and embraces theln ail, that it ex- 
presses precisely the side of them that bas ruade them lire and 
sustains them in history, lut that is only the scientific character 
of the doctrine which we present te you ; it bas still another char- 
acter wl,ich distinguishes it and recommends it te you much 
more. The spirit that animates it is that which of old inspired 
Socrates, Plato, and Marcus Aurelius, which makes your hearts 
beat when you are reading Corneille and Bossuet, which dictated 
te Vauvenargues the few pages that have immortalized his naine, 
which you feel especially in Reid, sustained by an a&nirable good 
sense, and even in Kant, in the midst of, and superior te the em- 
barrassments of his metaphysic.% te wit, the tte of the beautiful 
and the good in all things, the passionate love of honesty, the 
ardent desire of the moral grandeur of humanity. Yes, wo de 
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hot fear to r«peat that we tend thither by all out vlews; it is the 
end to which are rclated all the parts of our instruction ; it is the 
thought wMch serres as their connection, and is thus to Sl)Cak, 
their soul. May this thought be always present to you, and ac- 
company you as a faithftfl and generous friend, wherever fortunc 
shall lead you, under the tent of the soldier, in the office of the 
lawyer, of the physician, of the savant, iu the study of the litcrarv 
man, as well as in the studio of the artist! Finally may l 
sometimes remind you of him who has been to you its very sin- 
cere but too feeble interprcter! 



A 1) 1)E NI)IX. 

PAoE 188: "What a destiny was that of Eustache Lesueur!" 
It is pcrccivcd that we have followed, as regards his death, the tra- 
dition, or rather the prejudices currcnt at the prescrit da3- , and which 
bave misled the best judges before us. But there bave appeared in a 
recent and interesting publication, called bi toMe'es «le l'Art fraçais, 
v6l: iii., certain incontrovertible documents, never before published, 
on the life and works of the painter of St. Bruno, which compcl us 
to withdraw certain assertions agrceable fo general opinion, but con- 
trary to trt th. The notice of Lesueur's dcath, extracted for the first 
titne from he ]?,egister of Deatls of tl, e larish ch urch of Stit-£ouis 
i the i,h o.f 2Votre-])ame, prescrved amongst the archives of the 
Ilotel de Ville at Iaris, clearly prove that he did hot die at the Char- 
treux, but in the isle of Notre-Dame, where he dwelt, in the parish 
of St. Louis, and that he was buried in the church of Saint-Etienne 
du Mont, tl'.e resting-place of Pascal and Racine. It appears also that 
Lcsueur dicd belbre his wifc, Geneviève Goussé, since the ]?«gister o.[ 
lirths of the parih of Saint-Loui.% contains mder the date 18fl 
February, 1655, a notice of the baptism of a fourth child of Lesueur. 
 Noxv, Geneviève Goussé nmst bave dece.ed ahnost immediatcly 
after her confinement, supposing her to bave died before ber hus- 
band's decease, which occurred on the 1st of the following May. If 
tbis were fim case, we should bave found a notice of lier death in the 
t:egister of])eats for the year 1655, as we do that of her husband. 
Such a notice, however, which could alone disprove the probability, 
and authenticate the vulgar opinion, is nowhere to be found amongst 
the archives of the Ilotcl de Ville, at lcast the author of the _houÆelle 
]?,ce'ces bas nowhere becn able to meet with it. 
24 
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In thc other parficulars our rapid skctch of Lesueur's history re. 
mains untouched. IIc nevcr was in Italy; and according te the 
account of Guillct de Saint-Georges, which bas se long remained in 
manuscript, hc ncvcr dcsired te go therc. IIe was oor, discreet, 
and pions, tcnderly lovcd his 'ifc, and lived in thc closest union 'ith 
his thrcc brothcrs and brother-in-law, who wcrc all pupils and tllow- 
laborcrs of his. t appears te bc a refinement of criticism 'hich de- 
uics thc currcnt belicf of an acquaintance bctween Lcsueur and Pous- 
sin. If no document authenticatcs it, at all events it is net contra- 
dicted by any, and appcars te us te bc highly probable. 
Evcry one admits that Lesucur studied and admired Poussin. It 
vould certainly bc strange if hc did net scck his acquaintance, which 
he conld havc obtained without difficulty, since Poussin was staying 
at Paris ri'oto 1640 te 1642. It would bc difiicult for them net te 
havc tact. After ¥ouet's dcath in 1641, Lesueur acquired more and 
more a pcculiar style; and in 1642, at thc age of twenty-fivc, entirely 
nnshacklcd, and s ith a taste ril)e for the antique and 12,aphacl, he 
must fl'cqncntly bave bccn at the Louvrc, whcre Poussin resided. 
Thus it is natural te suppose that they frcquently saw each other and 
1)ccanc acquainte(1, and with thcir sympathics of character and tal- 
cnt, acquaintanee umst bave rcsultcd in estecm and love. If Pous- 
-in's lctters de net mention Lcsueur, we would remark that neithcr de 
thcy meution Champagne, whosc connection with Poussin is net dis- 
puted. The argument built on the si]cnee of Guillet de  amt-Geor,es 
account is far ri'oto convincing; iusmuch as being iuended te be 
rend bcfore a Sitting of the Acadcmy, it could only contain a notice 
of the great artist's carecr, without thosc biographical details in 'hich 
his fi'iendships would be mentioncd. Lastly, it is flnpossible te deny 
Poussin's influence upon Lcsucur, shich it seems te us at least prob- 
able was as much duc te his couuls as te his examplc. 
Page 190: "But the marvcl of the 1,icturc is thc figure of St. 
Paul." 
Wc have reeently seen, at IIampton Court, the oeven eartoons of 
ll, aphacl, 'hich should net be lookcd at, still less eriticised, but ou 
bcmled kr, ee. ]3ehohl P, aphael arrived at tbe smnmit ofhis art, and 
in file |ast years of life! And these were but drawings for tapes- 
tf2.'! Thesc drawings alone -ouhl reward the journcy te England, 
--eu Wel'C the figures ri'oto tbe fi-iezes of the Parthenon net at the 
Brit/r..t .I[,.«seum. One never rires of eontemplatiug these grand per- 
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6)rmances even in the obscurity of tlat ill-lightcd room. l'othing 
could be more noble, more lnagnificent, more imposing, more mjcs- 
tic. What draperies what attitudes, what forms N,twitbstanding 
tbe abseffce of co]or, the eflbct is immcnse; the mind is stcuck at 
once charmcd and transportcd ; but thc soul we con spcak fi»r our- 
selvcs, remains well-nigh insensible. We request any one to compare 
carcfiflly the sixth cartoon, clearly one of tbe finest, rcprentiug thc 
Preaching of St. Panl at Ephesus, with the painting.we havc c!e- 
scribcd of Lcsucur's. One, immcdiatcly and at the first sigbt, trous- 
ports you into the regions of the ideal ; the oflwr is ]css striking at 
tiret, bu sta3ç conside« i well, st((dy it in detail, thcn tke in tho 
wholc: by degrees you arc ovcrcome by an erer-incrcaing emotion. 
Above all, examine in both the principal cbaractcr, St. Paul. l[erc, 
vou behohl thc fine long £Jds of a supcrb robe which at once euvcl- 
ops and sers off his hcight whilst tbc fignre is in shade, and the littlc 
you see of it bas nothing striking. There he confronts you, inspired, 
terrible, majtic. Now say which side la,'s claire fo m, wal effcct. 
Page 193: "The grcat works of Lcsncur Poussin, and so many 
othcrs scattcrcd over Enrope." 
Of all the painting of Lesucur wbich are in England, that which 
we regret most hot having sccn is .llexandcr and his Plyscia', 
paintcd for 5[. de 5-ouveau, dircctor-gcneral of the Postcs which 
passed ri'oto the IIotcl Nouveau to the Place Royale in thc Orlcans 
Gallery, from thcnce into Englouti, wbere it was bought by Lady 
Lucas at the great London sale lu 1800. The salc catalogue with 
the prices and nomes of the purchaers, will be found at the eud of 
vol. i. of . Waagen's excellent work, OEacres d'Art et Artistes en 
.bgleterre 2 vols., Berlin, 1837 and 1838. 
We were both consoled aud agreeably surprised on our return, to 
meet, in the valnable gallery of M. le Comte d'Houdetot, an ancient 
peer of France, and ri'ce member of the Academy of Fine Arts, with 
another Alexander and his physieian Philip, in which the bond o 
I.es(mur cammt be mistaken. The composition of the entire picce i 
perfect. The drawig is cxquisite. The amplitude and n«,bleness er 
the draperics recall those of Raphacl. ]'he ri)nu of Alexander fine 
and langnid; thc person of Philip the physician grave and imposing. 
The coloring, though hot powerIhl, is fincly blended in tone. 5ow, 
wbere is the true original, is it with M. IIouetot or in England? 
The paintiug sold in London in 1800 certainly came ri-oto the Orleans  



gallery, which would scem most likely to have possessed the original 
On the other hand, it is impossible M. IIoudctot's picturc is a copy. 
They must thcrcforc, both be equally thc work of Lesueur, who has 
in this instance trcatcd the saine subject twice over, as he bas like- 
wise done the Prcaching of St. Paul; of which there is anothcr, 
smallcr than that at the Louvrc but equally admirable, at the :Place 
Royale, belonging to M. Girou de Buzariengues corresponding mem- 
bcr of the Academy of Sciences) 
We borrow M. Waagen's description of th works of Lesueur, ïound 
by tbat eminent critic in the English collections: T/te Queen 
Shcba before Solomon, thc propcrty of the Duke of Dcvonsbire vol. 
i., p. 245. Christ at the foot of the C'oss suTported by his Family 
bclonging to thc EarI of Shrêwsbury, vol. il, p. 463 « the sentiment 
dcep aud truthful," rcmarks i[. Waagen. The Magdaler pouring 
the ointment or the fect of ,)ést«s, tbe l)l'operty of Lord Exeter vol. 
ii. p. 485, ca picture fifll of the purest sentilnent ;" lastly, in the 
possession of M. iIiles, a Death of Germanicus "a rieh and noble 
composition, completcly in Poussin's style" remarks M. Waagen 
vol. ii., p. 356. Let us add that this last work is hot met with in any 
catah)gue, ancicnt or lnodern. We ask OUl.selves whetber this ma)" 
hot be a copy of the Gerlnanicus of Poussin attributed to Le»ueur. 
The author of Musées d'All«mange et dt ussic (Paris, 1844) men- 
tions at Berlin a Saint Bruno adoring the Cross i his Cell, opening 
Ul)O a lam_lscape, and pretends that this ldcture is as pathetic as thê 
best Saint Brunos in the 5luseuln at Paris. It is probably a sketch 
Iike the one we bave, or one of the wanting panels; for as Ibr thê 
i-ictures themsdves, there were never more than twenty-two at the 
Chartreux, and these are at the Louvre. Perhaps, however, it may 
be the picture which Lcsueur ruade for M. ]3crnal'd de Rozé, see Flo- 
rent Lecomte, vol. iii., p. 98, which represented a Carthusian in a 
ccll. At St. Pctersburg, the catah»gue of the IIermitage mentions 
sevcn picturcs of Lesueur, one of which, Thc i.fant _l[oses e.rTosed on 
te Vile, is admitted by the author cited to be authentic. Cn this 
be one of two Moses which wcre painted by Lesueur for M. de 
veau, as we learn ri-oto Guillet de Saint-Georges ? Unless M. Viardot 
is deceived and mistakes a copy for an original we nmst regret that 

 This is the «ketch which F:libiea so justly praises, part v., p. 
.t editiol, in 4to. 
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a real Lesueur shouhl bave been suffcred te stray te St. Petersburg, 
with many of Poussin's most beautiful Claudes (sec p. 474), Mignards, 
Sebastian Bourdons, Gaspars, Stellas, and Valentins. 
Somc years ago, at the s.'dc of Cardinal Fesch's gallery, we migl:t 
have acquired one of Lesueur's finest pieces, executed for the church 
of Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois, which llad got, by seine chance, into 
the possession of Chancelier Pontchartrain, afterwards into that of 
tho Emperor's unele. This cclebrated picture, Christ with fA[artha 
aml .l[ry, ftwmed at Saint-Germa.n-l'Auxerrois, a pendent te 
.rtyrdom of St. £mcrence. Will it be belicved that the French 
Govcrnment h)st the opportunity, and permitted this little chef- 
d'teur, re te pass into the hands of thc King of Bavaria  A good copy 
at Ma-seilles was thought, doubtlcss, suflicicnt, and the original was 
lcft te find its way te thc gallcry at Munich, and mect again the St. 
£»is o his i('tces a t Mc«ss, which the catalogue of that gallery attrib- 
utes te Lesucur, on what ground we are net aware. In conclusion, 
wc may mcntiou that thcre is in the ][useum at Brugsels, a cha'ming 
little Lesueut, The Sariour gicig his Blessig, and in the Musêums 
(,f Grenoble and Montpeliêr several fragments of the History 
Tobict., paiutcd for M. de Fieubct. 
Page 193 : "Those master-1)ieees of art that honor the nation de- 
part with(ut authorization frein the national têrritory ! There has 
net been found a government whieh bas u,ertaken at least te repur- 
chase those that we bave lest, te get baek again the great works 
Poussin, Lesueur, and se many others, scattered in Europe, instead 
of squandering millions te acquire the baboons of IIolland, as Louis 
X[V. said, or Spanish canvases, in truth of an admirable celer, but 
withott nobIêness and moral expression." 
Shall we give a recent instance of the small value we appcar te set 
on Poussin ? We blush te think that in 1848 we should bave permit- 
ted the noble collection of M. de Montealm te pass into England. 
One picture escaped: it was put up te sale in Paris on the 5th of 
March, 1850. It was a eharming Poussin, undoubtedly authentie, 
ri'oto thc Orleans galIel'y, and described at lenh in the catalogue of 
Dubois de Saint-Gelais. It represented the Birth of .Bacch,ts, and 
by its variety of scenes and multitude of ideas, showed it belonged te 
Poussin's best period. We must de ormandy, rather the city of 
l,ouen, the justice te say, that it made an effort te acquire it, but 
it was unsupported by Government; and this composition, whol]y 



French, was sold st Paris tbr the sure of 17,000 fl'ancs, te a foreigner, 
Mr. llope. 
:Miscrable contrast ! vhilc rive or six lmndrcd thousand fi'ancs have 
l,een givcn for a ]ïrgit by :Murillo, which is new turning the hcads 
of all vho bchold it. I contbss that mine bas entirely rcsisted. 
admire thc freshncss, the sweêtness, the harmony of celer ; but evcry 
,,ther supcrior quality which one looks te find in such a subject is 
wanting, or at lcast escapcd inc. Ecstasy never transfigurcd that 
face, vhich is neithcr noble ner grcat. The lovely infant bcfore me 
does net scem sensible of the profouad mystery accomplishcd in her. 
"Vhat, then, tan there be in tbis vauntcd ¥irgin which se catches the 
nmltitude? Shc is supportcd by bcautiftd angcls, in a fine dress, of 
a charming celer, the cfibct of all which is doubtless higbly plcasant. 
Page 195 : "We cndeavor te console ourselvcs for having lest the 
,S'crc S««cramcMs, and t'or net having known how te kecp ri'oto Eug- 
land and Gcrmany se mauy productions of Poussin, new buried 
ïoreign collections," etc. 
Afler having express.ed our regret that we were unacquainted with 
the Serc Sacraments save frein the engravings of Pcsne, we ruade 
a journey te London, te sec with our own eyes, and judge for our- 
selvcs thêse famous picturcs with laany others of our grcat country- 
man, new fallen into the possession of England, through our culpablo 
iudifference, and vhich bave becn brought under our notice by 
Waagen. 
In the few days we were able te dedicate te this little journey .we 
had te examine four gallêries: the xN'ational Gallery, answering te 
our :Museum, those of Lord Ellêsmero and the :Marquis of 'est- 
minster, and, at seine mlles ri'oto London, the collection at Dulwich 
College, celebrated in England, though but little known on 
continent. 
We likewise visited anothcr collection, rcsulting ri'oto an institution 
which might e.ily be introduced into France, te the decided advan- 
rage of art and taste. A society has been formed in England, called 
the Brltish Institution for promoting the :Fine Arts in the Unitcd 
Kingdom. :Every year it bas, in London, an exhibition of ancieut 
paintings, te which individual gallcries send their clmice pieces, se 
that in a certain number of years all the most r'emarkable pictures in 
England pa under the public eye. But for this exhibition, what 
riches would remain buried in the mansions of thc aristocracy or un- 
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known cabinets of provincial amateurs ! The society, having af iti 
head the greatest names of England enjoys a certain authority, and 
ail ranks respond eagerly toits appeal. 
We oursclves saw thc list of pcrsons who this year contributed to 
the cxhibition; thcre wcre her ajcsty the Queen, thê Dukcs o! 
Bedford, Dcvonshire Tewcastle, :Northumbcrland Sutherland, tho 
E:u'ls of Derby and Sufiblk, and numerous other great men bcsidcs 
bankers, mcrchants, sarats, and artists. The exhibition is public, 
but hot free as you must pay both for admisgon and the printed 
catalogue. The money thus acquired is appropriated to dcfray 
the expenses of the exhibition; vhatevcr remains is employcd in 
lhe purchase of pictures, which are thcn prcsentcd to the :National 
Gallcry. 
At this year's exhibition wc saw three of Claude Lorrain's, which 
well sustaincd the naine of that toaster. .'2ollo watcltig tlw ltcrds 
of Admetus; a Sca-_port, both be]onging to the Earl of Lei('cstcr, and 
l'sycte ad Amor thc property of Sir. l'erkins; a pretended Lesuem'. 
the 1)eath of tire lïrgi, from thc Earl of Suffolk; seven Scbastian 
Bourdons the ,çeëer IVorl:s of M«rcy' lefft 1,y the Earl of Yarbor- 
ough ; a landscape by Gaspar P«)nssin but hot one q»wrcea« of 
illustrious brother-in-]aw's. 
We were nlore tbrtunate in the .National Gallery. 
Thcre to begin what admirable Claudes! We countcd as many 
as ten some of them of thc highest value. Wc xvill confine oursclves 
to the recapitulation of hree the Embarkation of St. Ursu]a, a large 
landscape, and the Embarkation of the Qucen of Sheba. 
1st. 1"he Embarkation qf St. Urs«let, which was painted for the 
Barbcrini, and adorned their .palace at ]-'.orne until the year 1760, 
when an English amateur purchased it fl't,m the I)rincess Barberini, 
with çther works of the first class. 3"his picture is 3 fect 8 inches 
high, 4 fect 11 inches wide. 
2d. The large landscape is 4 feet 11 inches high, 6 feet 7 inches 

 This great xx-ork has been long in En.çland,  remarked by Mariette, sec 
tho .Abecedario .]»- publishcd, article S. Bourdon, vol. i., p. 171. It nppcars 
to llave been a fivorite work of Bourdon, lin having himsclf engraved it, seo 
de Pes, Abr«gé de  Uie des t'êir, tt'es, ,l edition, p. 494, and the Peitlr« 
graveler ]).ançai« of M. Robert Dmnes,il, vol. i., p. lôl etc. The COlTer. 
plates of thc :?e'en Drl's qfMerc arc at thc Louvrc. 
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wide. Rebecca is seen, with her relatives and servants, waiting the 
arrival of Isaac, who cornes frein afar te celebrate thcir marriage. 
Bd. :T/e Fmbarkatiot of the Queen ofSheba, going te visit Solo- 
mon, formed a pendent te the 1,rêceding figure, which i resembles 
in its dimensions. It is both a sca and landscape drawing. M. 
Waagen declares it te be thc most beautiful norceau of the kind he 
is acquainted with, and asserts that Lorrain has here attained per- 
fection, vol. i., p. 211. This umsterpiece was exccuted by Claudc 
for his protector, the Duke de Bouillon. It is signed "Claude GE. 
I. V., faict pour son Altesse le Duc de Bouillon, anno 1648." Doubt- 
lcss the great Duke de Bouillon, eldcst brothêr of Turenne. This 
French work, destined, too, fi»r France, slle bas new forevcr est, as 
wcll as the famous Book of Truth, Libre di Y'ità, in which Claude 
collcctcd tlic drawings of all his painting drawings which lnay bc 
thcmselvcs rcgardcd as finishcd pictures. This invaluable treasure 
was, like the .Embarl'ation of the Q«een of Sheba, for a long tinle in 
the hands of a Frcneh broker, who would willingly llave relinquishêd 
it te the Government, but fifiling te find purehasers in Paris in the 
last eentury, ultimately old it for a mere nothing into IIolland, 
whence it has passed into England. a The author of the Musées d'A1- 
lemagne et de Russie, mentions that in the gallery of the Hermitage 
at St. Petersburg, amongst a large number of Claudes, whose authen- 
ticity 1,e appears te adroit, there arc four nrccaux, whieh he does 
net hesitate te dcelare equal te the most celebrated chefs-d'oeuvre of 
that toaster, in Paris or London, ealled the l[orning, the _Voon, the 
Eeening, and the 7Fight. They are ri'oto Mahuaison. Thus the scie 
of the gallery of an empress has in our own rime enriehed Russia, as, 
twenty-five years before, the sale of the Orleans gallery enriehed 
England. ' 
In the National Gallcry, long with thc sercne and quict landscapcs 
o- Lorrain, are rive of Gaspar's, dcpicting nature under an o'ppositc 
aspect--rugged and wild localities, and tempests. One of the most 
remarkable represents Encas and Dido sêeking sheher in a grotte 
ri'oto the violence of a storm. The i]gures are frein the pencil oI 
Albano, and for a length of time remained in the palace Falconieri. 

 The £ibr.o di ICltà is new the property of the Duke of Dcvonshire. BI. 
Léon de Laborde has given a detailed accouut of it in the rchit'es de 
'rana% tom. i., p. 485, et seq. 
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Two other landscapcs are fiera thc palace Corsini and two fiera the 
palace Colorera. 
But te return te our rcal sub.icct  which is Poussin. There are 
eight paintiugs by his hand in the National Gallcry, all worthy  
mcntion. M. Waagen has mcrcly spoken of them in gcneral tcrm., 
but we shall proceed te give a description in dctail. 
Of these eight paiutin, only oue reprê»entiug the plaguc of A»h- 
dod is takcn frein sacrcd history. This is described in the priutcd 
catalogue as ho. 165. The lsraclites havin becn vamluished by the 
Philistiues thc ark was taken by the victors and placcd in thc tcmph 
of Dagon at Ashdod. Thc idt»l fiflls bctbre the ark aud the Phili.- 
tines are smitten with thc pcstilcnce. This cauvas is 4 fcet  ieles 
high and 6 lhct 8 inchcs widc. A skctch or COl»y of the ]'l«g«c o.f 
tle _Philistbes is in thc luseum of the ].ouvre, and has bçen en- 
graved by Picm'd. Poussin was, in fact, fond of rcpcating a subjcct ; 
there are two scts of thc Scven Sacramets two Arcadias » two or 
thrce .l[oses strikitg the ocl«, &c. Thc science of painting is here 
cmployed te portray the scene iu ail its têrrors, and display cvery 
horror of thc pestilcucc, and it would scem that Poussin had here 
endeavored te contcnd with Michacl Angelo, evcn af the expense of 
beauty. Itis said the conunission ibr this work was giron by Cardi- 
nal Barberini. It cornes ri'oto the palace of Colonna. The subjêcts 
of the remaiuing scvcn pictures in the xNational GaIIery arc m.vtho- 
Iogical, and may be nearly all rcferred te thc early epoch of Poussin's 
career, whcn he paid tribute te the gcnius of the 16th century, and 
yiclded te the influence of Marini. 
No. 39. Thê Fdtcation of 2?acchts, a subject chosen by Poussin 
more than once. On a small canvas 2 fêet 3 inches higl h and 3 feet 
1 inch wide. 
:No. 40. Another small picture 1 foot 6 inchcs high and 3 feet 4 
inches broad: Phocion washig his t2eet at a Public t2ountaSh a 
touching emblcm of the purity and simplicity of his lifi. Te heighten 
this rustic scene, and impart its meaning, the phinter shows us the 
lrophies of the noble warrior hung on the trunk of a tree af a little 
distance. The whole composition is striking and full of animation. 

1 The first composition of Arcadia, truly precious eould it have beee 
placed in the Loarre beside the second and better production is in F.no 
land, the property of the Duke of Devonshire. 
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Wcbelice that it has never been engraved. It forms a happy add» 
tion to the two other compositions consecratcd by Poussin to Pho- 
cion, and which have becn so admirably engravcd by Baudet, _Phocion 
carri«d ott of the Ctg of Athens and the Tomb of .P]ocion. 
No. 4:?,. IIere is one of the three baeehanals pained by l'oassin for 
the Duke de Montmol'eney. Thc two others are said to be in the 
collection of Lord ,oEshburnham. This baeehaual is 4 feet 8 inchês 
high, and 3 feet 1 ineh wide. ]11 a warm landseape Baeehus is 
sleeping surrounded by nymphs satyl's, and eentaurs, whilst Silenus 
appears under an arbor attendcd by $'lçall figures. 
No. 6- °. Anothcr bacchana], vhich may be considered one of fous- 
sin's nlastcl'lfiCces. AeCol'ding to M. Waagcn, it b¢ouged to thc 
('o]Onlm collection, but the catalogue, publishcd bg authority states 
that it was originally thc property of thc Comte de Yaadreueili, that 
it afterwal'dS came into thc hands of M. de Calonnc, whence it passed 
into England, and ultilnatcly fimnd its way into the hands of [r. 
Ilamlet, fi.Olll wholn it ws lmrchased by l'al'lialnent, and placed in 
the National Gallery. It is 3 bet 8 inches high, and 4 feet 8 iaehes 
wide. Its subjêet is a danee of fauns and bacehantes, whieh is in- 
terruptcd by a satyr, who attelnpts to take liberties vith a nymph. 
Besides the main subject, thcre are numerous spirited .and graceful 
êpisodes, particulalqy two infants endcavoring to catch in a eup the 
iuiee of a buneh of grapes supported in .air, and pressed by a bac- 
chante of slim and fine form. The composition is fall of fire energy, 
and spirit. There is not a singlê group, not a figure, which wi]l not 
repay an attentive study. AI. Waagen does not hesitate to pronounee 
it one of Poussin's finest. IIe admires the truth and variety of heads, 
the fi'eshness of color, and the transparent tone (die Fiirbung on scl- 
tenste" _'risclte, II«lle nd ](larheit in aller T]eilen). It bas been 
engraved by ][Iuart, and aceul'atcly eol,ied by Landon, undcr the 
title of ])anse «le Fauns et de laccantes. 
No. 65. Ceplmlus and Aurora. AUl'Ol', captivated by the beauty 
of Cephalus, endeavors to separate hin ff'oto his wife Procris. Being 
unsuceessfifl, in a fit ofjealousy shê gives to Cephalus the dart whicb 
causes the death of his adored spouse. 3 feet -0 inches high, 4 feet 
 2 inches wide. 
No. 83. A large Iainting, 5 feet 6 inehes high, and 8 het wide, 
representing _Phineas and his Coml»anions changal into Stones b, 
looking o the Go'gon. l'erseus, having rescued Androlneda il'Oto 



the sea monstel-, obtains hcr hand Ïl'olll ber father Cepheus, whc 
celebrates tbcir nuptials with a lnaguificcnt last. Phincas, to wholn 
Andromeda had bcen betrothcd, rushes lu upon tho lbstivity at th¢ 
head of a tl'oop of al'lned men. X combat ensues, in which 1'erseus, 
bein nearly overcoln% opposes to his Cneluies the hcad of edusa 
by which they are instantly chaued to stone. This composition 
/hll of vigor, with brilliant colorinff, altbough somewhat crude. 
is lOWh¢l.e mentioned, and we are not aware of is lmvina becn en- 
gravcd. 
5"o. 91. ç chal'minff littl¢ dl'awing, 2 tct 2 inchcs }qgh, 1 foot 
iuches widc : A slec!»ing 5jmph, suTriscd by Lo«e and atyrs, 
gravcd by DaullS also in Landons work. 
Pasig from hc h'ational Gallcry to that of Bridgcwater wc corne 
upon another phase of Poussin's genins, and encotnter uot the disci- 
ple of Marini but the disciple of the gospel the :aces of lnythology 
giving way to the austerity aud sublimity of Christianity. 5uch is 
the account of what we came to sec ; we looked for mucb and round 
more than we eXl»Cc/ed. 
Thc Bridgcwatcr Gallery is so nmned aftcr its tbundcr, tbc Duke 
of Bridgewater, by whom it was formed about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. IIe bequeathed it to his brother the Marquis of 
Stafford, on the condition of his leaving it to his second son, Lord 
Francis Egcrton, now Lord Ellesmere. The best part of this collec- 
tion was engl'aved dnring the lire of the 3[arquis of Stafibrd by 
Ottley undcr the titlc of the Stafibl'd GallelT in 4 vols. folio. 
It occupies tlm first place in England amongs pl'irate collections 
on account of the number of masterpieces of the Itali:m and Dutch 
and Fl'ench schools. A large number of paintings were added to 
ri'cm the Orleans Gallery, aud we could not rèpress a tbeling of regret 
to meet at Cleveland Square with so many masterpieces lbrmcrly be- 
longing to France, and which have been engraved in the two ode- 
bratcd works: 1. La alerie du duc d'Orléans au P, tlais-Royal, 2 
-olumes in folio ; 2. Rectteil d'estampes d'après les plus beaux tab&atx 
et dessins q«ti sont en rance l«ns le cabinet dot roi et celti de .Uon- 
seigneur le duc d' Orléans, 1729, 2 volumes in folio ; a most valuable 
collection known also under thc naine of the Cabinet f Crozat. 
l'his admirable collection is deposited in a building worthy of it, in 
veritable palace, and consists of nearly 300 painting. Tbe Frcnch 
school is lere vell rcpreseutcd. The Masic«l Pa»ty, ff'cm 
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Orleans Gallery, and engraved in the Galerie du I«lais-Royal, 
thrce Bourguignons, four Gaspars, foar fine Claudes, described by 
M. Waagen, vol. i., p. 831, the two former dcscrlbed in the cataloguo 
as :Nos. 11 and 41 wcre painted in 1664 for M. de Bourlemont, a 
gcntleman of Lorraine; the former, 1)emosthenes by the Sea-side, 
ofirs a fine contrast betwccn majestic ruins and natnre eternally 
young and fi'csh; tire second, l[oscs ag the 1)urning l,ush, a third, 
No. 103, of the ycar 1657, was likewise paintcd for a Frcnchman, M. 
«le Lagardc, and reprcscnts the .etamorlhosis of .ll, ulcius into a 
Shclgkcrd; lastly, thcre is a tburth, :No. 97, the frcshest idyll that 
ever was, a Iïew of the Cascatellcs of Ticoli. 
The mcmory of these charming composition howcvcr soon fadcs 
bcfore the view of tbe eight grand pictures of Poussin marked in the 
catalogue hros. 62-69, the k't'en Sacraments, and .l[oses striki»g thc 
Rock with his Rod. 
It would be dil]cult to describe the religions sensations which took 
possession of us whilst contcmplating the Setcu Sacraments. What.- 
ever 1. Waagen may please to assert, there is ccrtainly nothing the- 
atrical abont thcm. The bcaaty of ancient statuary is hcre animated 
and enlivencd by the spirit of Christitmity, and the genius of the 
painter. The moral expression is of the most exMtcd character, and 
is let to be noticed less in the details than in the general composition. 
In fact, it is in composition that Poussin excels, and, in this rdspect, 
we do not think he has any snperior, hot evcn of the Florentine and 
Roman school. As each Sacrament is a vast scene in which the 
smallest dctai'ls go to enhance the cffect of the whole, so the Sece 
S«craments fi,rm a harmouios entirety, a single work representing 
the devch,pment of thc Christian lire by means of its most august 
ccremonies, in the saine way as the twcnty-two St. 13ru»os of Lesueur 
express the whole monastic lire, the intention of the variety being to 
give a trner conception of its unity. Can a.ny one, in sincerity say 
as much as this for the Staze of the Vatican .9. I-[ave tbey a coin- 
mon sentiment? Is the sentiment profonnd, and, indeed, Christian? 
No donbt 12aphacl elevates the soul, whatever is beautiful cannot fail 
eo do that; but he tonches only the surface, circum eerceconlia ludit; 
he penetratcs hot dcep; moves hot the inner fibres of our bcing: for 
why  ho himself was uot so moved. IIe snatches us ri'oto earth, and 
transports us into the sercne atmosphere of eternal beauty; but tho 
mournfu] side of lire, the sublime emotions of the heart, magnanimity 
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heroism, in a word, moral grandeur, this he does not express; and 
xvhy was this bccause he did not possess it in himsclt; becauso it 
was not to be met wifl aroiind him in tlle Italy of the 16th ccntury, 
in a socicty scmi-pagan, sipCl'Stitious, and impious, given up to evcry 
vice and disorder, which Luther could hot cven catch a glimpse of 
witbout raging with horror, and mcditating a rcvohlt]on. ]:'ronl th]s 
corrupt basis, thinly hidden by a fictitious politeness, two grcat fig- 
ures, Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonne, show thelusclves. But 
the noble widow of the Marquis "f Pcscaria was hot of tbe colnpany 
of the Fornal'ina; and what cor:raton ground conld thc chaste loyer 
of thc second Beatrice, the Dente of lminting and of sculpture, the 
intrepid engincer who delbndcd l:'lorcnce, the nmlancholy «,,,tllor of 
t]e Lest Jt«dg»et and of Zorezo di _lIedici, have with such mon as 
l'el'ugino boldly I»l'Olbssiug atheism, ai thc saine time that he painted, 
ai the highcst price possible, the n,ost delicate Madonnas ; and his 
worthy fricnd Aretino, athcist, and inoreover hypocrite, writing with 
thê saine hand his infamous sonnets and the life of the tlo]y ViL'gin; 
and Giulio Romano, who lent his pcncil to the wildest debaucheries, 
and Marc' Antonio, xxho engl'ax-ed thcm? Such is the world in 
which Raphacl lived, and which early taught him to wor.hip mate- 
rial beauty, the purest taste in design, if not the strongest, làne draw- 
ing, sweet contours, of light, of color, but which always hides from 
him the highest beauty, that is, moral beauty, lousin belongs to a 
very different world. Thanks to God, he had leal'nêd to know in 
France others besides artists without faith or morals, elegant ama- 
teurs, rich prelates, and compliant beautiês. Hê had secn with his 
eyes heroes, saints, and stateslncn. ]Ie inust have nier, at the court 
of Louis XIII., between 164:0 and 162, the young Conde and the 
young Turenne, St. Vincent de Paul, Mademoiselle de Vigcan, and 
Madelnoisel]e de I.afayctte; had shaken hands with Richelieu, with 
Lesueur, with Champagne, and no doubt also x ith Corneille. Like 
the lest, he is grave raid ma_culine; he ha the sentiment tri the 
great, and strives to reach it. It above every thing, he is an artist, 
if his long careêr is an assiduons and indcfatigahle study of beauty, 
i is pre-eminently moral beauty that strikcs hitn: and wheu he 
repreents historic or Christian scenes, one feels he is there, like thc 
author of the Cid, of Cinna, and of Folycucte, in his natur:iI elclncnt. 
:IIe shows, assuredly, much spirît and grace in his mytlmh»gies. 0nd 
like Corneille in several of his clegies and in the Declaration of Lo 



te lsyehe: bu aise like him, it is in the thoughtful and noble syla 
tl:a l'oussin exeels: i is on the moral ground that he has , place 
exalted and apar in the history of art.. 
It is net out intention te deseribe the Sa'e Saer«ments, whieh bas 
beeu donc by others more eompeteut te the task than ourselves. Wo 
will only im/uire whether ]3ossuet himsclt; in sI)eaking of the saera- 
ment ot" the Ordinations, couhl have employcd more gravity and 
nmje.-ty than Poussin ]ms donc in the noble painting, so well preservêd, 
in thc gallery of Lord Ellesmerc. It is worthy of remark, in this as 
in the other l)aittings of Poussiu's best period, how admirab]y the 
landseal)e accords with the historic portion. Wbilst the fore'ound 
is oeenpicd with the great scene in which Christ transmits his power 
to St. Petcr belote thc assembled aposfles,  in the distano:, and above 
thc heights, are deseried edifiees rising and in deeay. Doubtless, 
the xtreme L3ctiot is the most pathetie; affects and attraets us 
most by its various qualifies, partieularly by a eert:fin austere grace 
hed aronnd the images of death;  but, unbapl,ily, this striking 

* In the first set of tho Sev«n Sacraments, executed for the Chevalier del 
l'ozzo, now in England, thc propêrty of thc Duke of Rutland, and with whiêh 
wê are acquainted only throngh c»gravings, Christ is placed on the lêft hand ; 
it is less lnastêrly and imposiug, and the centre has a vacant appearance. 
I the second set, painted rive or six ycars after tho former for M. de Chante- 
loup, Christ is placed in tho centre : this new disposition changes the eutiro 
cffçct of'the piece. ]'onssin noyer rcpeated himse]î in treatin the saine sub- 
jcet a secoad time, but ilnprovêd on it, aiming êver at pêrfccfion. And tho 
memorable answer which hê once nmdê to che who iquircd of him by what 
mcans ho had attaincd to so great perfection, "I nêver mglectcd any thing," 
slmuhl be always prescrit to the mind of every artist, painter sculptor, lOOêt, 
or COlnposcr. 
 Poussin writes to M. de Chantcloup, April 25, 164 (Letlrcs de Poussin, 
Paris, lq24, ' I am working briskly a the .Extreme Lrnctlon, which is indeed 
,.t subjeêt worthy of Apellês, who was very fond of representing tho dying." 
llc adds, with a vivaêity which sêems to illdieate that ho rock a partieular 
fitncy to this painting, " I do hot intêad to quit it whilst I fcel thus weil- 
disposed, until I have put it in fitir train for a sketch. It is to êOlatain sêvên- 
teên figures of mon, womea, and children, young and ohl, onê part of wholn 
are drowncd in tears, whilst thê others pray foi" the dying. I will hot. de- 
scribe it to you more iii detail, in this, my clumsy pen is quito mlfit, it 
reqttires a gilded an'J wcll-set pcncil. The principal figures are two îeet 
high ; the loailRing wi]l be about thê size of yonr Ma»ne, bug of botter pro- 
loortion." Felibien, a friênd and confidant of Poussin, ]ikewlse remarks 
(Entretiens, etc., part iv., p. o.98), that thê Extreme Unction was che of the 
pait'.t'.'ngs which plcased hinl most. We learn at length, from Poussin's let- 
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composition has almost totally disappcared under the black tint, 
which has little by littlc gained on the othcr colors, and obscurcd 
thc whole painting, se that wc are wcll-nigh rcduced te thc engraving 
of :Pesnc and tkc bcautifld drawing prescrved in thc muscum of the 
Leurre.  
ost uuhal,l,ily a technical errer, into which cvca thc most inc,n- 
siderablc painter would net new fidl, has deprivcd postcrity of one hall 
«,f Poussiu's labors. ]Je svas in rite habit of covcring his canvas with 
a preparation of rcd, which has bcen changed by the cri'cet of rime 
iato black, and thus absorbed rite other colors destroying thc efi'ect 
of the etherial l)crspcctivc. As every one knows, lhis does net occur 
with a white 1,rcparation, which, instead of dcstroyig tlle colors, 
prescrves thcm for a lcngth of timc ia their originai :tatc. This la.-t 
l)roccss Poussi,t appcars te have adoptcd in thc .][oses stri]«ig the 
oclc with his 5'tc incomparably the finest of all thc 5'triI«ings of tIc 
oclc which proceeded ri'oto his pencil. This mastcrpicce is wcll 
known, frein the cngraving by Baudet, and bas passcd, with the 
,çet'cr 5'«cramcnts, frein thc Orleans gallêry i,tto the collection at 
Bridgewater. What nnity is ia this vast composition, and yet what 
variety in thc action, the l)OSC, thc featurcs of thc figures! It con- 
sists of twenty dittç, rent l,icturcs, and yct is but onc; and net even 
ont of thc cpisodcs could bc takca away svithout considcrable injm T 
te the ensemble of thc piccc. At thc saine time, what flac coloring! 
"l'hc impastation is both slid .'md light, and thc coh,rs are combined 
in the hapl,iest manncr. No doubt thcy might 1)ossess greater bril- 
liancy ; but the severity of thc subjcct agrees well with a modêrate 
tone. It is important {o remember this. In the first place, every 
subject dcmands its propcr celer : in thc second, grave subjccts re- 
quire a certain mnount of coloring, which, however, must. net bc 

ters, that ho finished it and scnt it ito France in this saine ycar, 1644. 
Féoien informs us that in 16=t6 hc complcted thc Co»2ïrmation , i 167 the 
l'ai)tim, the Penance, the Ordination and the Eacharist, and that hc sent the 
]ast sacrament, that oî çl[((trriage, at the commencement oî tbe ycar 164S. 
Bellori (/e tite de Pittori. etc., Reine, 1672) gives a îall and detailcd descrip- 
tio of the xtretne ctiou : md, as he llved with Pous.-in it sct«n crcdible 
that his explanatious are for the nmst part those he had himsclf rccciçed 
frein the great artist. 
 The drawiug of thc .ctreme Unction is at the Leurre ; the drawings of 
*.he rive otbcr saeramcnts arc in the rich cabinet of M. de la Salle. that ofthe 
sovelth i8 thc p,.per/y of the wcll-known priait se]let, M. Detèr. 
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exceedcd. Although the highest art does net consist in coloring, 
would neverthcless ho folly te regard it as of small importance: for, 
tu that case, drawing would be every thing, and celer might be alto- 
gethcr dispensed with. In attempting too far te l»lcase the eye, the 
risk is incurrcd of net going bcyond and penctrating te the seul. On 
the other hand, ,'ant of celer, or svhat is 1)crhaps still worse, a dis- 
agrceable, crude, and improper coloring, while it offends the cye, likc- 
wi.e impairs thc n,oral efi..ct, and dcprives even beauty of its charm. 
Celer is te painting what harmony is te poetry and prose. Thcre is 
equal defcct whether tu the case of too much or too little harmony, 
whilo one samo harmouy continucd must be lookcd upon as a scrious 
fimlt. Is Corneille hapl,ily inspircd  Ilis harmony, like his words, 
are truc, bcautififl, admirable in thcir varicty. The toncs differ with 
his differcnt characters, but are always consistent with the conditions 
of harmony imposcd by pocsy. Is ho negligcnt ? his style thcn bc- 
cornes rude, unl,ollshed, at times intolerable. The harmony of Racine 
is sllghtly monotonous, his mon talk liko womcn, and his lyre _as but 
one tone, that of a natural and refined elegance. There is but one 
nmn amongst us who speaks tu every tono and in all languages, who 
has colors and accents for cvery subject, «ït'e and sublime, vividly 
correct yet unaffectodly siml,le. Sweet as Racine tu his lainent of 
Madane, masculine and vigorous as Corneil]o or Tacitus n-hen he 
cornes to describe Retz or Conwe]l, c]car as the battle trumpet 
when his strain is R,)croy or Condé, suggestive of the equal and va- 
ried flow of a mighty river in the majestic harmony of his Discourse 
on Universal IIistory, a IIistory which, in the grandeur and extent 
of its composition, in its vanquished difliculties, its depth of art, 
where art even ceases to appear as such, in its perfect unity, and, at 
the saine time, ahnost infinite variety of tbne and style, is pel'haps 
the most finishcd work which has ever corne from the hand of man. 
To return to Poussin. At IIampton Court, where, by the side of 
the scvcu cartoons of Raphacl, the ninc magnificcnt ]lontegnas repre- 
senting the triumph of Coesar, and the fine portraits of Albert Durer 
and Ilolbcin, French art makes so small a figure, there is a Poussin' 
of particularly fine color, Satyrs jîdig a VymTl. The transpa- 
rent and htstrous body of the nymph forms the entire picture. It is 

 There is here likewlse a charming Francis II., wholly ri'oto the hand of 
Clouet, and th, portrait of Fdnelon by Rigaud, which may be tlm original or 
at ail cvents i, rot iathrior to the painting in the gallcry al; Veraill¢s. 
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a study of design and color, evidentIy of tbc period whcn Poussin, 
to perfect himself in every branch of his art, madc copies ri'oto Titian. 
Time fails us to give the lcast idca of the rich gallery of the lIar- 
quess of Westminster, in Grosvcnor-streêt. Wc rct'cr for this to wbat 
1. Waagcn has said, vt»l. il., P. 113-130. The Flemish and Dutch 
schools preponderate in this galIcry. ()ne secs there in all tbcir glory 
the three great mastêrs of that school. Rubcns, ,'an Dyck, and Rem- 
brandt, accompanied by a numerous suite of infcrlor lnastcrs, at 
present much in vogue, IIobbéma, Cuyp, Both, Potter, and othcrs, 
who, to out idea, fade complctcly belote sotao half-dozen by Claude 
of all sizes, of every variety of subjcct, and ncarly all of thc best rime 
of the great landscape-painter, bctwccn 1651 and 1661. Of thcoe 
paintin, the gTcatcst and lnost important is pcrhaps tire Sermon on 
the .Mourir. Poussin appcars worthil)" by the side of Lorrain in tho 
gallcry at Grosvenor-strcet. [. Waagcn admis'es particularly Callst» 
changed into a cm', and Tlaced by 3"tpiter amog the Constelhttios, 
and still more a ]Trgia ith the ifant 'sts sttrrom,d«d by Atgels. 
IIe extols in this norceau the surpassi.ag clcarness of coloring, the 
noble and mc]ancholy sentiment of nature, together 'ith a warm and 
powcrful tone. 1. Waagen places this painting amont the nmster- 
pieces of the French paintcr (geh6rt zu dem vortre.lîtichsten was ich 'o 
ihm ]'enne). Whilst fttlly concuring in this judgment, we bêg leave 
to point out in tbe saine gallery two other canvases of Poussin, two 
delicious pieces ri-oto the eoE«el, first a touching episodc in ]Toses stri]'- 
ing the Rock, in the gallery of Lord Ellcsmere, of a mother who, 
heedless of hersell; hastens to give ber child'en drink, whilst their 
thther bends in thanksgiving fo God; the other, Ct, ildren at play. 
Never did a more delightfifl scene corne ri'oto the pencil of Albano. 
Two cbildren look, ]aughing, at each other; another fo the right 
holds a butterfly on his finir ; a fourth endeavors fo catch a butter- 
fly 'hich is flying ri'oto him; a fiLh, stooping, takes ri'uit from a 
basket. 
But we must quit the London ga]leres to betake ourselves to tha 
which forms the ornament of the collcge situatcd in the charming 
village of Dulwich. 
Stanislas, king of Po]and, chargcd a London amateur, :M. hoél 
Desenfans, to form him a collection of pictures. The mistbrtunes of 
Stanslas, and the dismemberment of Po]and left on I. Desenfans' 
hands all he had collected; these he ruade a present of to a friend of 
25 



his,/ff. Bourgeois, a painter, who still further enrichcd this fine col- 
lection, and bequeathcd it, at his dcath, te Dulwich College, where 
it new is in a vcry commodious and well-lightcd building. It con- 
sists of nearly 850 paintings. . Waagcn, who visited it, pronounces 
judgment with seine severity. The catalogue is ill-compiled, it 
truc, but in this it does net differ frein numerous othcr catalogues. 
Mediocrity is freqnently placcd side by side with excellence, and 
copies givcn as originals ; this is the case with lnore than one gallery. 
This one, howevêr, bas te us the mcrit of containing a considerablê 
umnber of French paintings, te seine of which cven M. Waagen c.qll- 
net rêfuse his admiration. 
We will, first of all, mention without describing them, a Lenain, 
two Bourguignons, thrce portraits by Rigaud, or after Rigaud, a 
Louis xI\r., a Boilcau, and anothcr personago unknowJ1 te us, two 
Lcbruns, the tssacre of te Innocents, and Iloratius Coclcs :lefend- 
ig the lh'idgc, in which . Waagcn discovers happy imitations of 
Poussin, three or four Gaspars and sevcn Caude Lorrains, the beauty 
of luOSt of which is a sucicnt guarantcc of thcir authenticity; to- 
gethcr with a very fine Féte cha»q»étre by Watteau, and a View near 
ome, by Joseph Yernet. Of Poussin, the catalogue points out 
eighteen, of which the following is a list : 
o. 115. The Education of acchus ; 1, a Zandscape ; 9, a 
Iloly l'mily ; 258, the ApImrition of the Angels te Abraham ; 260, 
a Zandscape; 269 the cstruction of Viobe; 279 a Zat&caTe; 
291, tac Adoration of the ,vgi ; 292, a Zandscape ; 295 the 
piratio of the Poet ; 800, the ducatio of Jul)iter ; 805, the 
Triumph of aid ; 810, the llght into Egyl»t; 815, cnahl and 
Armida ; 316 enus and [crcury ; 825, J«litcr and 4ntiole ; 
336, the A.smptiot of the Virgin ; 852, Children. 
Of thcse eightecn pictures: . Waagen singles out rive, which he 
thus characoerizes : 
The Assumption of the Iïrgm, o. 886. In a landscape of power- 
fifl poesy, the Virgin is carried off te heaven in clouds of gold : a 
mall 1,icture, of which the sentiment is noble and pure, tho coloring 
srrong and transparent (in der trbe krçfliges tnd klaares 
Chihlrcn, 'o. 852. Replete with loveliness and charm. The 
75"iuml,h ,lfachl, o. 803. .k rich lficture, but theatrical. 
Jtpiter suckled by the goat .lmalthea o. 800. A charming 
,mposition, transparent tone. .1 .Lar«dscape o. 260. 
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drawn landscape, breathiug a profound sentiment of nature; but 
which has become rather blackened. 
We :tre unable to recognize in the Triumph ofD«ril tire the;tri- 
":al character which shocked M. Waageu. On the coutrary, we per- 
ccive a bold and ahnost wild expression, , great deal of pasioa finely 
'.abdued. 
A triumph must always contain some lbrmality; here, howcvcr. 
lhere is tlm leas possible, and that with whieh we are struck 
igor and truth to nature. The gian's head stuck on the pike ha, ,ho graudest effcet : and we believe that the able German critic has, 
ia this instance, likewise yiclded te the prcjudices of his country, 
which, in its passio tbr w]mt it styles rcality, fimcics it pcrcêives 
the thc.'ttrical lu whatever is noble. We adroit that at tlm close et 
the sevcntcenth ccntury, nndcr Louis XIV. and Lcbrnn, the noble 
was merged in the thcatrical and academic ; but undêr Louis XIII. 
and tlm P, êgency, in the time of Corneille and l'oussin, the acadêmic 
and thcatrical style was wholly unknown. We entreat tlm sagaci5us 
critic net te lbrget this distinction b(twccn tlm divisions of the seven- 
teenth ccntury, ner te confound the toaster with his disciples, who, 
:tlthough thcy werê still great, had slightly dênerated and -ho 
wcre oppressed by the taste of tlm age of Louis XIV. 
]3ut out gravest reproach against [. Waagên is, that he did net 
notice at Dulwich numerous morceaux of Poussin, which wêll merited 
his attention ; amongst othêrs, the Adora.tion of the «l[agi, far supe- 
rior, for its coloring, te that in the Museum at E'aris; and al:ove al], 
a picture vhich seems te us a lnasterpiece in the difficult art of con- 
veying a l»hilosol»hic idea under the living ferre of a myth and an 
allegory. 
ht this art, Poussin exccllcd: he is prc-eminently a phi!osophical 
artist, a thinker ase[-:tcd by ail the resources of the science of desigu. 
IIc has êvcr an idea which guides his hand, and which is his main 
objêct. Let us net tire t reiterate this: it is moral beauty whic!, 
ho cvcryvhere seeks, both la nature and humanity. As we have 
.tated lu relati,m te the sacramcnt of Ordination, the landscapes of 
['oussin are ahuost ahrays dcsigned te set off and heightên human 
',ife, whilst Claude is csscntially a landscape painter, with whom both 
history and hmnanity are ruade subservient te nature. Subjects de- 
rived ri'oto Christianity were exactly suited te Poussin, inasmuch as 
they afi%l'ded the subli:uest ty!)ê. of that luoral o-aadeur iu whicl; 
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ho delighted, although we de no sec in him the exquisite piety of 
Lesueur and Clmmpagne; and if Christian greatness speaks te his 
seul, it appears te de se with no authority beyond that of Phocion, 
of Scipio, or of Germanicus. Sometimes neither sacred ner profaue 
history suffices him: ho invcnts, he imagines, he has recourse te 
moral and philosophie allegory. It is here, perhaps, that he is most 
orinal, and that his imanation dis I lays itself in its greatest fi-ee- 
dm and elevation. Arcadia is a lesson of high philosophy under 
the ferre of an idyll. 2"he Testament ofEudamida portrays the 
ublimc confidence of fi'iendslfip. Ti»w _l:,cscuiçy Truth from th 
assaults of Envy and Discord, the Ballet of Human Lire, are celc- 
 brated models of this stylo. We bave had thc good fortune te meet 
at Dulwich with a work of Poussin's ahnost unknown, and of wh,,se 
existence we had net even an idea, sparkling at the same time w«h 
the style we have been describing, and with the most eminent quali- 
ties of the chier of the French school. 
"Tifis work, entirely new te us, is i picture of very small size, 
marked No. 295, and described in the catalogue as The Isl»iration 
of the Poet, a ddightfifl sul0cct., and treated in the most de]ightful 
manner. Fancy the freshest landscape, in thc foreground a harmo- 
nious group of three personages. The poet, on beuded knee, carries 
te his lips the saered cup which Apollo, the god of poesy, has pre- 
sented te him. Whilst be quafl, inspiration seizes l,im, his face is 
ransfigured, and the sacred intoxication bccomes al,parent in tho 
:notion of his hands and his whole body. Beside Apollo, the .Muse 
prepares te collect the son of the poet. Above this group, a 
gcnius, fi't,licking in air, weaves a chai»let , whilst other genii scatter 
flowers. In tbe background, tbe clearesl horizon. Grace, spirit, 
depth--this cnchanting compositioa unites the wl;ole. Added tb 
thi., thc celer is wcll-grounded and ef great brilliancy. 
It is very singular tlmt neither Bellori ner Felibie, who both lived 
on terres of intimaey with Poussin, and are still his best historians, 
say net a w,rd of this work. It is no referrcd te in the cat!flogues 
of Florent Lecomte, of Gault de St. Germain, or et" Castellan; ner 
does [. Waagen himself, who, having been at Dulwich, must have 
seen it there, make the lcat mention of it. We are, there/bre, igno- 
rant in what year, on what occasion, and for whom this delicivus 
little painting was executed : but the hand of Poussin is seen thrt,,agb- 
out» in the drawing, in the composition, in the expression. Nothing 
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theatrical or vulgar : trutL combined with beauty. The wholc scene 
conveys unmixed delight, and its impression is at once serene and 
profound. In our idea, ee'le IIsIiration of tle _Poet may be ranked 
as ahuost equal with Tle Arcadi«. 
zNotwitllstanding this, Tle Ispiration bas ncver been engraved" 
at least we bave not met vith it in any of the rich collections of en- 
g'avings ri'oto Poussin we bave been enabled to consult, those of 
de Baudicour, of M. Gatteaux, member of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
an¢" lastly, the cabinet of prints in the JBibliotttèque Aat:.onale. 
hol,e that these few words may suggest to some French en'aver the 
idea of nnde'taking the very easy pilgrimage to Dulwich, and m:lking 
known to the loyers of national art an ingenious and touching pro- 
duction of Poussin, straycd and lost, as it were, in a foreign collet- 
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 History of Philosophy- 
An Epitome. By Dr. A.T Scrw.m Translated from tlm orlgi 
nal German, by Jçs . S. 12mo, 65 page 
s translation is desied fo supply a wan long fel by both teache 
nd students in out merican eolleges. Ve bave valuablc histories of 
Philosophy in English, but no manual on ts subject so clear, concise, and 
oemprehensive as the one now presented. Schwegler's work beam the 
marks of eat leang, and is evidently wtten by one who has hOt only 
studied the original soureès for such a history, but h thought out for lfioE 
elf the systems of whieh he treats. e has thus seized upon the rl 
of eaeh system, and traeed its proces of development with eat cleaess 
and accuracy. The whole history o speeulation, from Thales fo t present 
rime, is prescnted  its coecutive order. This rich and pooEant field 
of sudy, hitherto so eatly negleced, will, it  hoped, receive a new n- 
pulse among eriean students through Mr. Seelye's tralation. I i a 
oook, moreover invaluable for reference, and should be in the possessio» 
of evry public aud private librury. 
ro» L. P. HIOEO Vice-Presiden of Union College. 
"I bave ]md opportity to hea a large pt of Mr. Sce]ye's trslation ot Schweg. 
legs }Iistory of Philosophy read om manuscript, aad I do hot hesite to y that il 
is a faithful, c]ear, and remarkab]y precise English renderlngof ts valuable Epimm, 
of the History of Phiiosophy. It is exceeding]y desrable that it should be given te 
Amcan students of phflosophy  th« English landaU, and I bave no expection 
of its more favorable and successfui accomplishment than in this present attempt, l 
hod immedhtely introduce if as a te-bk in the aduate's deparent under my 
own struction, if it be favorably pub]ished, and cannot doubt that other teachers wii] 
rejoice to avail themseives of the ke assisnce from it." 
Fr  B. S Professor o Christian Theology, Union Theologlcal 
emiry,   
'" It wi]i well reward diligent study, and is one of the st works for a tex-book  
» ¢ol]eges upon this neglected brch of scientc investigation." 
rom H. PORTE Profe8s of Yntellectual Philosophy it Yale 
«, It is the only book translated fmm the Gean which professes to ve an aeconnt 
of the reoent Gean sysms wbich seems adap'ed to ve any inteilible ioa- 
an on the subjec to a 
Fra Go. P. Fmpa, Professor of Divinily in Yale College. 
"It is rally the best Epitome of the History of Plosophy nçw accessible o the 
,g!ih stndent." 
' ,lose Hay, Pt'qfe«sor of $[enlal Philosophy in Amherst College. 
" a manua] and brief summary of the whole rge of speoflative inqt, I o 
f no work whi¢h stikcs me mo vorabivY 
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In addition to its usnal information on ail thc Civil, PoliIieal, Indus- 
trial Aflhirs of each State, attd of the whole country, it contains very 
complote details of the UNITED STATES CENSUS. A completc ac- 
count of the origin and progrcss of fle GERMAN-FREN('ll WAR, 
and a very full exhibition of tire present state of Europe, Population, 
Natioualitics, Wealth, Dcbts, Military Force of thc diflbrent Countrics, 
and an EXI'LANATION OF ALL 'rlIE EXISTING EUROPEAN 
QUESTIONS, are presentcd. 
Thc Discoverics, Events, and Developments of the vear are fullv 
brought up, together uith the Ilistory and Prorcss of ail Countries of 
thc World dnriug thc year ; and thc volume is lllustrmcd with Maps, and 
tiue Stcel Portraits of Gencral ROnEn E. LEE, General Vc MOLTKE, and 
King VICTOR EMMANVEL. 
This work is the Temh of a eries eommenced in 18G1, and publihed, 
one olume annnally $inee, in the saine stylo as the " New Amoriean 
Cyelopmdia," and is, in ihct, an addenduîn to that invaluable work. 
Eaeh volmue, howe er, is eomplete in itself, and is eoufined to the results 
of its vear. 
TtIS VOLUME AI,O CONTAIN A COMPLETE INDEX TO 
ALL THE "ANNUALS" HERETOI:ORE PUBLISIIED. 
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lts " " 
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In alf Russia, extra gilt, per vol., - 7.0 
In Full orocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol., 9.00 
 Full Russia, - - 9.00 
ZOLD BY 8UBÆCRIPTION O.VL 
D. APPLET0 & C0., Publishers, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YOnK. 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF I)RACTICAL ]XIEDICINE, 
ith Particular Rct'crcnce to Physiology and l'athological ¢t_natom,. 
By Dr. FILx voN NEESt. ïran,lated l'rom the cighth Gc'màu 
cdition, by specid pc'mission ci" thc Author, by GEOI.çE II. 
rnRYs, M. D., and (',xRLS E. IIAcLY, 51. D. 2 vols. 8VO, 1,528 
pages. C]oth. Price, 9.00. 
The la'anslators are plcased to find that thc medica] pnblic sustqin their own opinion 
of the p'actical value ot" P'obssor N iemever's Tcxt-Book, and t.:ke pleasure in prc- 
scnting the prescrit cdition, which is altcrc to correspond xvith thc eighth and ]ast Gcr- 
nmn cdition. 
The translators a]so hake great plcasure in noticing the tltvorable reception of this 
work in Eg]and, showing thc inter'est tt.lt the'e as well as herc in tàe idea of the mod- 
ern Gcrtaan 8chool of Medicinc. 

VERA; OR I'IIE EhGLISI[ EARL AND TIIE 
RUSSIAN PRINCESS. By thc 'uthor of" The Ilotel du Petit St. 
Jean." 1 vol., 8vo, ibrming No. 25 of Library of Choice lgovels. 
I)rice, 40 cents. 
"Vera" bas been praised by the En.-,lish press in the hiffhest terres. There is a 
frcshness of style, of nmthod and materi'al, and the world of English novel-readers have 
lbund in them a nev sensation. The London biff'tlt.¥ l?e'iec, speakin of "" Vera," 
sa) s that '" it hêartily reeommends to the pnblic a bock whieh eannot il to please every 
che who rends it." 

LIGIIT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE IIç)URS. A 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Sbjects, Nat'al Phenomena, 
cte. B" R. A. Pocou, B.A., F. R. A.,q., author of "Saturn and 
ils Svstcm," "Ohcr Worlds than I)urs," "The Sun " etc. 1 vol. 
Cloth. 12roc. Prier, 2 01. 
Co'-r«,-Ts.--Stran-,e Oiscorories respectin-- the Arom ; The Earth's ,Ia_--netisn ; 
Out ChieîTimepiêce Iosin_-- Time : Encke, the Astrono,ner ; Venus on the Sun's Face; 
ceent Solar It('sêarchcs; ç, ox'ernment Aid to Science ; American Altos for British 
Science ; The Secret of the North Pole ; Is the lf Stream a 5Ivth .9 Floods in 8witzer- 
land; A Gre.qt Tidal Ware; Deep-Sea I)redadngs: The Tnnel thro,uh ,Mont Cenis; 
Tornadoes ; Vesnx'is; The Earthquake in Peru ; The Greatest g»a Wave ever known ; 
The Usefulness of Ea-thquakes; The Forcin Power of Rain ; A Shower of ShOW Crvs- 
t.ls : Long-, Shots : Inflcnce of lIarriage on" the Death-Rate; The Topo,"raphica] Shr- 
vey or India: A Ship attaeked by a Swordfish; The Safety-Lamp; Tire Dust we have 
to Breathe : Photo,-raphic Glmsts-" The Oxford and Cambridge Rowing Styles ; Betting 
on Horse-Rarês, or the State of the Odds; Squaring the Cirelc; X New Theory of 
Achflles's Shie]d. 

HEREI)ITARY GENIUS ; an Inquiry into its 
Laws and Consequences. Bv Ftt,Ncis G.LTON, F. R.S. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Cloth. 390 pages. Prier, ,2.0). 
The athor of this bock endeavors to show that man's natural abilities are derired 
from inherit.nce, under exactly the saine limit, oEtions as are the form and ph)'sical fea- 
turcs of the whole organie world. Conseqnently. as il is easy. notwithstandtug the lirai- 
rations, to obtain bV c,refl] selection a permanent breed of do_--s or horses, grifted with 
peêuliar powers of're,'¢onin- ", or of doin¢ any thing else. so il would he quite practiêable 
to produce a ]fighly-gffted race of men by judicious marriages during several con,cru- 
tire generations. 
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APPLETONS' EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK, Illus- 
trated, iucluding England, Scotland, and Ircland, France, Be]gium, 
l[ollaud, iX'orthern and Southern Gcrmany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain 
and Portgal, Russia, Denmark, i-orway, and Sweden ; containing 
a Map of Europe, and Nine othcr Maps, wilh Plans of Twenty of 
Principal Cilies, and 120 Engraviugs. 1 vol., 12mo. Second Edi- 
flou, brought clown to Ma.v, 1871. 720 pages. Red French moroc- 
eo, with a tuek. Priee, $6.00. 
'- In the preparation of this Guide-book, the anthor has sought to give, within the 
limitæ of a singlc volume, all the intbrmation necessm:v te enablc the tourist te find his 
wav, without diflïcultç, ri'oto phice te ld:we, and te e the oMects best worth seeing, 
fltr'oughout such p:uoE of Enrope us arc gcncrally visitcd by Anërican and "English trav- 
cllers."--Lxlract froo Prfce. 
TIIE ART OF ]3EAUTIFYI:NG SUBURBAN 
llOME GROUND OF SMALL EXTE]-T, and the best ]lodes of 
LayinT, out, Planting, and Kceping Decorated G'onnds. Illlustrated 
ln" upward of Two lIundred Plates and Engravings of Plans for 
Rosidences and their Grounds, of Trees, and Shrubs, and Garden 
Embcllishments. With Desoriplions of thc ]3eautiïu] and Harde 
Trees and Shrubs grown in thc Unitcd States. 13y Fr,.NK J. Score. 
Complete in ont Elegatt Quarto Volmne of 618 pages. Is printed 
ou tiuted paper, bound in green lUOVOCCO cloth, bevclled boards, 
with uncut edges, gilt top. Pricc, $8.00. 
This elegant work is the only book published on thc especial subject indicated by 
the title. Its aim and ob.lect are te aid persoas of nmderate incomes, who are net fully 
posted on the arts ofdecomtive 'ardeninz, te beautify their homes, te sugest and il- 
lustrate the simple means  ith which be«utfal home-sProundings may be realized on 
sn«tll ground, and ith little cost; also te assist in 2ng an intelligent direction te 
tire desires and a satistàctory result for thc labors of those who are enga_,:ed in embel- 
lishing houses, as well as those whose ima-%nations are varm with the hopes of bornes 
that are yet te be. 
LIFE OF IIAJOR JOIIN A'DRÉ. I3,v WIXTnROV 
ARG.T. A new and revised edition. 1 vol., 12m, with Portraits 
of the Author and Editor. Priee, 82.50. 
This work is ,an important contribution te ont historie.al literature--" a volume." savs 
Robert C. Winthrop, "full of attractive and valuable mattt.r, and displaying the fruit bf 
rich culture and rare accomplishments." The "Lire of Andrè " bas been forunatc 
in receiving the commendation, at home and abroad, of careful critics and distinguished 
historians. 
ïlïE TWO GUARDIAXS; OR IIOME IN 
TIIIS WORLD. 13y the author of" Thc Heir of Redclyffc." 1 vol., 
12me. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Forming one of the volumes of the 
new illustrated edition of Miss ¥onge's popular novels. Volumes 
already published: "The Heir of Redclyffe," 2 vols. ; "Hearts- 
case," 2 vols. ; "Daisy Chain," 2 vols. ; "Bcechcroft," 1 vol. 
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TIIE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. An Ac- 
count o" the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in lhc Ilolv Citv. 
By (_'APTaX Wtsox, R. E., and CaPvax W,EX R.E. With an 
Introductory Chapter by Dean Stafley. Cloth, 8vo. With fiftv 
Illustrations. Friee, $3.50. 
o ",ïhat this volume may bring home te the English publie a more definite knowledge 
ownat lhe Palestine Exploration Fund has beeu doin", and hopes te de, than eau be 
g«.!thered frein ,paial, and isolaled rcporls, or frein popî'lar lectures, must be tbe desire 
et everv one xvno }ud0-es the Bible te be the tnost preeious as it is the most prolbtmd, 
book ifi the worloE  who deems nothin,, small or uniî*portant bat shall ted te 
throw light upon its meanin, and te remov-e the obsem'ities which rime and disWmce 
bave canst.d te rcst npon *ùc of its pages."--Globc 
TIIE PI[YSiCAL CUSE OF TIIE DEATII OF 
CHRIST, and its Relations te ,hc l'rinclplcs and l'ractice of Chris- 
tianity. By W.t. Svr, ovD, )I. D. With a Lctter on the Subject 
by Sa JAsEs Y. Strso., 13art., M. D. 1 vol., 12me. Cloth. 
Dr. William Stroud'. treatise on '" The Phvsical Cuse of tbe Deatb of Chaise and frs 
12elation te tbe Principles and Practice of Chi'istianiW," althouh no" first rvwintcd in 
his country, has maiatained, for the last quartcr df a ceutm T. a -¢t rcputation in 
England. t is. in its own place, a mastt-rpieee. '" It could have bcen eomposcd2' says 
Dr. Sh, oud's bio.,4-rapher, " only by a man eharaeterized by a combination of superior in- 
de, ments. It required, on the one hand, a profound aequaintmce with medical sub- 
jects and medical lterature. It reqnh.ed, on the other, an equallv profound acquaint- 
qnce with the Bible. and ith theolo,zy in genetl." 'l'he obiect'of the treatisc is te 
lemonstrate an important phv sical faet eonneeted with the eath of Christ--naine!v, 
that it was caused bv rupture bf the hem't--and te pohit ont its relation te the winCi- 
pies and practice of "Cln-istianity. 
WESTWARD BY RAIL- TIIE EW OUTE 
Te .THE EAST. Iv XV. F.R.'.E. 1 vol., 12me. Cloth. 390 pages. 
Price, $fi.0o. 
OEhe author of this work. one of the editors of the I endort Dail!t .'éws. was a stanch 
defender of the Union. and his work is onu of tbe most ju,t and appreciative books on 
Amcrica yet publisbed b:v an Englisbman. 
"There is a quiet and subtle eharm, as wcll as a deep and true romantic interest, in 
thê story of tbe raihvay journey."-- We.,?»i».,.ter 12, riew. 
" IIe has --iven us a very pleasant and instructive book. which we heartilv commend 
te tbe attention ofall thouebtful and inqnirin readers."--Glasgoe 
'" lle has Titten a most readable, interestinu, and attractive aecount of a journev 
which is long enough te be worth the complete description he has given it."--Ob«erce: 
TIIE REOELATION OF JOHN, with Notes, Criti- 
('al, Explanatory, and Practical. Designed for both Pastors and 
Peol)le. By Rev. IIEXR¥ CO,LES, D.D. 1 vol., 12me, cloth. Price, 
81.5o. 
D. Appleton & Ce. also puhlish bv the saine Author : " Miner Proph- 
ets." 12mo, «loth. Frite, 82.00; '"Ezekiel and Danlel." 12me, eloth. 
...... , 'Isamh. With Notes, $'* o. " Jcremiah." 1 vol., 12me. 
$2.00; "Proverbs, Ecclesia.tcs, and Songs of Solomon." $2.00. 
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A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF TIIE NER- 
VOUS SYSTEM. By WILLM A. tIoNn, M. D., Professor of 
Diseases of the Mind and Nen-ous System, and of Clinical Mcdicine, 
in the Blk, vue IIospital Medical College; Physieian-in-ehief to the 
New-York State llospital lbr Diseases of the Nervous Syst.em, etc. 
With Forty-five Illustrations. 1 1., 8vo, '50 pages. Priee, 
85.(0. 
"In the following work I have endeavored to prescrit a ' Treatise on Diseases of the 
Ncrvous Svstem,' which, without being superlicial, would be concise and explicit, and 
which, x hïle making no daim to being exhaustive, would nevertheless be suciently 
c.mplete for the instruction and guidance of those who might be disposed to seek in- 
btnnation ri-oto its pages. Ilow far 1 have bcen successfui will oon bc determined by 
the judgmcnt of those more competcnt than myself to form an unbiassed opinion. 
" One featm'c 1 may, however, with justice daim for this work, and that is, that it 
rests, to a great extent, oa my own observation and experienee, and is. therefore, no 
mere compilation. The reader will readfly perceive that 1 have views of my own on 
everv diseasc considcrcd, and that 1 hav hot hcsitated to expres them.--ZYxtractfrom 
the 
Orer fifty discases of the nervous systcm, including insanity, are considcrcd in this 
treatise. 
ON TIIE PIIYSIOLOGIOAL EFFECTS OF SE- 
VERE AND PROTRACTED MUSCULAR EXERCISE with Spe- 
cial Refrenee te its Influence upon the Ecretion of Nitrogen. By 
Avstn Fcst, Jr., M. D., Profsser of Physiology in the Bellevue 
IIospital Medical College, New York. 1 vol., Svo. Cloth. l'rite, 
APPLETONS' IIAND-BOOK_ OF AMERICAN 
TRAVEL. Northern and Eastern Tour. New edition, revised for 
thc Summer of 1871. Including New York, New Jersey, Pennsvlva- 
nia, Connecticut, Rhode Ishmd, Massachusetts, Maine, NeW ttamps]aire, 
Yennont, and the British Dominion, being a Guide to Niagara, the 
Vlute Mountains, thc Alleghanies, the Catskills, the Adirondacks, 
the Berkshire Hills, the St. Lawrence, Lake Champlain, Lake George, 
Lake Memphremagog, ,aratoga, Newport, Cape May, the Hudson, 
and other Famous Localities ; with full Descriptive Sketches of the 
Cities, Towns, Rivers, Lakes, Waterfalls, Mountains, Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds, Watering-places, Sea-side Resorts, and ail scenes 
and objects of importance and interest within the district named. 
With Maps and various Skeleton Tours, arranged as suggestions and 
guides to the Traveller. One vol., 12mo. Flexible cloth. Price, 
$2.00. 
JAn[ES GORDON'S WIFE. ANovel. Svo. Paper. 
Price, ,50 cents. 
"An intercsting novel, pleasantly written, refined in tone, and easy in style."-- 
LondoTz Globe. 
"This novei is eonceived and cxecuted in the purest spirit. The illustrations of 
socicty in its varlous phases arc cleverly and spiritedly done."--London Po«t. 
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TIIE 1-'RINCIPLES OF PSYCiIOLOGY. 
IIERnERT SrE.C,. 1 VO1., 8VO. Cloth. Price, $2.5o. 
This work is thought bv many able judges to be the most oginal and valuable con- 
bution to the science of ind £hat bas appear  the present centuo.. John Stuu 
 Il says it is "one of the finest examples we possess of tue psychological methM  
its full power." Dr. McCosh says "his bold generaltions are always snggesfive, and 
some may in the end  esblished  the protbundest laws of the knowable univeroe." 
t:eorge Ripley says "Spencer is as keen an anah'sist as is knoxm in the histo of Phi- 
lophy. I do hot except eier Astotle or Kç whom he greatly resembles" 
IGEL ARTRAM'S IDEAL. A N,,vel. By FLO- 
ENCE VILFORD. 1 VO1., 8VZ. Paper covers. Price, 50 cents. 
is is a novcl of markcd orizinnlitv and high Uterary merit. The heroine is one of 
the loveliest and pnoest characters of r.t'ent fictioa, aad the detail of ber adventures h 
the atMuous task ot" overcoming her hushaud's lU't'.indices and jcalousies Ibrms an exceed- 
gly teresthg plot. The ok is gh  tone d excellent  style. 
GOOD FOR 'OTIIING. A *ovel. Bv WIYTn 
)IELVILLE. Author of "Digby Grand," "The Interpt;cter," etc. 1 
vol., 8vo, 210 pages, l'ricc, 60 cents. 
"e terest of the reader in the stoD-, whieh for the most l,a is laid in England, 
ts enthmllg from the benning to e end. The moral tone is altogether exeeption- 
able."-- Tlte Chronicle. 
A IIAND-BOOK OF LAW, for Business Meu; con- 
taining an Epitome of the Law of Contracts, Bills and Notes, inter- 
est, Guaranty and Suretyship, Assignments for Creditors, Ageuts, 
Factors, and Brokers, Sales, Moagages, and Liens, Patents and 
Copyrights, Trade-Marks, the Good-Will of a Business, Catriers, In- 
surance, Shipping, Arhitrations, States of Limitation, Partnership, 
with an Appendix, eontaining Forms of Instruments used in the 
Transaction of Business. By Wn.t Tance, LL. D. 1 vol., 8vo, 
679 pages. IIalf basil, $5.5o; library leather, $6.50. 
This work s an epitome of those bnehes of law whieh affeet the ordinms" transactions 
of vsss . If ls notpropoed bll i? ?o »ake erery man a la n'!let, but to We 
a man of business a convenient d reliable bk of refc'nee, to assist him in the soh- 
tion of questions relating to his ghts and dutie which are consfly arisg, and to 
ide him in conducting his neotiations. 
In prepanff i the aire bas been to t forth. N eLas asçç«v the rules 
which consfite the doctrines of law which are examined, and to ilht,'trate the saine 
by decLs.iot of the Cour in chich tly are 'evogned, u-u ç' '- 
lutrafions. A DescrpfiveTxt and a Map of the Chy. Au enfirely 
new edto brought dow to dat% th new Illustrations. Prc% 
50 cents. 
"ere a$ never beeu published so beaufiflfl a fide-k fo ew York us tlfis is. 
A sble letr-press accopauies the woedcnts, tbe whole formi 3 pcte of New 
 ork uch as no other ok ordsY--Aw »'k IIrhl. 
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TIIE NOVEL,q AND NOVELISTS OF TIIE 
E[GHTEENTII CENTURY. In Illustration of the Manners and 
Morals of the Age. By WILLm Fos[I I. A., Q.C. 1 vol., 
12me. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
:,h-. Forsyth, in his instructive and entertaining volume, has suceeodcd in showing 
lhat nltleh re:Il illforttl ttion concernin,.,- the morals as well as thc manners of our ances- 
,)rs m.t- be gathered ri'cm the nove[ists of the last centurv. With judicial impartialitv 
ht. cx.v nos an [ cross-ex unines thc witnesses, laving ail tlo evidcnce before the readc'. 
l.lsuat'ists as well as novelists are called up. The Spcctator. The Tatler. The Wor[d, 
The i3oaa)isse:r, a l I eonfir,nxtion strone te the testimony of Parson Adams, Trulliber, 
Trttmfio:, S.[uiro Western, tho "" Fo31 of Q mlity," '" Betsev Thouffhtless," and the like. 
A clmpter on dress is sux-estive of co.np.tris.m. Costumè is a subjeet on which novel- 
izs, hke carcfal artists, ace studiously proeiso. 
IEIIXISCENCES OF FIFTY YEARS. 
IL)r. 1 vol., 12me, 390 pp. Pricc, $1.75. 
.[r. Bord has sein much of lire at ho'ne an'l ahro.d. IIe h.« enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance or fl-i[,ndship of many illustrions mon. an [ ho ha« the additional advantage of re- 
|llelnbe['i|lff ;I, II[I.[Ibcr Of anecdotes told by his Iï.tther. who possessed a retentive memory 
and a wide circle of distinguished fi-icn Is. The bock, as the writer acknowled,¢'es, is a 
pzrK.ct ollct p) lri la. Thre is coai,[er tble varicty in the ,'mecdotes. ome relate te 
g'.'et generals, like the Dake of Wellington an.l Lor,l Clyde ; sone te artists and mon 
of k-tters, au.1 these include the nzuzs of CapbAl, Rogers, Thackeray. and David 
lh)berts ; se ne te states3en, ami. a.n.).a: I oth«r, te Pitt, who was a friend of Mr. Bovd's 
£tthër, te Lor.is Palmerston, Broa.'h.:n, and Derby ; seine te discoverers, [ike Sir John 
Franklin an [ Sir John P, oss: an 1 othzrs--a.n )$ which may be reckoned, perhaps, the 
.)st at;in:," in the volume--te persoas wholly tmknown te tltme, oï te manners and 
c'.:stores new happily obsolete. 
FRAGSIENTS OF SCIENCE FOR UNSCIEN- 
TIFIC I)EI)PLE. A Series o1" Dctached Essays, Lectures, and Re- 
vices. By Jom T'.D.tLL, LL. D., F. R.S. 1 vo!., 12mo. Cloth. 
422 ages. Price $2.00. 
PRoF. TYNDALL IS TIIE I°OET OF .[ODERN SCIENCE. 
This is a ho»k of genius--one of those rare prodnctions that corne but once in a 
¢onemtion. Prof. Tyndall is net only a bold. broaoE and orinal thinker, but che of the 
most eloquênt and attractive of writers. In this voinme ho goes over a large range of 
scientific questioas, giving us the latcst views in the most lucid and graphic lan,-uae, 
se that the subtlest order of invisible chant-es stand out with all the vividness of steroo- 
 çO )le ci s cctl e Tho l¢'h a dSCl line.l clenti 
 " 1" P "-'P "- :, " "p" . s " "ticthinker. Prof. TvndallisaLoa poet, 
alivc te all beauty, and kiudles into a low of enthusiasm af the haronies and wondera 
of Natm' which ho secs on ever" sid:. Te him science is no mce drv inventorv of 
prosaic facts, but a disd.)sm.e of "the Difine ordcr of the wor!d, and fited te st-il: the 
highcst feclings ofottr nature. 
GABRIELLE ANDRÉ. An Ititorical Novel. 
S. B.._o-GovD, author of " Myths oï the Middle 2,_ges." 1 roi., 
8vo. Paper covers. Price, 60 cents. 
Thoe who take an nterest n eom an,- the eff 
- - - " " p. " « ct of the presênt French P, evolu- 
tion on the Church with that of 1759 will final in this xvork a 'reat dêal of information 
illustrti'a the feelin in the State and Chtu.eh of France at that period. The Literary 
« ". «rct n,t* says: "" The bock is a remarkably able one, full of vigorous and oftcn ex- 
.'.'.n, !.'," beautiful xvriting and description." 
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MVSINGS OVER TIIE CIIRISTIAN YEAR AND 
LYRA 1NNOCENTIUM. By Cmur.o Maev Yox«, togethcr 
with a fcw Glcanings of Rccollcction, gathered by Scvcral Friends. 
1 vol. £hick 12mo, 431 pages. Frite, «.00. 
liss Yongo bas here produced a volume which xx511 possess grcat interest in the 
ex-es of Çhurchnmn, who have Ibr so manv years en]oyed the prix ilvge of reatiin the 
equisitc poeta-y of the " Christian Year" "by Rev. Jthn Kcble. Miss Yone gives ber 
own experience of tho uninten'upted intercom-se of thirtv yoars : thon there are the 
"" Rocoliection'" by ]h.ancis M. Wilbralmm ; a Ibw words f "l'conal Description.'" by 
Rev. T. iulpson Evans ; thon follow the "" Musings," one each or" thc poems iliustratix-e 
of the " Christiaa Year and Lyra lauocentlum." 

TIIE IIEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Bv CIIARLOTTE M. 
YO.E. ,k Ncw lllustratcd Edition. 2 vols, i2mo. Cloth. Pricc, 
t«.'.o0. 
To be foilowcd by IIEARTSEASE. 
'. The first of her rifings which marie a sensation hero was the ' lJeir, and what a 
sensation it was ! Referring to the remains of the tear-washed covex of the copv albre- 
sala. xe End it belongcd to the 'cighth thousand.' IIow manv thotlsands haVe heen 
issued since by the publishers, to supply thc dem.'md for noix: and the places of drowned, 
dissoh'coE or swcpt axVay ol4 copies, we do hot attenlpt to conjecture, lot indixidua!a 
merelv, but households--eon«isting in great part of tender-hearted yomg dmnsels--were 
pluned into mourning. Witl a tolerable aequaintauee with lietitious heroes (hot to 
s[oeak of rèal ones), ri-oto Sir Charles Grandison down to the nursery idol, Carkon. we 
have little hesitation in pronouneing Sir Gny Morviiie, or l:edel.x flè. Baronet, the most 
admirable one we over met with. in tory or out. The glorious, joyous boy. the bril/iant, 
ardent ehild of genius and of fortune, erownêd xvith the beauty of his early holiness, and 
vershadowed xxith the darkness of his hercditary gloom, and the s,l and touching sad- 
ncss of his earlv death--xx hat a caution la there I What a x ision !"--Extract front a re- 
view of " The Ictt" of Rcdclylfc," and "' lledrtsease," in the 3"orth ..lltltt'/:43oE]l. erio$ 
tor April. 

COMPREIIENSIVE DICTIONARY OF TIIE 
BIBLE ; mainly abridged from Dr. Wi)liam Smith's "Dictionary of 
the Bible," but comprising important.Additions and Improvements 
from the Works of Robinson, Gcsenius, Furst, Pape, l'ott, Winer, 
Keil, Lange, Kitto, Fairbairn, Alexander, Barnes, Bush, Thomson, 
Stanley, Porter, Tristram, King, Ayrc, and many other eminent 
sch01ars , commentators, travellcrs, and authors in various depart- 
ments. Designed to be a Complote Guide in regard to the Promm- 
ciation and Significatiou of Scriptural Sames  the Solution of Dif- 
ficultles respecting the Interpretation, Authorlty, and tlarmonv of 
ho Old and New Testaments ; the History «and Description of )3ib- 
lical Customs, Events, Iqaees, Persons, Animais, Flauts, Minerals, 
and other tbings eoncerniug which infornmtion is needed for an in- 
telliffent and thorough studv of the Holy Scriptures, and of the 
Books of the Apocr3pha. l'llustrated with Five Hundred Maps and 
Engravings. Edited by Rev. Srrt. W. B,P.Xr. Complete in 
one large royal octavo volume of 1,_.»4 pages. Priee, in cloth bind- 
ing, 5.00 ; in library sheep, 86.00 ; in hall moroeco, $7.50. 
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LIGIIT AS-D ELECTRICITY. Notes of Two 
Courses of Lccturcs bcfore thc Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By JOHN T-)aL%. LL. D., F. R.S. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. Price, 
'" For the benefit of those wbo ttendcd hi celures on iht 8nd Eleetriei st the 
]royal Institution. Pf. %vndall prel)an,d wlth much cm'e a ries of notes, summg up 
bri['fly and clêarly the leang facts and Dciples of these iences. The notes proved 
ao scrviccable to tàose Ibr wom they wcre designed that they were widely soht by 
students and teaehers, and Plf. Tyndall had them rcprinted  two small books. Under 
thc conviction that thcv ll be equally appreciated by structom and Irners  this 
comtry, thcy m'c here ombincd and repubshed  a sglc volume."--Extrt fron 
TIIE DESCE'T OF [AN AND SELECTION 
IN RELATION TO SEX. Br CILLZS Daaw[s, M. A. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols, 12mo. (lolh. Price t.00. 
"Wc n d no fult 5th Mr. Dam5n's facts, or the appfion of them."--Çtlca 
llerald. 
'" The thrv is now indorsed bv manv croisent scientista, who st first eombated ik 
includg 8h- Charles Lycl probaly thg most lcarned of vg glogists."cening 
ulletin. 

ON TIIE GENESIS OF SPECIES. By ST. 
IEOa6E ]hv.T, F. R.S. 1 vo]., 12mo. CIoth, with Illustrations. 
Price, $1.75. 
"Mr Mivart h sneeeeded in producing a work which will elear the ideas of biolo. 
gists and theolo«i.'ms, and which treats the most delicate questions in a manner which 
throus liht npon lnOSt of them, and tests away the barricrs of intolerance on each 

3[ARQUIS AND MERCIIANT. A Novel. By 
MoT,.m,n COLLIXS. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers. Priee, 50 cents. 
'" We will sot compare Mr. Collins. as a novelist, with Mr. Disraeli. but. nevertheless. 
the qualities which bave Inadc Mr. Disraeli's flottons so widely popular are to be fotmd 
in no small degrce in the pages of the author of ' .Marquis and Merch:mt2 '-- Tinter. 

IIEARTSEASE. A Novel. II, v the author of the 
" lleir oï Redclyffe." An Illustrated Ediiion. 2 vols., 12mo. Prlce, 
This is lhe second of tire serles of Mies one's nove] now beinç issued in a new 
and beaufiful style  :h illustrations. 8ince this novel was first published a new gcnem- 
tion ofreaders have appered. Nothin  thc English ngue n equal the denea- 
tion of chuter which she so beautifly poys. 
WIIAT TO READ, AND IIOW TO READ, 
bcing Classified Lists of Choice Reading, with appropriale hints 
and remarks, adapted to the general reader, to subscribers, to li- 
braries, and to persons intendhg to form collections of books. 
Brought down to geptember, 1870. By CnnaLS H. Mooa, M. D. 
1 vol., 12no. Faper Covers, 50 cents. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
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